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THE THIBD SBCTIOIf, FIRST MEMBER, FIBST 8DB- 
SECTIOM. 

Sjptvptximt, or Sijni of Metanchok/ in lAe Body, 

PARRBASinn, a paJnter of Athene amongst those Oljri- 
Ibian captives Philip of Macedon brought home to sell, 
* bought one veiy old man ; and when he bad him at Athena, 
put him to extreme torture and torment, the better by his 
example to express the pains and passions of his Prometheus, 
whom be was then about to paint I need not be so barbar- 
oufi, inhuman, carious, or cruel, for this purpose to torture 
any poor melancholy man, their symptoms are plain, obvious 
and familiar, there needs no such accurate observation or far- 
fetched object, ihey delineate themselves, they voluntarily 
betray themselves, they are too trequent in all places, I meet 
them still as I go, they cannot conceal it, their grievances 
are too well known, I need not seek far to describe them. 

Symptoms therefore are either 'universal or particular, 
tailh Gordonius, lib. med. cap. 19, part. 2, to persons, to spe- 
des; "some signs are secret, some manifest, some in the 
body, some in the mind, and diversely vary, according to 
the inward or outward causes," Cappivaccius ; or from stars. 
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according to Jovianus Pontanus, de reb. codest. Kb, 10, cap, 
13, and celestial influences, or from the humours diversely 
mixed, Ficinus, fib, 1, cap, 4, de sanit. tuendd; as thcj are 
hot, cold, natural, unnatural, intended or remitted, so wiU 
JBtius have mdanchoUca deliria muUiformia^ diversity of 
melancholy signs. Laurentius ascribes them to their several 
temperatures, deb'ghts, natures, inclinations, continuance of 
time, as they are simple or mixed with other diseases, as the 
causes are divers, so must the signs be, almost infinite, Alto- 
marus, cap, 7, arL niecL And as wine produceth divers 
effects, or that herb Tortocolla in ^ Laurentius, '* which makes 
some laugh, some iveep, some sleep, some dance, some sing^ 
some howl, some drink," &c^ so doth this our melancholy 
humour work several signs in several parties. 

But to confine them, these general symptoms may be re« 
duced to those of the body or the mind. Those usual signs 
appearing in the bodies of such as are melancholy, be these 
cold and dry, or they are hot and dry, as the humour is more 
or less adusL From ' these first qualities arise many other 
second, as that of * colour, black, swarthy, pale, ruddy, &c.y 
some are impensl rubri, as Montaltus, cap, 16, observes out 
of Gralen, Hb. 3, de locis qffectis, very red and high-coloured. 
Hippocrates in his book ^de insania et melan, reckons up 
these signs, that they are * ^ lean, withered, hollow-eyed, lo(^ 
old, wrinkled, harsh, much troubled with wind, and a griping 
in their bellies, or bellyache, belch oflen, dry bellies and hardf 
dejected looks, flaggy beards, singing of the ears, vertigo, 
light-headed, little or no sleep, and that interrupt, terrible and 
fearful dreams," ^Anna sorar, qtus me suspensam insomnia 
iefrent f The same symptoms are repeated by Melanelius in 
his book of melancholy collected out of Galen, Rufius, ^tius, 
by Rhasis, Gordonius, and all the juniors, ^ ** continual, sharp, 

> Ub. 1, db rtsu, fol. 17. Ad (Joi Miun Qal. * Interprete F. Cairo. * Oenll 

alii f adant. alii Tomaot , fleet, bibunt, bis excaraDtur, venti gignuntur etrcam 

■altaat, alii lident, tremunt, dormlont, pnecordia, et acidi ructiu, sicd fere ven- 

&e. * T. Bright, cap. 20. * Nigres- trw, rertigo, tinnitua aurium, aomai pu- 

eit I ic bomor aUquando i aperealefiustus, ftilli, somiiiB terribilia et interrupta. 

•liq laodo superaigeftctus. Ifalanal. i * Virg Ma. ' Aaiidiui oaqoa aeMM 
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and stinking belcbings, aa if their meat in their stomnchi 
were putrefied, or that thej bad eal«n fish, dry bellies, absurd 
and tnlerrupt dreams, and many fantastical visions about 
their eyes vertiginous, ^t to tremble, and prooe to venerj.'' 
'Some add palpitation of the heart, cold sweat, as usual 
symptoms, and a leaping in many parts of the body, laitum 
in tmdtit eorporit partiimM, a kind of itching, saith Lanren- 
tins, on (he superficies of the skin, like a flea-biting soma- 
times. * Montaltiis, cap. 21, pnts fixed eyes and much twink* 
ling of their pyes for a sign, and so doth Avicenna, octiht 
habenta palpiUmtea, tremuli, ve/umenier rubicundi, ^r., Hb. 3, 
JVn. 1, TraeL 4, irap, 18. They stut most part, which be 
took out of Hippocratee's aphorisms. * Rhasb makes " head* 
ache and a binding heaviness for a principal token, much 
leaping of wind about the skin, as well as slutting, or trip- 
fiing in speech, &c , hollow eyes, gross veins, and broad lips." 
To some, too, if they be &r gone, mimical gestures are too 
fomiliar, laughing, grinning, fleering, murmuring, talking to 
(hemselves, with strange mouths and faces, inarticulate voices, 
exclamations, &c And although they be commonly lean, 
hirsute, uncheerinl in countenance, withered, and not so 
plea»iant to behold, by reason of those continual feais, grieft 
and vexations, dull, heavy, lazy, restless, unapt to go about 
any business ; yet their memories are most part good, they 
have happi wits, and excellent apprehensions. Their hot 
and dry brains make them tbcy cannot sleep, Ingentet habent 
tt erebrtu vigitia* (Areteus). mighty and oAeo watchings, 
•ometimes waking for a month, a year together. * Hercules 
de Saxonii faithfully averreth, that be hath heard his mother 
■wear, she slept not for seven months together; Trincavet- 
lius, Tom. 2, eona. 16, speaks of one that waked fifly days, 



. ' Ont, lib. I, Trmct. 9. S\p» bujni 
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and Skenckius hath examples of two years, and all without 
offence. In natural actions their appetite is greater than 
their concoction, muUa appetuniy pauca digerurU, as Rhasia 
hath it, thej covet to eat, but cannot digest And although 
they * " do eat much, yet they are lean, ill-liking," saith Are* 
teus, " withered and hard, much troubled with costiveness," 
crudities, oppilations, spitting, belching, &c Their pulse ia 
rare and slow, except it be of the * Carotides, which is very 
strong; but that varies according to their intended passions 
or perturbations, as Struthius hath proved at large, Spig* 
maticcB artiSy L 4, c, 13. To say truth, in such chronic dis- 
eases the pulse is not much to be respected, there being so 
much superstition in it, as * Crato notes, and so many differ- 
ences in Gralcn, that he dares say they may not be observed, 
or understood of any man. 

Their urine is most part pale, and low coloured, urina 
pauca, acris, hil%o$ay (Areteus), not much in quantity ; but 
this, in my judgment, is all out as uncertain as the other, 
varying so often according to several persons, habits, and 
other occasions not to be respected in chronic diseases. 
*** Their melancholy excrements in some very much, in 
others little, as the spleen plays his part," and thence pro- 
ceeds wind, palpatation of the heart, short breath, plenty of 
humidity in the stomach, heaviness of heart and heartache, 
and intolerable stupidity and dulness of spirit^^. Their ex- 
crements or stool hard, black to some and little. If the 
heart, brain, liver, spleen, be misaffected, as usually they are, 
many inconveniences proceed from them, many diseases 
accompany, as incubus, 'apoplexy, epilepsy, vertigo, those 
frequent wakings and terrible dreams, * intempestive laugh- 
ing, weeping, sighing, sobbing, bashfulness, blushing, trem- 
bling, sweating, swooning, &c. ' All their senses are 

1 AItus arida nihil deJicieiiB. elbt capa- qttoqaam nee obterrarl posm. * T. 

eM, nihllomlnos tamen extenoati sant. Bright, cap. 20. ^ Post 40 ntat. an- 

*Nic. Plao. Inflatiooarotidam,&c. *An- num. mlth Jacchiniu In 15, 9 Rhasia. 

dmaa Dadith Rahamo, ep. lib. 8. Crat. Idem Mercnrlalis, consil. 86. Trincavel 

apbt. multa in pub«ibus supentitio, au- lias, Tom. 2, cons. 17. * Oordonius, 

sim etium dicere, tot diflTerentlas qosB mo(16 rident, mod6 flent, silent, fto. 

dwfcribuntor i. Ualeno, naqae intelligi 4 ' Femelias, ooosil. 48 ot 45. Montanoa, 
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troubled, the; think tbejr see, hear, smell, and loach that 
*bicb thej do not, aa ahall be proved in the following 



SnBSBCT. U. — Symptomt or Sign* in the JiEnd, 
Fear.'\ Arculasds tn 9 Rktui* ad JJmantor. cap. 16, 
will have these s^mptoma to be infiaite, as indeed the; are, 
vaiying according to the parties, " fqr scarce ia there one of 
a thousand that dotea alike," 'Laurentiua, e, 16. Some few 
of greater note I will point at; and amongst the rest, fear 
and sorrow, which a^ they are frequent causes, so if they 
persevere long, according to Hippocntlea * and Galen's apho- 
risma, they are most assured aigns, inseparable companious, 
and characlera of melancholy ; of present melancholy and 
fmbituated, saith Monttdius, cap. 11, and common to them 
all, as the said Hippocrates, Galen, Avicenna, and all Neo-* 
terics hold. But as hounds many times run away with a 
&lse cry, never peri^iving themselves to be at a fault, ao do 
they. For Diocles of old (whom Galen confutes), and 
amongst the junior), * Hercules de Saxonii, with IiOd. Mer- 
catus, cap. 17, L \, de melon, take juat exceptions at this 
aphoriam of Hippocrates, 'tia not always true, or so gener- 
ally to be understood, " fear and sorrow are no common 
symptoms to all melancholy; upon more serious considera- 
tion, 1 6nd some (sailh be) that are not so at alL Some 
indeed are sad, and not fearful ; some fearful and not sad ; 
some neither fearful nor aad ; some both." Four kmds he 
excepts, fanatical per^ns, such as were Cassandra, Nauto, 
Nicostrata, Mopsus, Proteua, the Sibyls, whom 'Aristotle 
confesseth to have been deeply melancholy. Baptista Porta 
seconds him, Phyiiog. lib. 1, cap. 8, they were atrd hile per- 
eiti ; demoniacal persona, and such a^ speak strange lan- 
gu^es, are of this rank ; some poct>i, such as laugh alwaya, 

iaiull.230. Onka'.dilaclisllKtls.Ilb.S, air, VBO, ]nc BolHtMm BIbllop. Wbl 
Hp. 6. I AphdHBD. et lib. dd BIqLkd, '' -■--'-. 

BiHtlUK, il dluUui praaTarent, kc. 
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and think themselves kings, cardinals, &c., sanguine they arCi 
pleasantly disposed most part, and so continue. ^ Baptista 
Porta confines fear and sorrow to them that are cold ; bat 
lovers, sibjb, enthusiasts, he wholly excludes. So that I 
think I may truly conclude, they are not always sad and 
fearful, but usually so ; and that ' without a cause, HmerU de 
non Hmendis (Grordonius), qtusque momenti non sunty ^al- 
though not all alike (saith Altomarus), * yet all likely fear, 
^ M>me with an extraordinary and a mighty fear," Areteus. 
*^Many fear death, and yet in a contrary humour, make 
away themselves," Galen, lib. 3, de he. affect, cap. 7. Some 
are afraid that heaven will fall on their heads; some they 
are damned, or shall be. • " They are troubled with scru- 
ples of consciences, distrusting Grod's mercies, think they 
shall go certainly to hell, the devil will have them, and make 
great lamentation," Jason Pratensis. Fear of devils, deaths 
that they shall be so sick of some such or such disease, ready 
to tremble at every object, they shall die themselves forthwith, 
or that some of their dear friends or near allies are certainly 
dead ; imminent danger, loss, disgrace, still torment others 
dbc. ; that they are all glass, and therefore will suffer no man 
to come near them; that they are all cork, as light as 
feathers ; others as heavy as lead ; some are afraid their 
heads will fall off their shoulders, that they have irogs in 
their bellies, &c ^ Montanus, consiL 23, speaks of one ^ that 
durst not walk alone from home, for fear he should swoon or 
die." A second ' " fears every man he meets will rob him, 
quarrel with him, or kill him." A third dares not venture 
to walk alone, for fear he should meet the devil, a thief, be 
sick ; fears all old women as witches, and every black dog or 
cat he sees he suspecteth to be a devil, every person comes 

1 Pbyslog. lib. If e. 8. Qaibof multa mortem timent, et tamen sibi Ipsis mor- 

Mglda bilb atra, stoUdi et tlmidi, at qui tem contciaeant, alii coeli minam timent. 

eaU<Uf ingenlod, amasii, divinooi, Rpiritu * AflEligit eoe plena scrupulis conscientiaf 

liutigati, fte. 'OmneiexercentmetuB diTinie misericordiae difltdentes, Oreo m 

et tristitia, et rine causa > Omnee de«tinant foeda lamentatione deplorantee. 

timent licet non omnibnf Idem timendi 7 Non ausag egredi domo ne deflcerel 

modus. iBtiuf Tekrab. lib. 2, sect. c. 9. * Multi daemones Ument, latronef, ioiid- 

* Ingeuti paTore trepidant ft Multi bui, Aricenna 
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near him ia malifldated, every creature, all intend lo hurt 
him, sti'k his ruin ; another dorea not go over a bridge, come 
near a pool, rock, steep hill, lie io a chamber where cr03»- 
beama are, for fear he be tempted U> hang, drown, or pre- 
dpitate himseir. If he be in a silent auditory, as at a ser- 
mon, he is afraid be shall speak aloud at unawares, something 
indecent, nnfit to be said. If be be locked in a dose room, 
he is afraid of being stifled for want of air, and still carries 
biscuit, aqua vitR, or some strong uraters about him, for fear 
of deliquiums, or being sick ; or if he be in a throng, middle 
of a church, multitude, where be may not well get out, 
though he sit at ease, he is so misaffecled. He will freely 
prmnise, undertake any business beforehand, but when it 
comes to be performed, he dare not adventure, but fears an 
infinite number of dangers, disasters, &c Some are '"afraid 
to be burned, or that the 'ground will sink under them, or 
'swallow them quidt, or that the king will call them in ques- 
tion for some feet they never did (Rhasts eotiL), and that they 
shall surely be executed." The terror of such a deaA 
troubles them, and they fear a» much and are equally tor- 
mented in mind, * "as they that have committed a murder, 
and are pensive without a cause, as if they were now pres- 
ently to be put to death," Plater, cap. 3, de mentit aUenat, 
They are afrtud of some loss, danger, that they shall surely 
lose their lives, goods, and all they have, but why they know 
not Trincavellius, etmiU. 13, lib. 1, had a patient that 
would needs make away himself, for fear of being hanged, 
and could not be persuaded for three years together, but that 
he bad killed a man. Plater, obttrvat. lib. 1, hath two otJier 
examples of r^uch as feared to be executed without a cause. 
If they come in a place where a robbery, theft, or any such 
offence liaih been done, they presently fear they are sus- 
pected, and many times betray themselves without a cause. 
Lewis XI., the French king, suspected every man a traitor 

I AIH snnbari. Mi d> Riga. Rtauta. tlmon DWrtii MiMutnr it duIb nrntU 
Na tarn atunrtwitiiF. Fonato*. prloeipam pDMatMkUqoM mmWH*, 
BtlmnaMtai Osi4oi •AM at ad npplletDm laqiM. 
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that came about him, durst trust no officer. Alii formidclcm 
omnium, alii quorundam (Fracastorius, lib, 2, de Intellect.) 
^ ^ some fear all alike, some certain men, and cannot endure 
their companies, are sick in them, or if they be from home.'' 
Some suspect a treason still, others "are afraid of their •dear- 
est and nearest friends." (Melanelius h GalenOy Ruffo, .^tUOy) 
and dare not be alone in the dark for fear of hobgoblins and 
devils; he suspects everything he hears or sees to be a 
devil, or enchanted, and imagineth a thousand chimeras and 
visions, which to his thinking he certainly sees, bugbears, 
talks with black men, ghosts, goblins, ^c, * Omnes se terreni 
aur€Bj sanus excitat omnis. Another through bashfulness, 
suspicion, and timorousness, will not be seen abroad, * ^ love9 
darkness as life, and cannot endure the light," or to sit in 
lightsome places, his hat still in his eyes, he will neith^ 
see nor be seen by his good-will, Hippocrates, lib. de Insania 
€t Melancholia, He dare not come in company for fear he 
should be misused, disgraced, overshoot himself in gesture or 
speeches, or be sick; he thinks every man observes him, 
aims at him, derides him, owes him malice. Most part 
• *' they are afraid they are bewitched, possessed, or poisoned 
by their enemies, and sometimes they suspect their nearest 
friends ; he thinks something speaks or talks within him, or 
to him, and he belcheth of the poison." Christophoras k 
Vega, lib. 2, cap. 1, had a patient so troubled, that by no 
persuasion or physic he could be reclaimed. Some are 
afraid that they shall have every fearful disease they see 
others have, hear of, or read, and dare not therefore hear or 
read of any such subject, no, not of melancholy itself, lest by 
appl3ring to themselves tliat which they hear or read, they 
should aggravate and increase it. If they see one possessed, 

1 Alios domasUcof tlmetf alios omncs. larraa et malot spirlfcos ab inimiois, vvaa- 

Atiu-<. < Alii fciment insidias. Aurel. flciis et incantatiooibus sibi putant objw- 

lib. 1, de morb. Chron. cap- 6. * Ille tarl. Hippocrates, potionem se Tenefl- 

charissimofl. hie omnes homines citra cam sumpMsse putat, et de hac ructars 

lUscrimen timet. « Virgil. * Hio in sibi crebr6 Tidetur. Idem Montaltos, 

laoem prodire timet, tenebrasqae qusMrit, cap. 21, JEtius, lib. 2, et alii. TralUanu, 

centra, ille caliginofli fUgii. * Qnldam L 1, cap. IS. 
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bewitched, an epileptic paraxjam, a man Bbaking with tba 
pak/i or gidd^-headed, reeling or standing in a dangerous 
place, ha., for many dajs after it runs in thw* ounda, the/ 
are afrud thej iball be so too, thej are in like danger, as 
Ant r. 12, k. 2, nell obaerres in his Cases of Consc., and 
manj times bj violence of imagination thej produce it 
Thej cannot endure to see an^ terrible object, as a monster, 
a man executed, a carcass, hear the devil named, or anj 
tragical relation seen, but they quake for fear, Mecafat lomniart 
tibi videntw (Lucian), tfaey dream of hobgoblins, and maj 
Dot get it out of their minds a long time after; tbej applj 
(as I have said) all they bear, see, read, to themselves ; as 
* Felix Plater notes of some young physicians, that study to 
cure diseases, catch them themselves, will be aick, and appropri- 
ate all symptoms they fiad related of others, to their own per- 
sons. And therefore {quod tteram ttumeo, Heel nauteaat 
pcavl Ueiori, malo decern potiut verba, deciea repetita Uctt, 
abandare, qmtm unwn denderan) I would advise him that is 
actually melancholy not to read this tract of Symptoms, lest 
he disquiet or make himself for a time worse, and mora 
melancholy than he was before. Generally of them all take 
this, de itumibut tender conqveruntur et timent, saith Aretens ; 
ihey compliun of toys, and fear * without a cause, and still 
tbink their melancholy to be most grievous, none so bad as 
they are, though it be nothing in respect, yet never any man 
sure was so troubled, or in this sort. As really tormented 
and perplexed, in as great an agooy for toys and trifles (such 
things as they will after laugh at themselves) as if they were 
most material and essential matters indeed, worthy to bo 
feared, and will not be satisfied. Pacify them for one, they 
are instantly troubled with some other fear ; always afrud 
of something which they foolishly imagine or conceive to 
themselves, which never peradventare was, never can be, 
never likely will be ; troubled in mind upon every small 
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occasion, unquiet, still complaining, grieving, vexing, sus* 
pecting, grudging, discontent, and cannot be freed so long as 
melancbolj continues. Or if their minds be more quiet for 
the present, and thej free from foreign fears, outward acci- 
dents, yet their bodies are out of tune, thej suspect some 
part or other to be amiss, now their head aches, heart, 
stomach, spleen, &c, is misaSected, they shall surely have 
this or that disease; still troubled in body, mind, or both, 
and through wind, corrupt fantasy, some accidental dia* 
temper, continually molested. Yet for all this, as ^ Jacchinus 
notes, " in all other things they are wise, staid, discreet, and 
do nothing unbeseeming their dignity, person or place, this 
foolish, ridiculous, and childish fear excepted; which so 
much, so continually tortures and crucifies their souls, like a 
barking dog that always bawls, but seldom bites, this fear 
ever molesteth, and so long as melancholy lasteth, cannot be 
avoided.** 

Sorrow is that other character, and inseparable companion, 
ds individual as Saint Cosmus and Damian, fidus Achates^ as 
all writers witness, a conlmon symptom, a continual, and still 
without any evident cause, ^mcBrerU omnes, et si roges eos 
reddere causam, nan possunt : grieving still, but why they 
cannot tell : Agekuti, tncuH, cogitabundiy they look as if they 
had newly come forth of Trophonius's den. And though 
they laugh many times, and seem to be extraordinary merry 
(as they will by fits), yet extreme lumpish again in an instant, 
dull and heavy, temel et iimtd, merry and sad, but most part 
sad; *Si qua placent, aheunt; inimica tenadus luerent: sor- 
row sticks by them still continually, gnawing as the vulture 
did ^ Titius's bowels, and they cannot avoid it. No sooner ara 
their eyes open, but after terrible and troublesome dreams 
their heavy hearts begin to sigh ; they are still fretting, chaf- 
ing, sighing, grieving, complaining, finding faults, repining, 



> Cap. 15, In 9 Rhavis, In mnltli Tidi, aliquid pneter dignitatem eommittunt. 
pwila r retioDflm Mmper aliquid timent, * Altomanu, cap. 7. Areteus, triitai 
In ewterlitainao optima aagsmnt,neqa6 funt >)faat.B^. 1. ^Orid. Mftti. 
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grudging, weeinng, fftaubmtimorumenoi, vexing themselves, 
'disquieted in mind, with rextlesB, unquiet tlioughts, discon- 
tent, diher for thdr own, other men's or public affairs, such 
as concern them not; things pasl^ present, or to come, the 
remembrance of some disgrace, loss, injury, abuses, &c^ 
troubles them now being idle afresh, as if it were sew done ; 
they are afflicted othenrisfl for some danger, loss, want, shame, 
misery, that will certainly come, as they suspect and mistrust 
Lugubris Ate frowns upon them, insomuch that Areteus weU 
calls it imgorem ont'mi, a rexation of the mind, a perpetual 
agoDj. Thejr can hardly be pleased or eased, though in 
other men's opinion moat happj, go, tarry, run, ride, ' — - 
poll aqvUem i»det atra eura; they cannot avoid this feral 
plague, let them come in what company they will, *haret 
lateri iethoHt anmdo, as to a deer that is struck, whether he 
run, go, rest with the herd, or alone, thb grief remtuns ; irres- 
olution, inconstancy, vanity of mind, their fear, torture, care^ 
jealousy, suspidon, &c., continues, and they cannot be r^ 
Heved. So * he complained in the poet, 

" Doamm rsToitOT miettnj, atqoa ■Dimo (vri 
Pntorbato, stqus iiicerto pra agritnilins, 
Auido,aecBrraTit Sflrri: aoceoa detrahunt. 
Video alioa Ibttinare, Isctoa ■tenutn, 
CoBuKin ^paran, pro ta quliqae Mduto 
Foolebsot, qno ilUin mihl Isnirant miieriam." 

" Be came home sorrowful, and troubled in his mind, his ser- 
vaals did all they possibly could to please him ; one palled 
off his socks, another made ready his bed, a third his supper, 
all did their utmost endeavoura to ease his grief, and ex- 
hilarate his person, he was profoundly melancholy, he had 
loet his son, ittud angebal, that was his Cordolium, his pain, 
his agony which could not be removed." 

Ttediiutt viue.^ Hence it proceeds many times, that they 
ve weary of their lives, and feral thoughts to offer violenea 

•. L a, Od. 1. • HwMd. BMiiMiitiiB. AsL 1, «. I. 
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to their own persons oome into their mlnoU, UBdium vitce is a 
common symptom, tcarda fiuunt^ tnyraiaque tempora, thcj 
are soon tired with all things ; they will now tarry, now be 
gone ; now in bed they will rise, now up, then go to bed, now 
pleased, then again displeased ; now they like, by and by dia- 
like all, weary of all, sequttur nunc vivendi, nunc mortendt 
cupicb, saith Aurelianus, Ub. 1, cap. 6, bat most part ^vitam 
damncmt, discontent, disquieted, perplexed upon every lighl^ 
or no occasion, object ; often tempted* I say, to make away 
themselves : * Vivere nolunl, mart nesciunt : they cannot die, 
they will not live ; they complain, weep, lament, and think 
they lead a most miserable life, never was any man so bad, 
or so before, every poor man they see is most fortunate In 
respect of them, every beggar that comes to the door is hap* 
pier than they are, they could be contented to change lives 
with them, especially if they be alone, idle, and parted from 
their ordinary company, molested, displeased, or provoked; 
grief, fear, agony, discontent, wearisomeness, laziness, sus- 
picion, or some such passion forcibly seizeth on them. Tet 
by and by when they come in company again, which they 
like, or be pleased, 9tuim sententicun rurnu damnant, et vita 
solcUio delectaniur, as Octavius Homtianus observes, lib, 2, 
cap. 5, they condemn their former dblike, and are well 
pleased to live. And so they continue, till with some fresh 
discontent they be molested again, and then they are weary 
of their lives, weary of all, they will die, and show rather a 
necessity to live, than a desire. Claudius the emperor, as 
' Sueton describes him, had a spice of this disease, for wheo 
he was tormented with the pain of his stomach, he had a con* 
ocit to make away himself. Julius Caesar Claudinus, consiL 
84, had a Polonian to his patient, so affected, that through 
* fear and sorrow, with which he was still disquieted, hated 
his own life, wished for death every moment, and to be freed 
of his misery. Mercurial is another, and another that was 

1 Altomarufl. * Seneca. > Cap. 81. < Loget et (temper tristatar, aoUtadinam 
Quo stomaehl dolore oorreptiiin se etiain amat, mortefin dbi precatnr, Tltam pv^ 
dfl oonacUoenda morte ooglUase dixit, priam odio habet. 
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oflen minded to dispatch himBcIf, and bo continued for maaj 

Sutpieion, jealoutj/.'] Snapidon, and jeakras;, are general 
BTmptomg; Uiej are commoolj' distrustful, apt to mistake, 
and amplify, faeili irtueibiUt, ' teetj, pettish, peeviab, and 
read;^ to smarl upon every 'small occasion, cum otntetMtnwt, 
and without a cause, datum vei non datum, it will be teandalum 
aootptum. If the; speak ia jest, he takes it in good earnest 
If thej be not saluted, inrited, consulted with, caUed to coun- 
mI, &c, or that anj respect, small compliment, or ceremony 
be omitted, the; think themselves neglected, and contemned ; 
for a time that tortures them. If two talk together, discourse, 
whisper, jest, or tell a tale in general, be thinks present^ 
they mean him, applies all to himself, de te putat omnia did. 
Or if they talk with him, he is ready to miaoonstrue every 
word they speak, and interpret it to the worst ; be cannot 
endure any man to look steadily on him, speak to him ahnost, 
laugh, jest or be familiar, or hem, or point, cough, or spit, or 
make a noise sometimes, &c. *He thinks they laugh or 
point at him, or' do it in disgrace of him, circumvent him, 
contemn him ; every man looks at him, he is pale, red, sweats 
fiir fear and anger, lest somebody shonld observe him. He 
works upon it, and long afler this false conceit of an abtise 
troubles him. Montanns, contiL 22, gives instance in a 
melancholy Jew, that was Iracwidior Adrid, so waspish and 
suspicious, tarn faciH iraliu, that no man could tell bow to 
carry himself in his company. 

Jneonslaney.'} Inconstant they are in all their actions, 
▼ertiginous, restles.-*, unapt to resolve of any business, they 
will and will not, persuaded to and fro upon every small 
occasion, or word spoken ; and yet if once they be resolved, 
obstinate, bard to be reconciled. If they abhor, dislike, or 
distaste, once settled, though to the better by odds, by no 

< VKUi Id Inm Iscldnnt. Ant Angor riM aan, ■ Buapiolo, SMiUih 

t In dog »IUL nliKttu trs. Bmiu. Ul iTmiilanikU. CrUo. Bp. Julio Ala>. 

nU, rnet. nubr. nloellH li> dniUB. wdrta oaui. ISt Sooltiil 
A«liiBi». I. aTKs- 1, Tnat. 1, i>p. U 
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counsel, or persuasion to be removed. Yet in most things 
wavering, irresolute, unable to deliberate, through fear, ^o- 
ciunt, et mox facH pcmttet (Aretetts)y avari, et paulo post 
prodigi. Now prodigal, and then covetous, they do, and by 
and by repent them of that which they have done, so that 
both ways they are troubled, whether they do or do not, 
want or have, hit or miss, disquieted of all hands, soon weary, 
and still seeking change ; restless, I say, fickle, fugitive, they 
may not abide to tarry in one place long. 

1** RonuB TUB optans, absentem roBtious urbem 
Tollitadastra" 

no company long, or to persevere in any action or business. 

s ** Et similis regam pneris, pappare minutum 
Poscit, et iratus mamma lallare recusat,*' 

etlsoons pleased, and anon displeased, as a man that's bitten 
with fleas, or that cannot sleep turns to and fro in his bed, 
their restless minds are tassed and vary, they have no 
patience to read out a book, to play out a game or two, walk 
a mile, sit an hour, &c, erected and dejected in an instant ; 
animated to undertake, and upon a word spoken again dis- 
couraged. 

Passionate.'] Extreme passionate, Qmcquid volunt vak^ 
volunt ; and what they desire, they do most furiously seek ; 
anxious ever and very solicitous, distrustful, and timorous, 
envious, malicious, profuse one while, sparing another, but 
most part covetous, muttering, repining, discontent, and still 
complaining, grudging, peevish, injuriairum tenaces, prone to 
revenge, soon troubled, and most violent in all their imagine- 
tions, not affable in speech, or apt to vulgar compliment, but 
surly, dull, sad, austere ; cogitabundi still, very intent, and as 
' Albertus Durer paints melancholy, like a sad woman lean- 

1 Hor. *' At Rome, wishing for the eat pap, and, angry at the nurae, reftiM 

fieldi ; in the country, extolling the city her to sing lullaby." • In his Duteb 

10 the skicfl.'* < Pers. Sat. 8, 18 ''And work picture 
tike the chUdreo of DoMUty. require to 
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ing on her arm with fixed looks, neglected habit, &c, held 
therefore by some proud, soil, sottish, or half-mad, as the Ab- 
derites esteemed of Democritus; and yet of a deep reach, 
excellent apprehension, judicious, wise, and witty ; for I am 
of that ^ nobleman's mind, *' Melancholy advanceth men's con- 
ceits, more than any humour whatsoever," improves their 
meditations more than any strong drink or sack. They are 
of profound judgment in some things, although in others non 
melt judieant inguieti^ saith Fracastorius, lib. 2, de IntelL 
And i\s^ Arculanus, c. 16, tit 9 RJums terms it, Judicium 
pierumque perversumj corruptif cum judieant hanesta inho- 
netla, ei amicitiam hahent pro inimicitia : they count honesty 
dishonesty, friends as enemies, they will abuse their best 
friends, and dare not offend their enemies. Cowards most 
part et ad inferendam injuriam timidisnmi^ saith Cardan, 
Uh, 8, cixp. 4, de rerum varietate : loath to offend, and if they 
chance to overshoot themselves in word or deed; or any 
tmall business or circumstance be omitted, forgotten, they are 
miserably tormented, and frame a thousand dangers and in- 
conveniences to themselves, ex musea elephantemy if once 
Ihey conceit it ; overjoyed with every good rumour, tale, or 
prosperous event, transported beyond themselves ; with every 
small cross again, bad news, misconceived injury, loss, dan- 
ger, afflicted beyond measure, in great agony, perplexed, de 
jected, astonished, impatient, utterly undone ; fearful, sus- 
picious of aU. Yet again, many of them desperate hare- 
brains, rash, careless, fit to be assassins, as being void of all 
fear and sorrow, according to ^ Hercules de Saxonid, ^^ Most 
audacious, and such as dare walk alone in the night, through 
deserts and dangerous places, fearing none." 

Amorous.'] " They are prone to love," and * easy to be 
taken ; Propemi ad amorem et excandescentiam (Montaltus, 
cap, 21), quickly enamoured, and dote upon all, love one 
dearly, till they see another, and then dote on her, Et hane^ 

> Howard, cap. 7, dUbr. * Tnet. de «t loea pericnlofla, n«minem tfantnt 
bmI. eap. 2. Noetu ambulant per sylTas, * FacUi amant. Altom. 

VOL. II. 2 
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tt hanc, et iUam^ et omnes, the present moves most, and the 
last commonly they love best. Yet some again Anterotu^ 
cannot endure the sight of a woman, abhor the sex, as that 
same melancholy ^ duke of Muscovy, that was instantly sick 
if he came but in sight of them ; and that 'Anchorite, that 
fell into a cold palsy when a woman was brought before him. 
HumorotisJ] Humorous they are beyond all measure, some- 
times profusely laughing, extraordinarily merry, and then 
again weeping without a cause (which is familiar with many 
gentlewomen), groaning, sighing, pensive, sad, almost dis- 
tracted, muUa absurda Jingunt, et d ralione aUena (saith 
• Frambesarius), they feign many absurdities, vain, void of 
reason ; one supposeth himself to be a dog, cock, bear, horse, 
glass, butter, &c He is a giant, a dwarf, as strong as an 
hundred men, a lord, duke, prince, &c And if he be told 
he hath a stinking breath, a great nose, that he is sick, or in- 
clined to such or such a disease, he believes it eflsoons, and 
peradventure by force of imagination will work it out Many 
of them are immovable, and fixed in their conceits, others 
vary upon every object, heard or seen. If they see a stage- 
play, they run upon that a week afler ; if they hear music, 
or see dancing, they have nought but bagpipes in their brain ; 
if they see a combat, they are all for arms. * If abused, an 
abuse troubles them long after ; if crossed, that cross, &c. 
Restless in their thoughts and actions, continually meditat- 
ing, Velet (Bffri somnta, vance finguntur species ; more like 
dreams, than men awake, they fain a company of antic, fan- 
tastical conceits, they have most frivolous thoughts, imposj^ible 
to be effected ; and sometimes think verily they hear and see 
present before their eyes such phantasms or goblins, they 
fear, suspect, or conceive, they still talk with, and follow 
them. In fine, cogitationes somniarUihus similes^ id vigilant^ 
quod alii somniant cogitabundi : still, saith Avicenna, they 

1 Bodlne. * lo. Mi^or, ritls pfttram, tult. lib. 1, 17 Cons. * Generally ai 

fbl. 202. Paulas Abbu Bremita tanta thev are pleased or displeased, so art 

loUtudine peneTerat, nt neo Testem neo their continual oogltatioiis pleadng or 

f ultum mulieili ferre posslt, fre. *Coo- dtspleasinic. 
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wake as others dream, and such for the most part are their 
imaginations and conceits, ^absurd, vain, foolish toys, yet 
they are ' most curious and solicitous, continual, et supra nuh 
dum, RhasiSj cent. lib. 1, cap, 9, pnemedttantur de aliqua re. 
As serious in a toy, as if it were a most necessary business, 
of great moment, importance, and still, still, still thinking of 
it : scBviunt in ««, macerating themselves. Though they do 
talk with you, and seem to be otherwise employed, and to 
your thinking very intent and busy, still that toy runs in 
their mind, that fear, that suspicion, that abuse, that jealousy, 
that agooy, that vexation, that cross, that castle in the air, 
that crotchet, that whimsey, that fiction, that pleasant waking 
dream, whatsoever it Ls. Nee interrogant (saith 'Fracas- 
tonus) nee interrogatis recte respondent. They do not much 
heed what you say, their mind is on another matter; ask 
what you will, they do not attend, or much intend that busi- 
ness they are about, but forget themselves what they are say- 
ing, doing, or should otherwise say or do, whither they are 
going, di^«tracted with their own melancholy thoughts. One 
laughs upon a sudden, another smiles to himself, a third 
frowns, calls, his lips go still, he acts with his hand as he 
walks, &C. 'TIS proper to all melancholy men, saith ^ Mer- 
curiaUs, con. 11. ^ What conceit they have once entertained, 
to be most intent, violent, and continually about it." Invittu 
occurrit, do what they may they cannot be rid of it, against 
their wills they must think of it a thousand times over, Per^ 
petud molestantur nee oUivisci possunt, they are continually 
troubled with it, in company, out of company ; at meat, at 
exercise, at all times and places, ' non desinunt ea, qua min- 
ime voluni, cogitare, if it be offensive especially, they cannot 
forget it, they may not rest or sleep for it, but still torment- 
ing them<elve^, Sgsiphi iaxum volvunt sihi ipsis, as • Bruner 
observes, Perpetua calamitas et miserabile flagellum, 

1 Oronee exercent Tame intenueque An- quas semel imaf^nationes Talde reoepo- 

tmi cof^tationes, (N. PL<k> Bruel) et astd- rint. non HcWk rcjiciant, sed hae etiam 

luK. i Curicsi de rebus minimifl. vul inyiti« semper occurrant. & TuUi* 

Aretenn. s lib. 2, de Intell. ^ IIoc us de Senect. • Coosil. med. pro Hy- 

anelaDchollcis omnibus proprium, ut pochondriaco. 
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Bashfulness,'] ^ Crato, ^ Laurentius, and Fernelius, put 
bashfulness for an ordinary symptom, mbrustictu pudor^ or 
mtioiug pudoTy is a thing which much haunt<« and tormenta 
them. If they have been misused, derided, disgraced, chid* 
den, &C., or by any perturbation of mind misaffected, it so far 
troubles them, that they become quite moped many times, 
and so disheartened, dejected, they dare not come abroad, into 
strange companies especially, or manage their ordinary affairs, 
so childish, timorous, and bashful, they can look no man in the 
fkce ; some are more disquieted in this kind, some less, longer 
some, others shorter, by fits, <Scc., though some on ^e other 
side (according to * Fracastorius) be inverecundi et pefitnaceg, 
impudent and peevish. But most part they are very shame- 
faced, and that makes them with Pet Blesensis, Qiristopher 
Urswick, and many such, to refuse honours, offices, and pre- 
ferments, which sometimes fall into their mouths, they cannot 
speak, or put forth themselves as others can, Hmor hos, pudor 
impedU lUos, timorousness and bashfulness hinder their pro- 
ceedings, they are contented with their present estate, un- 
willing to undertake any office, and therefore never likely to 
rise. For that cause they seldom visit their friends, except 
some familiars ; paucUoqui^ of few words, and oftentimes 
wholly silent. ^ Frambeserius, a Frenchman, had two such 
patients, omnino tacitumos, their friends could not get them 
to speak; JRodericus a Fonseca, consult, torn, 2, 85 consiL 
gives instance in a young man, of twenty-seven years of age, 
that was frequently silent, bashful, moped, solitary, that would 
not eat his meat, or sleep, and yet again by fits apt to be 
angry, &c 

Solitariness.^ Most part they are, as Plater notes, desides^ 
tacttumt, affre imptdsi nee nisi coacti procedunt, S^c, they 
will scarce be compelled to do that which concerns them, 
though it be for their good, so diffident, so dull, of small or no 
compliment, unsociable, hard to be acquainted with, especially 
of strangers ; they had rather write their minds than speak, 

1 CoDflU. 48. *Cap. 6 > Ub. 2, de IntelL « Convolt. 16 «t 16, Ub. 1. 
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and above all things love solitariness. Ob voh^^tatem, un ob 
Hmorem 9oH sutU f Are they so solitary for pleasure (one 
asks) or pain ? for both ; jet I rather think for fear and sor- 
row, &c 

i" Hino metnnnt cupiantqne, dolent ftagiuntqne, nao aanif 
Bespioiont, clansi tenebris, et carcere csbco.** 

** Hence ^tis thej grieve and fear, avoiding light, 
And shot themselves in prison dark firom sight.*' 

As Bellerophon in * Homer, 

" Qni miser in sylvis mcerens errabat opacis, 
Ipse sunm oor edens, hominnm vestigia vitans.** 

** That wandered in the woods, sad, all alone. 
Forsaking men's society, making great moan.** 

They delight in floods and waters, desert places, to walk alone 
in orchards, gardens, private walks, back lanes, averse from 
company, as Diogenes in his tab, or Timon Misanthropus, 
*they abhor all companions at last, even their nearest ao> 
quaintances and most familiar friends, for they have a conceit 
(I say) every man observes them, will deride, laagh to scorn, 
or misuse them, confining themselves therefore wholly to their 
private houses or chtimbeTs, Jn^vnt homines sine causa (saith 
Rhasis) et odio habent, cont L 1, e. 9, they will diet them- 
selves, feed and live alone. It was one of the chiefest rea- 
sons why the citizens of Abdera suspected Democritus to be 
melancholy and mad, because that, as Hippocrates related in 
his epistle to Philopoemenes, *" he forsook the city, lived in 
groves and hollow trees, upon a green bank by a brook side, 
or confluence of waters all day long, and all night." Qiue 
quidem (i^aith he) plurimum atra bile vexatis el melanchoHcis 
eveniunt^ deserta frequentcmi, homdnumque congressum aver- 
santur; 'which is an ordinary thing with melancholy men. 
The Egyptians therefore in their hieroglyphics expressed a 

1 Vir?. JBo. 6. * Tlbd. 8. • 81 herbis, vel sd aqnaniin erebra et quieta 

raalnm exuperetnr, homines odio liabent fluenta, fre. * Oaudet tenebnii, all- 

at flolitaria petunt. « Democritus solet tnrqae dolor. Ps. Ixii. VirilaTi et fto- 

noctes et dies apud se degere, pleramque tas sum velut nycticorax In domlclUo^ 

autem in speluncis, sub amoenifl arbo- passer soUtarius In tomplo. 
ruiD umbiis rel in teoebris, et moUibus 
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melancholy man by a hare sitting in her form, as being a 
most timorous and solitary creature, Pierius, Hieroglyph, L 12. 
But this, and all precedent symptoms, are more or less appar- 
ent, as the humour is intended or remitted, hardly perceived 
in some, or not at all, most manifest in others. Childish in 
some, terrible in others ; to be derided in one, pitied or ad- 
mired in another ; to him by fits, to a second continuate ; and 
howsoever these symptoms be common and incident to aU 
persons, yet they are the more remarkable, frequent, furious, 
and violent in melancholy men. To speak in a word, there 
is nothing so vain, absurd, ridiculous, extravagant, impossible, 
incredible, so monstrous a chimsera, so prodigious and strange, 
^such as painters and poets durst not attempt, which they 
wiU not really fear, feign, suspect and imagine unto them- 
selves ; and that which ^ Lod. Viv. said in a jest of a silly 
country fellow, that killed his ass for drinking up the moon, 
ut lunam mundo redderet, you may truly say of them in ear- 
nest ; they will act, conceive all extremes, contrarieties, and 
contradictions, and that in infinite varieties. MeUmchoUci 
plane incredihilia sihi persuadenU ^U vix omnibus sactdis duo 
reperti sint, qui idem imaginati sint (Erastus de Lamiis)j 
scarce two of two thousand that concur in the same symp- 
toms. The tower of Babel never yielded such confusion of 
tongues, as the chaos of melancholy doth variety of symp- 
toms. There is in all melancholy similitudo dissimilis, like 
men's faces, a disagreeing likeness still ; and as in a river we 
swim in the same place, though not in the same numerical 
water ; as the same instrument affords several lessons, so the 
same disease yields diversity of symptoms. Which howsoever 
they be diverse, intricate, and hard to be confined, I will ad- 
venture yet in such a vast confusion and generality to bring 
them into some oi*der ; and so descend to particulars. 

> Bt qiue Tiz aadet f&bula, monstra parit. * In cap ^, 1. 10, d» oIt. dil, 
Uuiam ab Afiao epotam Tident. 
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SuBSECT. m. — Partteuksf Symptoms from the influence of 
Stars^ parts of the Body, and Humours, 

Some men have peculiar symptoms, according to their 
temperament and crisis, which thej had from the stars and 
those celestial influences, variety of wits and dispositions, as 
Anthony Zara contends, Anat, inyen. sect. 1, memb. 11, 12, 
13, 14, plurtmum irritant influentia codesteSj unde cientur 
animd agritudines et morhi corporum. ^ One saith, diverse 
diseases of the body and mind proceed from their influences, 
• as 1 have already proved out of Ptolemy, Pontanus, Lem- 
nius, Cardan, and others, as they are principal signiflcators 
of manners, diseases, mutually irradiated, or lords of the gen- 
iture, &c Ptolomeus in his centiloquy, Hermes, or whoso- 
ever else the author of that tract, attributes all these symp- 
toms, which are in melancholy men, to celestial influences; 
which opinion, MercuriaUSy de affect, lib. cap. 10, rejects ; but, 
as I say, ' Jovianus Pontanus and others stiffly defend. That 
some are solitary, dull, heavy, churlish ; some again blithe, 
buxom, light, and merry, they ascribe wholly to the stars. 
As if Saturn be predominant in his nativity, and cause mel- 
ancholy in his temperature, then * he shall be very austere, 
sullen, churlish, black of colour, profound in his cogitations, 
full of cares, miseries, and discontents, sad and fearful, 
always silent, solitary, still delighting in husbandry, in woods, 
orchards, gardens, rivers, ponds, pools, dark walks and close : 
Ooyitationes sunt veBe cedificare, velle arbores plantare, agros 
colere, S^c. To catch birds, fishes, &c., still contriving and 
musing of such matters. If Jupiter domineers, they are more 
ambitious, still meditating of kingdoms, magistracies, oflices, 
honours, or that they are princes, potentates, and how they 
would carry themselves, &c. If Mars, they are all for wars, 
brave combats, monomachfes, testy, choleric, harebrain, rasli, 
furious, and violent in their actions. They will feign them- 

^ V«lo. 1. 4, e. 5. s Sect. 2, Memb. 1, Sabs. 4. > De reb eoBlest. ab. 10, e. 18. 
I. d» Indac^ OoelenitiB. 
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selves victors, commanders, are passionate and satirical in 
their speeches, great braggers, ruddy of colour. And thoagh 
thej be poor in show, vile and base, yet like Telephus and 
Peleus in the ^ poet, AmpuUas jaetarU et sesqutpedaUa verbciy 
^ forget their swelling and gigantic words," their mouths are 
full of myriads, and tetrarchs at their tongues' end. If the 
sun, they will be lords, emperors, in conceit at least, and 
monarchs, give offices, honours, &c If Venus, they are still 
courting of their mistresses, and most apt to love, amorooalj 
given, they seem to hear music, plays, see fine pictures, dan- 
cers, merriments, and the like. Ever in love, and dotib od 
ail they see. MercurialLsts are solitary, much in contempla- 
tion, subtile, poets, philosophers, and musing most part about 
such matters. If the moon have a hand, they are all ibr per- 
egrinations, sea voyages, much affected with travels, to dis- 
course, read, meditate of such things; wandering in their 
thoughts, diverse, much delighting in waters, to fish, fowl, &e. 

But the most immediate symptoms proceed from the tem- 
perature itself, and the organical parts, as head, liver, spleen, 
meseraic veins, heart, womb, stomach, &c, and most espe- 
cially from distemperature of spirits (which, as * Hercules de 
Saxonii contends, are wholly immaterial), or from the foot 
humours in those seats, whether they be hot or cold, natural, 
unnatural, innate or adventitious, intended or remitted, simple 
or mixed, their diverse mixtures, and several adustions, com- 
binations, which may be as diversely varied, as those ' four 
first qualities in * Clavius, and produce as many several symp- 
toms and monstrous fictions as wine doth effect, which as An- 
dreas Bachius observes, Uh. 8, de vino, cap, 20, are inflnitew 
Of greater note be these. 

If it be natural melancholy, as Lod, Mercatus, Ub, 1, ecqk 
17, de mdan. T. Bright, c. 16, hath largely described, either 
of the spleen, or of the veins, faulty by excess of quantity, or 
thi(*^ness of substance, it is a cold and dry humour, as Mon- 

1 Hot. de art. poet. * Tract. 7, d« dam, aiocam. « Ooai.iB 1, e. Johunii 

If eUun. > Hamidam, calidam, fidgi- de Sacroboeoo. 
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tanus affirms, consil. 26, the parties are sad, timorous and 
fearful. Prosper Calenus, in his book de aJtra bilcy will have 
them to be more stupid than ordinary, cold, heavy, dull, soli- 
tary, sluggish; Si mu&am atram hilem et frigidam habent 
Hercules de Saxonii, c. 19, /. 7, *" holds these that are 
naturally melancholy, to be of a leaden colour or black," and 
so doth Guianerius, c, 3, tract. 15, and such as think them- 
selves dead many times, or that they see, talk with black 
men, dead men, spirits and goblins frequently, if it be in 
excess. These symptoms vary according to the mixture of 
those four humours adust, which is unnatural melancholy. 
For as Trallianos hath written, cap, 16, Z!. 7, *" There is not 
one cause of this melancholy, nor one humour which begets, 
but diverse diversely intermixed, from whence proceeds this 
variety of symptoms ; " and those varying again as they are 
hot or cold. • ** Cold melancholy (saith Benedic Vittorius 
Faventinus pract. mag.) is a cause of dotage, and more mild 
symptoms ; if hot or more adust, of more violent passions, 
and furies.'* Fracastorius, L 2, de intellect, will have us to 
consider well of it, * " with what kind of melancholy every 
one is troubled, for it much avails to know it ; one is enraged 
by fervent heat, another is possessed by sad and cold ; one is 
fearful, shamefaced ; the other impudent and bold ; as Ajax, 
Arma rapit superosque furens in pralia poscit : quite mad or 
tending to madness : Nunc hos, nunc impetit iUos. Bellero- 
phon on the other side, solis errai male sanus in agris, 
wanders alone in the woods ; one despairs, weeps, and is 
weary of his life, another laughs, &c All which variety is 
produced from the several degrees of heat and cold, which 
* Hercules de Saxonia will have wholly proceed from the dis- 
tem|>erature of spirits alone, animal especially, and those 
immaterial, the next and immediate causes of melancholy, as 

1 Si residet mclanchoIiA natamlis, tales mor frigidas deliri! caam, humor calidiu 

plnmbei colorin aut nigri. stapidi, solita- furorin. * Multum refert qua qubqu* 

rii s Non una melancaoU«e cauna est, melancholift teneatur, huno fervens et 

ner uona humor ritii parens, sed plares, accensa agltat, ilium tri^tis et frigens 

et alius aliter mutatus, unde noQ oranes occupat: hi tlmMf, ilH inrenscundi, in- 

esdem sentiunt symptomata. * Hu- tiepldl, kc. i> Cap. 7 et 8, TrMt. de Mel 
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thej are hot, oold, dry, moist, and from their agitation pro- 
ceeds that diversity of symptoms, which he reckons up in the 
^ thirteenth chap, of his Tract of Melancholy, and that largely 
through every part. Others will have them come from the 
diverse adustion of the four humours, which in this unnatural 
melancholy, by corruption of blood, adust choler, or melan- 
choly natural, * " by excessive distemper of heat turned, in 
comparison of the natural, into a sharp lye by force of adu»- 
tion, cause, according to the diversity of their matter, diverse 
and strange symptoms,** which T. Bright reckons up in his 
following chapter. So doth ^Arculanus, according to the 
four principal humours adust, and many others. 

For example, if it proceed from phlegm (which is seldom 
and not so frequently as the rest), * it stirs up dull symptoms, 
and a kind of stupidity, or impassionate hurt ; they are sleepy, 
saith ^ Savanarola, dull, slow, cold, blocki^, ass-like, Asini* 
nam melancholiamy ^ Melancthon calls it, ^* they are much 
given to weeping, and delight in waters, ponds, ]kx)1s, rivers, 
tishing, fowling," &c. (Amoldus, hreviar, 1, cap. 18.) They 
are ^ pale of colour, slothful, apt to sleep, heavy ; ' much 
troubled with headache, continual meditation, and muttering 
to themselves; they dream of waters, *that they are in 
danger of drowning, and fear such things, Rhasis. They are 
fatter than others that are melancholy, of a muddy com- 
plexion, apter to spit, ^^ sleep, more troubled with rheum than 
the rest, and have their eyes still fixed on the ground. Such 
a patient had Hercules de Saxonia, a widow in Venice, that 
was fat and very sleepy still ; Christophorus k Vega, another 
afiectcd in the same sort. If it be inveterate or violent, the 
symptoms are more evident, they plainly denote and are 
ridiculous to otliers, in all their gestures, actions, speeches ; 



I Slirift mclitncholIaB ex lntemp«rie et flarlos plorant multnm. f V\^j% n«s- 

agltatione npirituum idoe materia >T. citur ex colore pallido et albo, Here, dt 

Bright, cap. 16. Treat. Mel. > Cap. Saxon. < SaTanaroLi. * MiuroR cft* 

16, in 9 RhasiM. < Bright, c. 16. dere in ne, aut suhmeivi timeiit, cum 

) Pract. mi^or. Somniann. piger, Mgidiu. torpore et M'rnitte et HuHm araant tales, 

De anima, cap. de humor. Si 4 Phleg- Alexand. c. 16, lib. 7. "^^ Semper ferj 

mate «emper in aqui« lere annt, et circa dormit Mninoleata, c. 16, 1. 7. 
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imagining impossibilities, as he in Christophonis k Vega, that 
thought he was a tun of wine, ^ and that Siennois, that re- 
solved within himself not to piss, for fear he should drown all 
the town. 

If it proceed from blood adust, or that there be a mixture 
of blood in it, ^ " such are commonly ruddy of complexion, 
and high-coloured,** according to Salust Salvianus, and Her- 
cules de Saxonia. And as Savanarola, Vittorius Faventinus 
Emper. farther adds, • " the veins of their eyes be red, as 
well as their faces." They are much inclined to laughter, 
witty and merry, conceited in discourse, pleasant, if they be 
not far gone, much given to music, dancing, and to be in 
women's company. They meditate wholly on such things, 
and think ^ they see or hear plays, dancing, and such-like 
sports (free from all fear and sorrow, as ^ Hercules de Sax- 
onii suppo:^eth). If they be more strongly possessed with 
this kind of melancholy, Amoldus adds, Breviar. lib. 1, cap. 
18, like him of Argos in the Poet, that sate laughing * all 
day long, as if he had been at a theatre. Such another is 
mentioned by ^ Aristotle, living at Abydos, a town of Asia 
Minor, that would sit afler the same fashion, as if he had 
been upon a stage, and sometimes act himself; now clap his 
hands, and laugh, as if he had been well pleased with thf 
sight Wolfius relates of a country fellow called Brunselliw , 
subject to this humour, ' ^ that being by chance at a sermon, 
saw a woman fall off from a form half asleep, at which object 
most of the company laughed, but he for his part was so 
much moved, that for three whole days after he did nothing 
but laugh, by which means he was much weakened, and 
worse a long time following." Such a one was old Sophocles, 
and Democritas himself had hilare delirium, much in this 



1 lAnrentiiu. < Cap. 6, de mel. Si putat m videre choreM, maslram andire, 

i Mngalne, renlt mbedo oculoram et ludoa, &o. & Cap. 2, Tract, de Melaa. 

bciei, plurimtui rlsas. * Venn oculo- * Hor. ep. lib. 2, quidam baud ignobilif 

rum sunt rubra, ride an praacesserit Tioi Ar^, &c. 7 lAh. de reb. mir. ^Cutu 

ttaromatum usus, et frequeos balneum, inter concionandum mulier doriuienrt d 

Trallian. lib. 1. 16, an pneoemierit mora subtellio caderet, et omnes reliqui qui id 

ab aole * lU let p:itians d 4 lauguiDe, Tidnent, riderent, tribal pott diebui, &o 
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vein. Laurentius, cap, 3, de mektn, thinks this kind of mefaui- 
choly, which is a little adust with some mixture of blood, Ui 
be that which Aristotle meant, when he said melancholy men 
of all others are most witty, which causeth many times a 
divine ravishment, and a kind of enthtisiasrnus, which stirreth 
them up to be excellent philosophers, poets, prophets, dec. 
Mercuriali.s, consiL 110, gives instance in a young man his 
patient, sanguine melancholy, ^ ^ of a great wit, and excel* 
lently learned." 

If it arise from choler adust, they are bold and impudent, 
and of a more harebrain disposition, apt to quarrel, and think 
of such things, battles, combats, and their manhood, furious ; 
impatient in discourse, stiff, irrefragable and prodigious in 
their tenets ; and if they be moved, most violent, outrageous, 
'ready to disgrace, provoke any, to kill themselves and 
others ; Amoldus adds, stark mad by fits, ' " they sleep little, 
their urine is subtile and fiery. (Guianerius.) In their fits 
you shall hear them speak all manner of languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, that never were taught or knew them 
before." Apponensis, in com. in Pro, sec. 30, speaks of a 
mad woman that spake excellent good Latin ; and Rhasis 
knew another, that could prophesy in her fit, and foretell 
things truly to come. ^ Guianerius had a patient could make 
Latin verses when the moon was combust, otherwise illiterate. 
Avicenna and some of his adherents will have these symptoms, 
when they happen, to proceed from the devil, and that they 
are rather dismoniaci, possessed, than mad or melancholy, or 
both together, as Jason Pratensis thinks, Immisceni se maU 
genii, &c., but most ascribe it to the humour, which opinion 
Montaltus, cap. 21, stiffly maintains, confuting Avicenna and 
the rest, referring it wholly to the quality and disposition of 
the humour and subject. Cardan, de rerum var. lib. 8, cap. 
10, holds thase men of all others fit to be assassins, bold, 
hardy, fierce, and adventurous, to undertake anything by 

1 JuTenb et non vulgaris eraditionb. nft sabtllls et igiea, parom dormiant 
> Si A cholera, furibundi Interfldant m * Tract. 15, c. 4. 
•t alios, putont m Tidere pngoM. ' Uri- 
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reasou of their choler adust ^ This humour, sajs he, pre- 
pares them to endure death itself, and all manner of torments 
with invincible courage, and 'tis a wonder to see with what 
alacrity they will undergo such tortures," %U supra ncUuram 
res mdeatur ; he ascribes this generosity, fury, or rather 
stupidity, to this adustion of choler and melancholy ; but I 
take these rather to be mad or desperate, than properly 
melancholy; for commonly this humour so adust and hot, 
degenerates into madness. 

If it come from melancholy itself adust, those men, saith 
Avicenna, ' " are usually sad and solitary, and that continu- 
ally, and in excess, more than ordinarily suspicious, more 
fearful, and have long, sore, and most corrupt imaginations ; " 
cold and black, bashful, and so solitary, that as * Amoldus 
writes, " they will endure no company, they dream of graves 
still, and dead men, and think themselves bewitched or 
dead ; " if it be extreme, they think they hear hideous noises, 
see and talk * ^ with black men, and converse familiarly with 
devils, and such strange chimeras and visions " (Grordonius), 
or that they are possessed by them, that somebody talks to 
them, or within them. Tales meUmcholici plerumque damo' 
mtici, MontaUuSy cansiL 26, ex Avicenna, Valescus de Ta- 
ranta had such a woman in cure, * ^ that thought she had to 
do with the devil ; " and Grentilis Fulgosus qtuest. 55, writes 
that he had a melancholy friend, that * ^ had a black man in 
the likeness of a soldier " still following him wheresoever he 
was. Laurentius, cap, 7, hath many stories of such as have 
thought themselves bewitched by their enemies; and some 
that would eat no meat as being dead. ^Anno 1550 an 
advocate of Paris fell into such a melancholy fit, that he 

> Ad haae perpetesoda ftirore npti da- sdiuta, tototes, de wpnlchilB smnnlant, 

euntnr, emcUtas quosTbi tolerant, et timent ne fiiaclnentur, putant n mortuo 

mortem, et furore exacerbate aadent et os, aspici nolant. < Videotor ribi ▼!• 

ad suppUela plus irritantur, mirum est dttre monachoe nigroe et daemonee, et 

qnantam habeant in tormeotis patienti- saspenKM et mortaoe. & Quaris nocte 

tm. s Tales plus eaBterls timent, et se cam dannone oolre putarit. * Sem- 

continae iristantar, Talde susplciosi, sol* per fere yidisee militem nlgram praaeU' 

ItadlDem dillgunt, cOTrapUssimas habent tern. ' Anthoay de Verdsur. 
tmaglnatioaes, &o. * Si 4 melancholia 
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believed verily he was dead, be could npt be persuaded 
otherwise, or to eat or drink, till a kinsman of bis, a scholar 
of Bourges, did eat before him dressed like a corse. Tbe 
story, saith Serres, was acted in a comedy before Charles the 
Ninth. Some think they are beasts, wolves, hogs, and cry 
like dogs, foxes, bray like asses, and low like kine, as King 
Prsetus's daughters. ^ Hildesheim, spiceL 2, de tnamd, hath 
an example of a Dutch baron so affected, and TrincavelUiM^ 
Ub, 1, cansil, 11, another of a nobleman in his country, 
' ^ that thought he was certainly a beast, and would imitate 
most of their voices," with many such symptoms, which 
may properly be reduced to this kind. 

If it proceed from tlie several combinations of these four 
humours, or spirits. Here de Saxon, adds hot, cold, dry» 
moist, dark, confused, settled, constringed, as it participates 
of matter, or is without matter, the symptoms are likewise 
mixed. One thinks himself a giant, another a dwarf; ood 
is heavy as lead, another is as light as a feather. Marcellud 
Donatus, L 2, cap, 41, makes mention out of Seneca, of oo^ 
Senecchio, a rich man, '^* that thought himself and every* 
thing else he had, great ; great wife, great horses, could not 
abide littie things, but would have great pots to drink ini 
great hose, and great shoes bigger than his feet'' Like her 
in * Trallianus, that supposed she ^ could shake all the world 
with her finger," and was afraid to clinch her hand together, 
lest she should crush the world like an apple in pieces ; or 
him in Gralen, , that thought he was ' Atlas, and sustained 
heaven with his shoulders. Another thinks himself so little^ 
that he can creep into a mouse-hole ; one fears heaven will 
fall on his head ; a second is a cock ; and such a one, 
* Guianerius saith he saw at Padua, that would clap his 
hands together and crow. ^ Another tliinks he is a nightin- 

1 Quidam maglttia bonm ntnulantor, menta pedtbus mnjom. * Lib. 1, mp. 

«t peoom M putant, ut PneU fllin. 16, putavit se uno tllgito Doete totnm 

* Baro quidam magitiu bourn, et rofitus mundum oonterere. * oostiDet ha* 

astnomin, et alioram anlraallum foces meris ooelam cam Atlante. Alii coril 

cfllnglt. * Crania magna patabat. ox* rulnam timent. * Cap. 1, Tract. Ifi^ 

on-m magnam, gndm «qao8, abhorruit aliuii te gallum putat, alios laadnlam 

mi Ilia paira, masna pocula, et oalcea- ' TralUaaoa. 
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gale, and therefore sings all the night long; another he ie 
all glass,, a pitcher, and will therefore let nobody come near 
him, and such a one i Laurentius gives out upon his credit, 
that he knew in France. Christophorus h. Vega, cap. H L 
14, Skenckius and Marcellus Donatus, /. 2, cap, 1, Imve 
manj such examples, and one amongst the rest of a baker in 
Ferrara, that thought he was composed of butter, and durst not 
8it in the sun, or come near the fire for fear of being melted ; 
of another that thought he was a case of leather, stuffed with 
wind. Some laugh, weep ; some are mad, some dejected, 
moped, in much agonj, some bj fits, others continuate, &c 
Some have a corrupt ear, thej think thej hear music, or 
some hideous noise as their fantasy conceives, corrupt eyes, 
some smelling ; some one sense, some another. ^ Lewis the 
Eleventh had a conceit everything did stink about him, all 
the odoriferous perfumes they could get, would not ease him, 
but still he smelled a filthy stink. A melancholy French 
poet in ' Laurentius being sick of a fever, and troubled with 
waking, by his physicians was appointed to use unguentum 
poptileum to anoint his temples ; but he so distasted the 
smell of it, that for many years afler, all that came near him 
he imagined to scent of it, and would let no man talk with 
him but aloof ofi^, or wear any new clothes, because he 
thought still they smelled of it ; in all other things wise and 
discreet, he would talk sensibly, save only in this. A gentle* 
man in Limousin, saith Anthony Verdeur, was persuaded he 
had but one leg, affrighted by a wild boar, that by chance 
struck him on the leg ; he could not be satisfied his leg was 
sound (in all other things well) until two Franciscans by 
chance coming that way, fully removed him from the conceit 
Sed dbunde fabularum auifmmw,— enough of story-telling. 

1 Oip. 1. dt mat 1 Anthony do Tmrdenr • Cap. 7, dt nuL 
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SuBSECT. IV. — Symptoms from EduccUion^ Custom^ Ckm^ 
tinuance of Time, our Condition^ mixed with other Dim* 
eases, by Fits, Inclination, S^c. 

Another great occasion of the variety of these symptoms 
proceeds from custom, discipline, education, and several incli- 
nations, 1 ^ this humour will imprint in melancholy men the 
objects most answerable to their condition of life, and ordi- 
nary actions, and dispose men according to their several 
studies and callings." If an ambitious man become melan- 
choly, he forthwith thinks he is a king, an emperor, a mon- 
arch, and walks alone, pleasing himself with a vain hope of 
some future preferment, or present as he supposeth, and 
withal acts a lord's part, takes upon him to be some states- 
man or magnifico, makes conges, gives entertainment, looks 
big, <&c. Francis(X) Sansovino records of a melancholy man 
in Cremona, that would not be induced to believe but that 
he was pope, gave pardons, made cardinals, &c 'Chris- 
tophorus i Vega makes mention of another of his acquaint- 
ance, that thought he was a king, driven from his kingdom, 
and was very anxious to recover his estate. A covetous 
person is still conversant about purchasing of lands and tene- 
ments, plotting in his mind how to compass such and such 
manors, as if he were already lord of, and able to go through 
with it ; all he sees is his, re or spe, he hath devoured it in 
hope, or else in conceit esteems it his own ; like him in 
' Athen^eus, that tliought all the shii>s in the haven to be 
liis own. A l&^civious inamorato plots all the day long to 
please his mistress, acts and struts, and carries himself as if 
she were in presence, still dreaming of her, as Pamphilus of 
his Glycerium, or as some do in their morning sleep. * lilar- 
cellus Donatus knew such a gentlewoman in Mantua, called 
Elionora Meliorina, that constantly believed she was married 
to a king, and * ^* would kneel down and talk with him, as if 

1 LauKDtius, cap. 6. * Lib. 8, cap. omnes n&Ted in Plreom portam appell«n- 
I4,qui se regrai poUTitrejjfnoezpalfluin. tea suas mwo. ^ De liist. Med. mirab. 
* DIpDoiophiit. lib. Thraailaus putarit lib. 2, cap. I. * G«nibu« fltzlfl loqul 
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he had been there present with his associates ; and if she 
had found by chance a piece of glass in a muck-hill or in the 
street, she would say that it was a jewel sent from her lord 
and husband." If devout and religious, he is all for fasting, 
prayer, ceremonies, alms, interpretations, visions, prophecies, 
revelations, ^ he is inspired by the Holy Ghost, full of the 
Spirit ; one while he is saved, another while damned, or still 
troubled in mind for his sins, the devil will surely have him, 
&C., more of these in the third partition of love-melancholy. 
^A scholar's mind is busied about his studies, he api)lauds 
himself for what he hath done, or hopes to do, one while 
fearing to be out in his next exercise, another while con- 
temning all censures ; envies one, emulates another ; or else 
with indefatigable pains and meditation, consumes himself. 
So of the rest, all which vary according to the more remiss 
and violent impression of the object, or as the humour itself 
is intended or remitted. For some are so gently melancholy, 
that in all their carriage, and to the outward apprehension 
of others it can hardly be discerned, yet to them an intolera- 
ble burden, and not to be endured. ' Qumdam occulta qua 
dam manifesta, some signs are manifest and obvious to all at 
all times, some to few or seldom, or hardly perceived ; let 
them keep their own counsel, none will take notice or sus- 
pect them. " They do not express in outward show their 
depraved imaginations," as * Hercules de Saxoiiia observes, 
*• but conceal them wholly to themselves, and are very wise 
men, as I have often seen ; some fear, some do not fear at 
all, as such as think themselves kings or dead, some have 
more signs, some fewer, some great, some less, some vex, 
fret, still fear, grieve, lament, suspect, laugh, sing, weep, 
chafe, &c, by fits (as I have said) or more during and 



cum flio Tolttit, et adstare Jam turn pu- neo opere, sed alta meote recondant, et 

tarit, ke. i Oordonius, qaod sit aunt rlri pmdentisBimi, qoos ego aappe 

propheta, et inflatus 4, gpiritu sancto. oorl, oom mnlti sint fine timore, at qui 

< Qui IbrengibuH cauois Insudat, nil nisi se regen et mortuos putant, plum signa 
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permanent*' Some dote in one thing, are most chiktislii 
and ridiculous, and to be wondered at in that, and yet for all 
other matters, most discreet and wise. To some it is in 
disposition, to another in habit ; and as thej write of heal 
and cold, we may say of this humour, one is meUmehoUcus ad 
octo^ a second two degrees less, a third haJf-way. TRs 
superparticular, sesquialtera^ scsquxtertia, and superbiptxriieiu 
tertias, quintas Melancholi€e, 3^., all those geometrical pro- 
portions are too little to express it, * ** It csomes to many by 
fits, and goes ; to others it is continuate ; many (saith * Fa- 
ventinus) in spring and fall only are molested, some once m 
year, as that Roman ^Gralen speaks of; *one, at the coo- 
junction of the moon alone, or some unfortunate aspects, at 
such and such set hours and times, like the seartides, to some 
women when they be with child, as •Plater notes, never 
otherwise ; to others 'tis settled and fixed ; to one led aboat 
and variable still by that i^nis fatuus of fantasy, like an 
arihritiB or running gout, 'tis here and there, and in every 
joint, always molesting some part or other ; or if the body be 
free, in a myriad of forms exercising the mind. A second 
once peradventure in his life hath a most grievous fit, onoa 
in seven years, once in five years, even to the extremity of 
madness, death, or dotage, and that upon some feral aocident 
or perturbation, terrible object, and that for a time, never 
perhaps so before, never after. A third is moved upon all 
such troublesome objects, cross fortune, disaster, and violent 
passions, otherwise free, once troubled in three or four years. 
A fourth, if things be to his mind, or he in action, well 
pleased, in good company, is most jocund, and of a good 
complexion; if idle, or alone, k la mort, or carried away 
wholly with pleasant dreams and fantasies, but if once 
crossed and displeased, 

*• Pectore concipiet nil nisi triate suo: '* 

** He will imAgine nought save sadness in his heart; ** 

1 TmllUnns, lib. 1, 16, alU Interralla &e. t Pne. mag. Vere tantmn et 
qia«dam habent, at etiam nonsoeta ad- auttimno. * IJb. de humoribiM. 

minlitxeot, alii in contiDUodalirlo sant, ^OidaiMrias. »I>aiiienHtaUeDat.oap.a 
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his countenance is altered on a sudden, his heart heavy, irk* 
some thoughts crucify his soul, and in an instant he is moped 
or weary of his life, he will kill himself. A fifth complains 
in his youth, a sixth in his middle age, the last in his old age. 
Grenerally thus much we may conclude of melancholy; 
that it is ^most pleasant at first, I say, mentis groHssimus 
error y^ a most delightsome humour, to be alone, dwell alone, 
walk alone, meditate, lie in bed whole days, dreaming awake 
as it were, and frame a thousand fantastical imaginations unto 
themselves. They are never better pleased than when they 
are so doing, they are in paradise for the time, and cannot 
well endure to be interrupt ; with him in the poet, ^pol me 
occidisthSy amici^ non servdsHs^ ctit? you have undone him, 
he complains if you trouble him ; tell him what inconvenience 
will follow, what will be the event, all is one, cams ad vomi' 
tumy * 'tis so pleasant he cannot refrain. He may thus con* 
tinue perad venture many years by reason of a strong tem- 
perature, or some mixture of business, which may divert his 
cogitations; but at the last kesa imaginatio, his fantasy is 
crazed, and now habituated to such toys, cannot but work 
still like a fate, the scene alters upon a sudden, fear and sor- 
row supplant those pleasing thoughts, suspicion, discontent, 
and perpetual anxiety succeed in their places; so by little 
and little, by that shoeing-hom of idleness, and voluntary 
solitariness, melancholy this feral fiend is drawn on, * et quan- 
tum vertice ad auras ,JSkhereas, tantum radtce in Tartara 
tendity " extending up, by its branches, so far towards Heaven, 
as, by its roots, it does down towards Tartarus ; *' it was not 
H> delicious at first, as now it is bitter and harsh ; a cankered 
loul macerated with cares and discontents, tadium vita, im- 
iuUience, agony, inconstancy, irresolution, precipitate them 
anto unspeakable miseries. They cannot endure company, 
light, or life itself, some unfit for action, and the like. ' Their 
bodies are lean and dried up, withered, ugly, their looks harsh, 

> Leffnof Lemniiu, Jaaon Prateoflls, ciHfl dMcenRUn ATerni. ^Vlrg. ^Cor- 
tlaod* ab initio. * ^ A moet afree- pus cadaTertMum. Psa. IztU. earlosa mt 

Mm mental dalnaten.** t Hor. • Va- fados mea pne agritadlna anima. 
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very dull, and their souls tormented, as they are more or less 
entangled, as the humour hath been intended, or according to 
the continuance of time they have been troubled. 

To discern all which symptoms the better, ^ Rhasis the 
Arabian makes three degrees of them. The first is, faUa 
cogitatiOf false conceiu and idle thoughts ; to misconstrue and 
amplify, aggravating everything they conceive or fear; the 
second is, falso cogitcUa loqui, to talk to themselves, or to use 
inarticulate incondite voices, speeches, obsolete gestures, and 
plainly to utter their minds and conceits of their hearts, hj 
their words and actions, as to laugh, weep, to be silent, not 
to sleep, eat their meat, &c ; the third is to put in practice 
that which they ^ think or speak. Savanarola, Ruh. 11, 
JVact, 8, cap. 1, de agritudine^ confirms as much, ' " when 
he begins to express that in words, which he conceives in his 
heart, or talks idly, or goes from one thing to another," which 
* Grordonius calls nee caput habentta nee caudamy {^ having 
neither head nor tail,") he is in the middle way ; • " but 
when he begins to act it hkewise, and to put his fopperies in 
execution, he is then in the extent of melancholy, or madness 
itself." This progress of melancholy you shall easily observe 
in them that have been so afifected, they go smiling to them 
selves at first, at length they laugh out ; at first solitary, at last 
they can endure no company ; or if they do, they are now diz- 
zards, past sense and shame, quite moped, they care not what 
they say or do, all their actions, words, gestures, are furious or 
ridiculous. At first his mind is troubled, he doth not attend 
what is smd, if you tell him a tale, he cries at last, what said 
you ? but in the end he mutters to himself, as old women do 
many times, or old men whdn they sit alone, upon a sudden 
they laugh, whoop, halloo, or run away, and swear they see or 
hear players, • devils, hobgoblins, ghosts, strike, or strut, &c^ 

> Ub. 9, ad Almanjiomn. * Praetica qaltur secum et ad alios, ae f! Tere pn»- 

ini^ore. ' Quuin ore loquitur quae wntra. K\v^, cap. 11, U. de cura pro 

corde coQoeplt, quum nobito de una re tnortuifl fforenda. Rhaios. * Qaom 

ad aliud traniiit, neque rationem de alt- res a<l hoc deTenit, ut ea qute cogiSars 



quo re«ldit, tunc est In medio, at quum coeperit, ore promat, atqne acta pennis- 
iudpit operari qu» loquitur, in snmmo ceat, turn perfecta melancholia est. 
inndu e»t. « Cap 19. Partic. 2. Lo- <» Melancholious ae Tideire et aadire pnlat 
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grow humorous in the end; like him in the poet, $<spe ducento$ 
$€Bpe decern servos (''at one time followed bj two hundred 
servants, at another only by ten "), he will dress himself, and 
undress, careless at last, grows insensible, stupid, or mad. 
^ He howls like a wolf, barks like a dog, and raves like Ajax 
and Orestes, hears music and outcries, which no man else 
hears. As 'he did whom Amatus Lusitanus mentioneth, 
cent 3, curcu 55, or that woman in * Springer, that spake 
many languages, and said she was possessed ; that farmer in 
^ Prosper Calenus, that disputed and discoursed learnedly in 
philosophy and astronomy with Alexander Achilles his 
master at Bologna, in Italy. But of these I have already 
spoken. 

Who can sufficiently speak of these symptoms, or prescribe 
rules to comprehend them ? as Echo to the painter in Au- 
fionius, vane, quid affectaSy Sfc^ foolish fellow ; what wilt ? if 
you must needs paint me, paint a voice, et similem si vis pinr 
gere, pinge sonum ; if you will describe melancholy, describe 
a fantastical conceit, a corrupt imagination, vain thoughts and 
different, which who can do ? The four and twenty letters 
make no more variety of words in diverse languages, than 
melancholy conceits produce diversity of symptoms in several 
persons. They are irregular, obscure, various, so infinite, 
Proteus himself is not so diverse, you may as well make the 
moon a new coat, as a true character of a melancholy man ; 
as soon find the motion of a bird in the air, as the heart of 
man, a melancholy man. They are so confused, I say, di- 
verse, intermixed with other diseases. As the species be 
confounded (which ^I have showed) so are the symptoms ; 
sometimes with headache, cachexia, dropsy, stone ; as you 
may perceive by those several examples and illustrations, 
collected by ^Hildesheim, spicel, 2, Mercurialis, consiL 118, 
cap. 6 and 11, with headache, epilepsy, priapismus. Trin- 
eavellius, consiL 12, lib, 1, consiL 49, with gout: eanintis 

dMHiones. Larater de spectriii, part. 8, * Lib. de atn bile. • Part 1, Subs. 2, 
eap. 2. 1 Wforoi, lib. 8, cap. 81. M«mb. 3. « De dallrlo, BMlanebolia, et 

* Mfeliaal k moiiaii. * Mallao malef. mania. 
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appetituB. Montanos, coiutZ. 26, &c, 23, 234, 249, with 
Gsdling-sickiia«5. headache, vertigo, Ijcanthiopia, &c I. Csaaf 
Claudinus, consulL 4, consvlL 89 and 116^ with gout, aguesy 
haemorrhoids, stODe, &c, who can distingaish these mdan- 
choly symptoms so intermixed with othens or apply them to 
their several kinds, confine them into method? Tis hard 
I confess, jet I have disposed of them as I coald, and wiD 
descend to particularize them according to their ^>ecies. For 
hitherto I have expatiated in more general lists or tennti 
speaking promiscoouslj of such ordinary signs, which occur 
amongst writers. Not that thej are all to be found in one 
man, for that were to paint a monster or chimera, not a man ; 
but some in one, some in another, and that successively, or at 
several times. 

Which I have been the more curious to express and repottf 
not to upbraid any miserable man, or by way of derisioii (I 
rather pity them), but the better to dlscem, to apply remediea 
unto them ; and to show that the best and soundest of os all 
is in great danger; how much we ought to fear our own 
fickle estates, remember our miseries and vanities, examine 
and humiliate ourselves, seek to God, and call to Him fiyr 
mercy, that needs not look for any rods to scourge ourselves, 
since we carry them in our bowels, and that our souls are in. 
a miserable captivity, if the light of grace and heavenly truth 
doth not shine continually upon us ; and by our discretion to 
moderate ourselves, to fie more circumspect and wary in the 
midst of these dangers. 



MEMB. n. 

SuBSEOT. I. — Stfmptoms of Hecidr Melancholy. 

^If ^no symptoms appear about the stomach, nor the blood 
be misaffected, and fear and sorrow continue, it is to be thought 

1 IflehoUii Piao. Si liipia drca TBntrle« aflSKtus^ et adrant timor at mowtitia, oa 
■Imn HOD a|>parent, oae tanguls mate r^nim Ipaum e^tlmaadom aat, hn. 
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the brain itself is troabled, bj reason of a melancholy juioe 
bred in it, or otherwise conveyed into it, and that evil juice is 
from the distemperatore of the part, or lefi after some inflam« 
mation," thos far Piso. But this is not always true, for blood 
and hypochondries both are often affected even in head-mel- 
ancholy. ^ Hercules de Sazoni^ differs here from the com- 
mon current of writers, putting peculiar signs of head- 
melancholy, from the sole distemperature of spirits in the 
brain, as they are* hot, cold, dry, moist, "^ all without matter 
from the motion alone, and tenebrosity of spirits ; " of melan-> 
choly which proceeds from humours by adustion, he treats 
i^Mirt, with their several sjrmptoms and cures. The common 
signs, if it be by essence in the head, '' are ruddiness of face, 
high sanguine complexion, most part ruhare saturato, 'one 
calls it a blueish, and sometimes full of pimples, with red 
eyes. Avioenna, L 3, Fen, 2, IVaet. 4, e. 18. Duretus and 
others out of* Galen, de affect, i. 3, c. 6. * Hercules de Sax- 
oniA to Uiis of redness of face, adds '* heaviness of the head, 
fixed and hollow eyes. *If it proceed from dryness of the 
brain, then their heads will be light, vertiginous, and they 
most apt to wake, and to continue whole months together 
without sleep. Few excrements in their eyes and nostrils, 
and often bald by reason of excess of dryness," Montaltus 
adds, c. 17. If it proceed from moisture ; dulness, drowsi- 
ness, headache follows; and as Salust Salvianus, c. 1, /I 2, 
out of his own experience found, epileptical, with a multitude 
of hqmours in the head. They are very bashful, if ruddy, 
apt to blush, and to be red upon all occasions, praesertim si 
metus accesserit. But the chiefest symptom to discern this 
species, as I have said, is this, that there be no notable signs 
in the stomach, hypochondries, or elsewhere, digna^ as ^ Mon- 

1 Tract, de mel. cap. 18, &e. Ex intern- capitb erit leritaa, sitlfl, rlgilia, paucitaa 

perie spiiitunm, ei cerebri mota, tene- superfluitatum in ocolis et naribus. & Sl 

Droedtate. > Facie sant rubente et lir- ni^la dignalseio yentriculo, qaoniam in 

ipecente, qoibus etiam aliquando adsunt hac melancholia capitis, exigua nonnun- 

mijital». s Jo. Panttieon. cap. de mel. quam ventriculi pathemata coiiunt, dao 

m cerebrum primarlo afllciatur adsunt enim httc membra sibi invicem aflbctio 

eapitiB graritaA. fix! oouli, &e. 4 Iaxx- nem tranttmittunt. 
mnt. cap. 6, li a oerebro ex siocitate, turn 
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taltus terms them, or of greater note, because oftentimes the 
passions of the stomach concur with them. Wind is common 
to all three species, and is not excluded, only that of the 
hjpochondries is ^ more windy than the rest, saith Hollerius. 
^tius, tetrab, L 2, sc, 2, c. 9 and 10, maintains the same, 
* if there be more signs, and more evident in the head than 
elsewhere, the brain is primarily affected, and prescribes 
head-melancholy to be cured by meats amongst the rest, void 
of wind, and good juice, not excluding wind, or corrupt blood, 
even in head-melancholy itself; but these species are often 
confounded, and so are their symptoms, as I have already 
proved. The symptoms of the mind are superfluous and 
continual cogitations ; * ** for when the head is heated, it 
scorcheth the blood, and from thence proceed melancholy 
fumes, which trouble the mind," Avicenna, They are very 
choleric, and soon hot, solitary, sad, often silent, watchful, dis- 
content, Montaltus, cap, 24. If anything trouble them^ they 
cannot sleep, but fret themselves still, till another object miti- 
gate, or time wear it out They have grievous passions, and 
immoderate perturbations of the mind, fear, sorrow, &c., yet 
not so continuate, but that they are sometimes merry, apt to 
profuse laughter, which is more to be wondered at, and that 
by the authority of * Galen himself, by reason of mixture of 
blood, prcBrvbri jocosi$ delectantur et irnsores plerumque 9unt^ 
if they be ruddy, they are delighted in jests, and sometimes 
scoffers themselves, conceited ; and as Rodericus k Vega 
comments on that place of Galen, merry, witty, of a pleasant 
disposition, and yet grievously melancholy anon after : omnia 
discunt sine doctore, saith Areteus, they learn without a 
teacher ; and as ^ Laurentius supposeth, those feral passions 
and symptoms of such as think themselves glass, pitchers, 
feathers, &c., speak strange languages, proceed a calore 



1 Postrema mafi^ flatnom * 81 &r., raro cerebrum afRcIhir eine Tentri- 

mtniu molefltin circa Tentriculam ant eulo. ' Sanfcuinem adarii caput calM* 

ventrem, in iis cerebrum primario aflRci- InSf et inde fiimi melancholici adastii 

fnr, et curare oportet hunc aflinctutn, per animuni exagitant. * lib. de loc. 

elbot flatflt ezorttf, et bonie ooncocttonia, cap. 6. & Gap. ft. 
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cerebri (if it be in excess), from the brain's distempered 
heat. 

SuBSECT. IL — Symptoms of windy Hypochondriacal Melon" 

choly. 

*^ In this l^jpochondriacal or flatuous melancholy, the symp- 
x>ms are so ambiguous," saith ^ Crato in a counsel of his for 
a noblewoman, ^ that the most exquisite physicians cannot 
determine of the part affected." Matthew Flaccius, con- 
sulted about a noble matron, confessed as much, that in this 
malady he with Hollerias, Fracastorius, Falopius, and others, 
being to give their sentence of a party labouring of hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy, could not find out by the symptoms 
which part was most especially affected ; some said the womb, 
some heart, some stomach, &c^ and therefore Crato, cormL 
24, UK 1, boldly avers, that in this diversity of symptoms, 
wliich oonmionly accompany this disease, ^ ^' no physician can 
truly say what part is affected." Gralen, lib, 3, de loc. affecU 
reckons up these ordinary symptoms, which all the Neoterics 
repeat of Diodes ; only this fault he finds with him, that he 
puts not fear and sorrow amongst the other signs. Trinca- 
vellius excuseth Diocles, lib, 3, consil. 35, because that oflen- 
times in a strong head and constitution, a generous spirit, and 
a valiant, these symptoms appear not, by reason of his valour 
and courage. * Hercules de Saxoniil (to whom I subscribe) 
is of the same mind (which I have before touched) that fear 
and sorrow are not general symptoms'; some fear and are 
not sad ; some be sad and fear not ; some neither fear nor 
grieve. The rest are these, beside fear and sorrow, * " sharp 
belchings, fulsome crudities, heat in the bowels, wind and 
rumbling in the guts, vehement gripings, pain in the belly 

^ midMhelin, npioel. 1, de mel. In tates, lestas In pnecordllfl, flstn^, lnter> 

Hjpochondriara nieUncholia adeo ambi- dum Tentricull dolore« Tehementesjiump 

fxiM. sunt BTmptomata, ut etiam exercita- toque cibo concoctu difflcili, sputum hii 

Uasimi medici de loco alTecto stataere non midam Idque muitum sequetur, &cl 

pomrint. 3 Medici d« loco affbcto ne- Hip. lib. de mel. Galenun, Melanellus 4 

queunt fttatuere. ^ Tract, poethnmo Ruffo ei iEtio, Altomanu, Piso, Montal 

de mel. PatavU edit. 1620, per Boaettum tiu, Brnel, Wecker, fto. 
BIbUop. cap. 2. * Acidi ructus. omdi* 
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and stomach sometimes, after meat that is hard of oonooctioii| 
much watering of the stomach, and moist spittle, cold sweaty 
importunus sudor, unseasonable sweat all over the body," as 
Octavius Horatianus, lib. 2, cap. 5, calls it ; '^ cold joints, in- 
dige!>tion, ^ they cannot endure their own fulsome belchings, 
continual wind about their hypochondries, heat and griping 
in their bowels, prcecordia sursum conveUuntwry midriff and 
bowels are pulled up, the veins about their eyes look red, 
and swell from vapours and wind." Their ears sing now 
and then, vertigo and giddiness come by fits, turbulent 
dreams, dryness, leanness, apt they are to sweat upon all 
occasions, of all colours and complexions. Many of them 
are high-coloured, especially after meals, which symptom 
Cardinal Csecius was much troubled with, and of which he 
complained to Prosper Calenus his physician, he could not 
eat, or drink a cup of wine, but he was as red in the face as 
if he had been at a mayor's feast That symptom alone 
vexeth many. ^ Some again are black, pale, ruddy, some* 
times their shoulders, and 8houldei>blades ache, there is a 
leaping all over their bodies, sudden trembling, a palpitation 
of the heart, and that cardiaea passio, grief in the mouth 
of the stomach, which maketh the patient think his heart 
itself acheth, and sometimes suffocation, dtfficuUcu anheUtui^ 
short breath, hard wind, strong pulse, swooning. Montanus, 
constL 55, Trincavellius, lib. 3, comiL 36 et 37, Femelios, 
cons. 43, Frambesarius, consult, lib. 1, consiL 17, Hildes- 
heim, Claudinus, &C., give instance of every particular. The 
peculiar symptoms, which properly belong to each part be 
these. If it proceed from the stomacli saith ' Savanarola, 
'tis full of pain and wind, Guianerius adds vertigo, nausea, 
much spitting, &c. If from the myrach, a swelling and wind 
in the hypochondries, a loathing, and appetite to vomit, pull- 
ing upward. If from the heart, aching and trembling of it, 

1 circa pneeordU de aK<rfdua infl&tione dolorm habont. * Montalina, e. IS, 

aueruntur, et cum nudora totlus corpo- Wecker, Puchsiu^, c. IS, Altomam*, o 

\a fmportuno, frifrldon artlculos sa?pe 7. LaarentiuH, c. 78, Bruel, Gordon 

patiiiutur, liidigtHtioMe Inborant, mctus * Pract. major : dolor to eo ot vmitodtiA 

fuoK (iiBoaTM p«rhorreiicunt. TfAoemm namaa. 
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muck heaviness. If from the liver, there is usually a \mn 
in the right hypochondrie. If from the spleen, hardness and 
grief in the led hjpochondrie, a rumbling, much appetite and 
small digestion, ^vieenna. If from the meseraic veins and 
Hver on the -other side, little or no appetite. Here, de Saxo- 
Di&. If from the hypochondries, a rumbling inflation, con- 
ooction is hindered, oRen belching, &c And from these 
crudities, windy vapours ascend up to the brain which trouble 
the imagination, and cause fear, sorrow, dulness, heaviness, 
many terrible conceits and chimeras, as Lemnius well ob« 
serves, iLl, c. 16, ^as ^a black and thick cloud covers the 
son, and intercepts his beams and light, so doth this melan* 
choly vapour olmubilate the mind, enforce it to many absurd 
thoughts and imaginations," and compel good, wise, honesty 
discreet men (arising to the brain from the ^ lower parts, ^ as 
smoke out of a chimney ") to dote, speak, and do that which 
becomes them not, their persons, callings, wisdoms. One 
by reason of those ascending vapours and gripings, rumbling 
beneath, will not be persuaded but that he hath a serpent in 
his guts, a viper, another frogs. Trallianus relates a story 
of a woman, that imagined she had swallowed an eel, or a 
serpent, and Felix Platerus, observat. lib. 1, hath a most 
memorable example of a countryman of his, that by chance 
fallitig into a pit where frogs and frogs' spawn was, and a 
little of that water swallowed, began to suspect that he had 
likewise swallowed frogs' spawn, and with that conceit and 
fear, his fantasy wrought so far, that he verily thought he 
had young live frogs in his belly, ^t vivebarU ex aUmerUo 
9UO, that lived by his nourishment, and was so certainly 
persuaded of it, that for many years following he could not 
be rectified in his conceit; He studied physic seven years 
together to cure himself, travelled into Italy, France and 
Germany to confer with the best physicians about it, and A^ 
1 609, asked his counsel amongst the rest ; he told him it was 

1 Ufc atra dsnnqiie nubes toVL efftua, ale, &o. * Ut tamxu h oamlno. 
dmBos H Ivaaen ^xu ioterclpit et offiucat ; 
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wind, his conceit, &c, but mordirus corUradicerei et ore A 
Mcriptis probare nitebatur ; no saying would serve, it was do 
wind, but real frogs ; " and do you not hear them croak ? " 
Platerus would have deceived him, by putting live 'frogs into 
his excrements ; but he, being a physician himself, would not 
be deceived, vir prudens aliaSj et doctusj a wise and learned 
man otherwise, a doctor of physic, and after seven years' 
dotage in this kind, a pharUasia Uberatus est, he was cured. 
Laurentius and Goulart have many such examples, if you 
be desirous to read them. One commodity above the rest 
which are melancholy, these windy fiatuous have, lucida inter* 
vatta, their symptoms and pains are not usually so continuate 
as the rest, but come by lits, fear and sorrow, and the rest; 
yet in another they exceed all others ; and that is, ^ they are 
luxurious, incontinent, and prone to venery, by reason €i 
wind, et facile amant, et quamUbet fere amant. (Jason Pra- 
tensis.) ^ Rhasis is of opinion, that Venus doth many of them 
much good; the other symptoms of the mind be common 
with the rest. 

SuBSECT. III. — Symptoms of Melancholy abounding in the 

whole body. 

Their bodies that are affected with this universal melan 
choly are most part black, • " the melancholy juice is redun* 
dant all over," hirsute they are, and lean, they have broad 
veins, their blood is gross and tliick. * " Their spleen is 
weak," and a liver apt to engender the humour; they have 
kept bad diet, or have had some evacuation stopped, aA 
hasmorrhoids, or months in women, which ' Trallianus, in the 
cure, would have carefully to be inquired, and withal to ob- 
serve of what complexion the party is of, black or red. For 
as Forrestus and Hollerius contend, if ' they be black, it pro- 

1 HypoohondriAcI maxiroe afltectant eilior. Montaltuii, cap. 22. 5 Lib. 1, 

eoire, et multiplioatar coUtu in ipsis, cap. 16. Interrogare conyenit, an aliqiw 

•6 qaod rentositates multipUcantur in evacuationis retentio obTenerii, Tirl in 

hypochondriln. et coitnn snpe allerat has htcniorrhoid. muUerum nienfltmiii, vt 

TentOf>itit4?H. - Cont. lib. 1, tnt't. 9. Ti<lo fariem oimilitor an sit rubicundA. 

) Wecker, Mnlancholtcus succus tote r*nr- > Naturales iiigri acquiflifcl k toto corpoiv, 

poTP radundans. ^ Splea natura itubo- saepe rabicondi. 
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ceeds from abundance of natural melancholy ; if it proceed 
from cares, agony, discontents, diet, exercise, &(!., they may 
be as well of any other colour ; red, yellow, pale, as black, 
and yet their whole blood corrupt : prterubrt colore scepe sunt 
tales, scepejlavi, (saith ^Montaltus, cap. 22.) The best way 
to discern this species, is to let them bleed, if the blood be 
corrupt, thick, and black, and they withal free from those 
hypochondriacal sjrmptoms, and not so grievously troubled 
with them, or those of the head, it argues they are melan- 
choly, a toto eorpore. The fumes which arise from this cor- 
rupt blood, disturb the mind, and make them fearful and 
sorrowful, heavy hearted as the rest, dejected, discontented, 
solitary, silent, weary of their lives, dull and heavy, or merry, 
&C., and if far gone, that which Apuleius wished to his en- 
emy, by way of imprecation, is true in them ; * " Dead men's 
bones, hobgoblins, ghosts, are ever in their minds, and meet 
them still in every turn ; all the bugbears of the night, and 
terrors, fairy-babes of tombs, and graves are before their 
eyes, and in their thoughts, as to women and children, if they 
be in the dark alone." If they hear, or read, or see any 
tragical object, it sticks by them, they are afraid of death, 
and yet weary of their lives, in their discontented humours 
they quarrel with all the world, bitterly inveigh, tax satir- 
ically, and because they caimot otherwise vent their passions 
or redress what is amiss, as they mean, they will by violent 
death at last be revenged on themselves. 

SuBSECT. IV. — Symptoms of Maids, Nuns, and Widowi 

Melancholy. 

Because Lodovicus Mercatus, in his second book de 
mtUier. affect, cap, 4, and Rodericus k Castro, de morb. mulier, 
cap, 3, lib, 2, two famous physicians in Spain, Daniel Sen- 
nertus of Wittenberg, lib, 1, part, 2, cap, 13, with others, 

1 MontrltaK, cap. 22. PIm. Ex colore rum oculUi ruIs aggerunt, sibi flngunt 

iBiiguinbi li minuoA Tenam, si fluat nl- omnia noctium occursacula, omnia btu- 

ger, &c. * Apal. lib. 1, Mmper obvin torum fbrmidnmina, omnia sepulchrornia 

spi>rie« niortuorum qulcqaid umbrarum terrlculameDta. 
Mt luoLuii, quicquid Irmurum et larva- 
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have vouchsafed in their works not long since published, to 
write two just treatises de Melancholid Vxrginum, MmiiaUum 
et Viduarum, as a particular species of melancholy (which 
I have already specified) distinct from the rest ; (* for it 
much differs from that which commonly befalls men and 
other women, as having one only cause proper to women 
alone) I may not omit in this general survey of melancholy 
symptoms, to set down the particular signs of such parties so 
misaffi^cted. 

The ciiuses are assigned out of Hippocrates, Cleopatra, 
Moschion, and those old GyruBciorum ScriptoreSj of this feral 
malady, in more ancient maids, widows, and barren women, 
Qb septum transversum viokUum, saith Mercatus, by reason of 
the midriflf or Diaphragma, heart and brain offended with 
those vicious vapours which come from menstruous blood, 
inJlamyncUionem arterice circa dorsum, Rodericus adds, an in- 
flammation of the back, which with the rest is offended by 
'that fuliginous exhalation of corrupt seed, troubling the 
brain, heart, and mind ; the brain, I say, not in essence, but 
by consent, Universa enim hujus qffectus causa ah uiero penr 
(let, et d sanguinis menstrui mcditia, for in a word, the whole 
malady proceeds from that inflammation, putridity, black 
smoky vapours, &c., from thence comes care, sorrow, and 
anxiety, obfuscation of spirits, agony, desperation, and tlie 
like, which are intended or remitted ; si atnatorius accesserit 
ardor, or any other violent object or perturbation of mind. 
This melancholy may happen to widows, with much care and 
sorrow, as frequently h doth, by reiison of a sudden alteration 
of their accustomed couir»c of life, &c To such as lie in 
childbed ob suppressam purgationem ; but to nuns and more 
ancient maids, and some barren women for the causes afore- 
said, 'tis more familiar, crebrius his quam reliquis acciditf 
inquit Rodericus, the rest are not altogether excluded. 

1 Dlffert enim aben qtue ririii et rpHquLs &e., non per eMtentiam, ned per oonaeii* 

feiuinlR communiter cnntiaRit, propriaui puni. Anhiiurt luwrenn et aiudiu Indi 

hnbeiM cauMini. * Ex niouHtrui dan- niulum tmhit, et spiritos cerebrum ob 

guiiiUi tutra ad cor et cerebrum exhala- fus(*aiitur. quie euocta aogeniur, &e 
ttoue, Titiatam semen mentem perturbat. 
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Out of these causes Rodericus defines it with Areteus, to 
be anfforem animij a vexation of iJie mind, a sudden sorrow 
firom a small, light, or no occasion, ^ with a kind of still dotage 
and grief of some part or other, head, heart, breasts, sides, 
back, belly, &&• with much solitariness, weeping, distraction, 
&C., from which they are sometimes suddenly delivered, be- 
cause it comes and goes by fits, and is not so permanent aa 
other melancholy. 

But to leave this brief description, the most ordinary symp- 
toms be these, puisatio juxta dorsum, a beating about the 
back, which is almost perpetual, the skin is many timesi 
rough, squalid, especially, as Areteus observes, about the 
arms, knees, and knuckles. The midriff and heart-strings do 
bum and beat very fearfully, and when this vapour or fume 
is stirred, fiieth upward, the heart itself beats, is sore grieved, 
and faints, ybuce^, siccitate prcecluduntur, xU difficidter possit 
ah uteri strangukUione decemi, like fits of the mother, Alvus pie* 
risque nil reddit, aliis exiguum^ acre^ biliosttm, lotium Jiat^um, 
They complain many times, saith Mercatus, of a great pain in 
their heads, about their hearts, and hypochondries, and so 
likewise in their breasts which are often sore, sometimes 
ready to swoon, their faces are inflamed, and red, they are 
dry, thirsty, suddenly hot, much troubled with wind, cannot 
sleep, <&c. And from hence proceed ferina deliramenta^ a 
brutish kind of dotage, troublesome sleep, terrible dreams in 
the night, subrusticus pudor et verecundia ignava, a foolish 
kind of bashfulness to some, perverse conceits and opinions, 
'dejection of mind, much discontent, preposterous judgment. 
They are apt to loathe, dislike, disdain, to be weary of every 
object, &C., each thing almost is tedious to them, they pine 
away, void of counsel, apt to weep, and tremble, timorous, 

1 Cam tedto cteUrio ac dolore alicnjus sum eToUt, cor p&Ipitat ant premiiur, 

partis IntenuB, dorsi. hypochondrii, cor* anirnun deficit. &c. * Animi dejectio, 

ilfl reffSonem et unlrersam mammam in* perrersa rerum exi'ttimatlo, preepoRte- 

terdam occupantis, &c. Cutis aliquan* rum Judicium. FastidioMef langu«tit«>8, 

do squalida. aspera, rugosa, prcBcipue tcediosffi, conMilii inopcs, laclirymoR», 

cuMtU, girnibus, et digitorum articulis, timenten, mcestcc, cum suinma rurum 

|»r«cordia ingeuti Mepe torrore eeRtuant meliorum desperatione, nulla re delectan* 

0t pnlaant, cumqae yapor excitatus sur- tur. aolitudinem aniant, &e. 
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fearful, sad, and out of all hope of better fortunes. They 
take delight in nothing for the time, but love to be alone and 
Bolitary, though that do them more harm ; and thus they are 
affected so long as this vapour lastcth ; but by and by as 
plcjLsant and merry as ever they were in their lives, they 
sing, discourse, and laugh in any good company, upon all 
occa'iion.'^ and so by fits it takes them now and then, except 
the malady be inveterate, and then 'tis more frequent, vehe- 
ment, and continuate. Many of them cannot tell how to 
express themselves in words, or how it holds them, what ails 
them, you cannot understand them, or well tell what to make 
of their sayings ; so far gone sometimes, so stupefied and dis- 
tracted, they think themselves bewitched, they are in despair, 
apt<B ad fletum^ despercUionem, dolores mammis et hypockan- 
driis. Mercatus tlierefore adds, now their breasts, now their 
hypochondries, belly and sides, then their heart and head 
aches, now heat, then wind, now this, now that offends, they 
are weary of all ; * and yet will not, cannot again tell how, 
where or what offends them, though they be in great paui, 
agony, and frequently complain, grieving, sighing, weeping, 
and discontented still, sine causa fnanifestd, most part, yet I 
say they will complain, grudge, lament, and not be persuaded, 
but that they are troubled with an evil spirit, which is fre- 
quent in Germany, saith Rodericus, amongst the common 
sort ; and to such as are most grievously affected (for he 
makes three degrees of this disease in women), they are in 
despair, surely forespoken or bewitched, and in extremity of 
theii dotage (w^eary of their lives), some of them will attempt 
to make away themselves. Some think they see visions, con- 
fer with spirit sand devils, they shall surely be damned, are 
afraid of some treachery, imminent danger, and the like, they 
will not speak, make answer to any question, but are almost 
distracted, mad, or stupid for the time, and by fits ; and thud 

1 Nolunt aperire molestiam quam pati- nulla oratlonis soaTltate ad spem ■alutit 

UDtur, fled conqueruntur tamen de capl- recuporandam erigi, &o. FaDilliarei nOQ 

l«i. corde, manimia, &c. In puteofl fere curant^ nou loqaantur, non rapondant, 

OMiiinri prosilicv, ac stran^luri en plant, &c., et h«c graTiora, li, &e. 
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It holds them, as thej are more or less affected, and as the 
imier humoar is intended or remitted, or by outward objects 
and perturbations aggravated, solitariness, idleness, &c 

Many other maladies there are incident to young women« 
out of that one and only cause above specified, many feral 
diseases. I will not so much as mention their names, mel* 
ancholy alone is the subject of my present discourse, from 
which I will not swerve. The several cures of this infirmity, 
concerning diet, which must be very sparing, phlebotomy, 
physic, internal, external remedies, are at large in great va- 
riety in ^ Rodericus k Castro, Sennertus, and Mercatus, which 
whoso will, as occa&^ion serves, may make use of. But the 
best and surest remedy of all, is to see them well placed, and 
married to good husbands in due time, hinc ilia lachrynuBy 
that is the primary cause, and this the ready cure, to give 
them content to their desires. I write not this to patronize 
any wanton, idle flirt, lascivious or light housewives, which 
are too forward many timers, unruly, and apt to cast away 
themselves on him that comes next, without all care, counsel, 
circumspection, and judgment If religion, good discipline, 
honest education, wholesome exhortation, fair promises, fame 
and loss of good name, cannot inhibit and deter such (which 
to chaste and sober maids cannot choose but avail much), 
labour and exercise, strict diet, rigour and threats, may more 
opportunely be used, and are able of themselves to qualify 
and divert an ill-disposed temperamenU For seldom should 
jou see an hired servant, a poor handmaid, though ancient, 
that is kept hard to her work, and bodily labour, a coarse 
country wench troubled in this J^ind, but noble virgins, nice 
gentlewomen, such as are solitary and idle, live at ease, lead 
a life out of action and employment, that fare well, in great 
houses and jovial companies, ill disposed perad venture of 
themselves, and not willing to make any resistance, discon- 
tented otherwise, of weak judgment, able bodies, and subject 
to passions, {ffrandiores virgines^ saith Mercatus, sieriles ei 

1 CUateret et HaUtborumlun Uathioli fnunmi Undat. 

▼OL. n. 4 
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vtdyoi pUrumque mdancholiccBy) sach for the moet part are 
misaffected, and prone to this disease. I do not so much pity 
them that may otherwise be eased, but those alone that out 
of a strong temperament, innate constitution, are violently 
carried away with tliis torrent of inward humours, and though 
very modest of themselves, sober, religious, virtuous, and 
well given (as many so distressed maids are), yet cannot 
make resistance, these grievances will appear, this malady 
will take place, and now manifestly show itself, and may not 
otherwise be helped. But where am I? Into what subject 
have I rushed ? What have I to do with nuns, maids, vir- 
gins, widows ? I am a bachelor myself, and lead a monastic 
life in a college, tub ego sane ineptus qui hcec dixerim^ I con- 
fess, 'tis an indecorumy and as Pallas a virgin blushed, wh^i 
Jupiter by chance spake of love matters in her presence, and 
turned away her face; me reprimamy though my subject 
necessarily require it, I will say no more. 

And yet I must and will say something more, add a word 
or two in graiiam Virginum et Vidiuarumy in favour of all 
buch distressed parties, in commiseration of their preitent 
estate. And as I cannot choose but condole their mishap 
that labour of this infirmity, and are destitute of help in 
this case, so must I needs inveigh against them that are in 
fault, more than manifest causes, and as bitterly tax thobC 
tyrannizing pseudo-politicians' superstitious orders, rash vows, 
hard-hearted parents, guardians, unnatural friends, allies (caU 
them how you will), those careless and stupid overseers, that 
out of worldly respects, covetousness, supine negligence, their 
own private ends {cum iibi sit interim bene) can so severely 
ri'ject, stubbornly neglect, and impiously contemn, without all 
remorse and pity, the tears, sighs, groans, and grievous mis- 
eries of such poor souls committed to their charge. How 
odious and abominable are those superstitious and rash vows 
of Popish monasteries ! so to bind and enforce men and 
women to vow virginity, to lead a single life, against the laws 
of nature, opposite to religion, policy, and humanity, so to 
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Btarve, to offer violence, to suppress the vigour of youth by 
rigorous statutes, severe laws, vain persuasions, to debar 
them of that to which by their innate temperature they are 
so furiously inclined, urgently carried, and sometimes precipi- 
tated, even irresistibly led, to the prejudice of their soul's 
health, and good estate of body and mind ; and all for base 
and private respects, to maintain their gross superstition, to 
enrich themselves and their territories, as they falsely suppose, 
by hindering some marriages, that the world be not full of 
beggars, and their parishes pestered with orpliuiis ; stupid pol- 
iticians, hcsccine fieri flagitia^ ought these things so to be car- 
ried ? better marry than burn, saith the Apostle, but they ai*e 
otherwise persuaded. They will by all means quench their 
neighbour's house if it be on fire, but that fire of lust which 
breaks out into such lamentable flames, they will not take 
notice of, their own bowels oftentimes, fiesh and blood shall 
so rage and bum, and they will not see it : miserum est, saith 
Ausdn, seipsum non miserescerey and they are miserable in the 
mean time that cannot pity themselves, the common good of 
all, and per ctmseqtiens their own estates. For let them but 
consider what fearful maladies, feral diseases, gross inconven- 
iences, come to both sexes by this enforced temperance, it 
troubles me to think of, much more to relate those frequent 
abortions and murdering of infants in their nunneries (read 
^Kemnitius and others), their notorious fornications, those 
Spintrias, Tribadas, Ambubeias, &c, those rapes, incests, 
adulteries mastuprations, sodomies, buggeries of monks and 
friars. See Bale's visitation of abbeys, ^ Mercurialb, Rode- 
ricus k Castro, Peter Forestus, and divers physicians ; I know 
their ordinary apologies and excuses for these things, sed vi- 
derint Politicij Medici, Theohgi, I shall more opportunely 
meet with them ' elsewhere. 

* ** Illius Tidufe, aut patronum Virginia hujus, 
Ne me forte putes, Terbam non amplius addam.** 

1 Bzamen cone. Trident, de ccelibatu ^ " Lest you may Imagine that I patron- 
CMNTd. s^ap. de Satyr, et Priapis. bo that widow or this virgin, I ihall not 
i Fart. 8. sect. 2, Memb. 6, Sub. 6. add anothar word." 
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Immediate Cmise of these precedent Sifwptoms* 

To give some satisfaction to melancholy men that are 
troubled with these symptoms, a better means in mj judg- 
ment cannot be taken, than to show them the causes whence 
they proceed ; not from devils as they suppose, or that they 
are bewitched or forsaken of Grod, hear or see, &c, as many 
of them think, but from natural and inward causes, that bO 
knowing them, tliey may better avoid the effects, or at least 
endure them with more patience. The most grievous and 
common symptoms are fear and sorrow, and that without a 
cause to the wisest and discreetest men, in this malady not to 
be avoided. The reason why they are so ^tius discusbcth 
at large, Tetrahih, 2, 2, in his first problem out of Galen, /»&. 
2, de causis sympL 1. For Gralen imputeth all to the cold 
that is black, and thinks that the spirits being darkened, and 
the substance of the brain cloudy and dark, all the objects 
thereof appear terrible, and the ^ mind itself, by those daik, 
obscure, gross fumes, ascending from black humours, is in 
continual darkness, fear, and sorrow ; divers terrible mon- 
strous fictions in a thousand shapes and apparitions occur, 
with violent passions, by which the brain and fantasy are 
troubled and eclipsed* * Fracastorius, lib. 2, de inteUoeL 
" will have cold to be the cause of fear and sorrow ; for such 
as are cold are ill-disposed to mirth, dull, and heavy, by 
nature solitary, silent ; and not for any inwai*d darkness (as 
physicians think) for many melancholy men dare boldly be, 
continue, and walk in the dark, and delight in it : " so/titm 
frigidi timidi : if they be he*, they are morry ; and the more 
hot, the more furious, and void of fear, as we see in madmen ; 

1 Vapored crami et nigri. k Tentrieulo tenebran iotcrnas, ut niedici Tolant, aed 

in oerebrum exhalant. Pel. PlateroR. ob (Hgux: multi melancholy nocte am- 

i (7alldi hllares, fHi^di indi«po8iti ad l»ti- buiant intrepid!. 
Uam, et ideo solitaiii, tacitumi, non ob 
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but this reason holds not, for then no melancholj, proceeding 
from choler adust, should fear. ^Averroes scoffs at Galen 
for his reasons, and brings five arguments to repel them ; so 
doth Here de Saxon ii, TSrcust. de Melanch, cap. 3, assigning 
other causes, which are copiously censured and confuted bj 
^lianus Montaltus, cap. 5 and 6, Lod. Mercatus de Inter, 
morh, cur, lib, 1, cap, 17, Altomarus, cap, 7, de meL, Guia- 
nerius, tract. 15, cap. 1, Bright, cap. 37, Laurentius, cap. 5, 
Yalesius, mecL cont, lib, 5, con, 1. *^ Distemperature," thej 
conclude, ^ makes black juice, blackness obscures the spirits, 
the spirits obscured, cause fear and sorrow." Laurentius, cap. 
13, supposeth these black fumes offend specially the diaphrag- 
ma or midriff, and so per consequens the mind, which is 
obscured as * the sun bj a cloud. To this opinion of Galen, 
almost all the Greeks and Arabians subscribe, the Latins 
new and old, interna tenehrce offuscant animum, ut extemm 
nocent pueris, as childi*en are affrighted in the dark, so are 
melancholy men at all times, ^ as having the inward cause 
with them, and still carrying it about. Which black vapours, 
whether they proceed from the black blood about the heart, 
as T. W. Jes. thinks in hb Treatise of the passions of the 
mind, or stomach, spleen, midriff, or all the misaffected parts 
together, it l)oots not, they keep the mind in a perpetual 
dungeon, and oppress it with continual fears, anxieties, sor- 
rows, &c It is an ordinary thing for such as are sound to 
laugh at this dejected pusillanimity, and those other sjinptoms 
of melancholy, to make themselves merry with them, and to 
wonder at such, as toys and trifles, which may be resisted and 
withstood, if they will themselves ; but let him that so won- 
ders, consider with himself, that if a man should tell him on a 
sudden, some of his especial friends were dead, could he 
choose but grieve ? Or set him upon a steep rock, where he 
should be in danger to be precipitated, could he be secuie? 

1 TapovM melanehoUci, spiritibufl mis- eula Solem offuscat. Constantinua, lib. 

ti, tonebrammcaiuue sunt, cap. 1. >Id- de melanch. < Altomarus, c. 7. 

lempeiies fikdt snocum nigrum, nigrities Causam timoris cimumfert ater humof 

«twcurat spiritum, obscuratio spirifciis fl^ possionis materia, et atri spiritus perpot- 

elt mfftum et tristltiam. * Ut nabe- uam anims domiicUio offundunt ooctom. 
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His heait would tremble for fear, and his head be giddj. B 
Byarus, Tract, depesU gives instance (as I have said) ^"and 
put case (saith he) in one that walks upon a plank, if it lie on 
the ground, he can safely do it ; but if the same plank be laid 
over some deep water, instead of a bridge, he is vehemently 
moved, and 'tis nothing but his imagination, forma cadendi 
impressa^ to which his other members and faculties obey." 
Yea, but you infer, that such men have a just cause to fear, a 
true object of fear; so have melancholy men an inward 
cause, a pcr(>etual fume and darkness, causing fear, grid^ 
suspicion, which they carry with them, an object which can- 
not be removed ; but sticks as close, and is as inseparable aa 
a shadow to a body, and who can expel or overrun bis 
shadow ? Remove heat of the liver, a cold stomach, weak 
spleen ; remove thor>e adust humours and vapours arising 
from them, black blood from the heart, all outward perturbar 
tions, take away the cause, and then bid them not grieve nor 
fear, or bo hc^^vy, dull, lumpish, otherwise counsel can do 
little good ; you may as well bid him that is sick of an ague 
not to be a-dry ; or him that is wounded not to feel pain. 

Suspicion follows fear and sorrow at heels, arising out (d 
the same fountain, so thinks ^ Fracastorius, ^ that fear is the 
cause of suspicion, and still they suspect some treachery, or 
some secret machination to be framed against them, still thej 
distrust" Restlessness proceeds from the same spring, variety 
of fumes make them like and dislike. Solitariness, avcMdlng 
of liglit, that they are weary of their lives, hate the world, 
arise from the same causes, for their spirits and humours are 
opposite to light, fear makes them avoid company, and absent 
themselves, lest they should be misused, hissed at, or over- 
Eihoot themselves, which still they suspect. They are prone to 
venciry by reason of wind. Angry, waspish, and fretting 

1 Pone exemplum, quod quis potest diunt membra omnia, et fkenitatv rett- 
ambulare super trabem quae est in via: quae. * Lib. 2, de iutellecttoiM. Sus- 
sed si sit super aquara profundam, loco picioei ob timorem et obUquum diseor- 
pontis, non ambulabit super earn, eo sum, et semper iuds ptttiat tBUi '*~~* 
quod ima((inetur in aiiimo et timet Tehe- insidiaa. Lauren. 6. 
meitur. forma cadendi impresM, cul obe> 
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still, oat of abandance of choler, which causeth fearful dreams 
and violent perturbations to them, both sleeping and waking ; 
That thc^ suppose they have no heads, flj, sink, they are 
pots, glasses, &c^ is wind in their heads. ^ Here de Saxon ii 
doth ascribe this to the several motions in the animal spirits, 
*^ their dilation, contraction, confusion, alteration, tenebrositj, 
hot or cold distemperature," excluding all material humours. 
* Fracastorius '^ accounts it a thing worthy of inquisition, 
why they shoold entertain such false conceits, as that they 
have horns, great noses, that they are birds, beasts," &&, why 
they should think themselves kings, lords, cardinals. For the 
first, * Fracastorius gives two reasons : ^ One is the disposi- 
tion of the body; the other, the occasion of the fantasy," as 
if their eyes be purblind, their ears sing, by reason of some 
cold and rheum, &c To the second, Laurentius answers, 
the imagination inwardly or outwardly moved, represents to 
the understanding, not enticements only, to favour the passion 
or dislike, but a very intensive pleasure follows the passion or 
displeasure, and the will and reason are captivated by de- 
lighting in it. 

Why students and lovers are so oflen melancholy and mad, 
the philosopher of ^ Conimbra assigns this reason, ^* because 
by a vehement and continual meditation of that wherewith 
they are affected, they fetch up the spirits into the brain, and 
with the heat brought with them, they incend it beyond 
measure ; and the cells of the inner senses dissolve their tem- 
perature, which being dissolved, they cannot perform their 
offices as they ought" 

Why melancholy men are witty, which Aristotle hath long 
since maintained in his problems ; and that *all learned men, 
fiunous philosophers, and lawgivers, ad unum fere omnes 
melanchoiici, have still been melancholy, is a problem much 

1 Traet. de mel. cap. 7. Bx dllatione, ginationis. * In pro. li. de ooelo. V» 

eontmctione, conftisione, tenebrooitate hemenH et aiwidan cogitatio ref erga qnaxn 

•iplrituuin, ealida, fHgida Intemperio, afflcitur, vpiritus in rerebi>iin erocat. 

&e. * tUnd inquiflitlone dlgnum, cur t Melanchoiici ingeniosi omnvs, sunimj 

tern blua rrcipiant, habere m coruua, riri in artibus et diwiplinis, iire circam 

cMe mortaoe, nanutoe, cem avee, ke. imperatoriam aut relp. diacipliuam om* 

< 1. DlnpoaiUo corporia. 2. Oocaaio Ima- nt§ km mtlanehoUoi. Arlatoteles. 
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controverted Jason Pratensis will have it understood of 
natural melancholy, which opinion Melancthon inclines to, in 
his book de AnimcL, and Marsilius Ficinus, de son. hiend, Ub, 
1, cap. 5, but not simple, for that makes men stupid, heavy, 
dull, being cold and dry, fearful, fools, and solitary, but mixed 
with the other humours, phlegm only excepted; and they 
not adust, ^ but so mixed as that blood be half, with little or 
no adustion, that they be neither too hot nor too cold. Ap- 
ponensis, cited by Melancthon, thinks it proceeds from melan- 
choly adust, excluding all natural melancholy as too cold. 
Laurentius condemns his tenet, because adustion of humours 
makes men mad, as lime bums when water is cast on it It 
must be mixed with blood, and somewhat adust, and so that 
old aphorism of Aristotle may be verified, Nullum magnum 
ingenium sine mixturd dementicBy no excellent wit without a 
mixture of madness. Fracastorius shall decide the contro- 
versy, * " phlegmatic are dull ; sanguine lively, pleasant, ao^ 
ceptable, and merry, but not witty ; choleric are too swift in 
motion, and furious, impatient of contemplation, deceitful 
wits ; melancholy men have the most excellent wits, but not 
all ; this humour may be hot or cold, thick or thin ; if too 
hot, they are furious and mad; if too cold, dull, stupid, 
timorous, and sad ; if temperate, excellent, rather inclining 
to that extreme of heat, than cold." This sentence of his 
will agree with that of Heraclitus, a dry light makes a wise 
mind, temperate heat and dryness are the chief causes of a 
good wit ; therefore, saii'h ^lian, an elephant is the wisest 
of all brute beasts, because his brain is driest, et oh cUrtB biliM 
cojfiam ; this reason Cardan approves, subtiL I 12. Ja 
Baptista Silvaticus, a physician of Milan, in his first contro- 
versy, hath copiously handled this question ; Rulandus in his 
problems, Caelius Rhodiginus, lib, 17, Valleriola, 6*" narrat. 
med., Here, de Saxonia, Tract, posth. de meL cap. 3, Lodo- 

1 Adeo mificentur. at sit dnplnm san- at non inKcniogt ; choleric! celeres motii, 

C^nin ad n* liqua dao. * Ub. 2, de in- et ob id ooDtemplationis impatientat : 

teUectione. Pingui Hunt Minerra phlog- Melancholici solum ezoellenlet, &«. 
mattci : sanguiD6laiiiabile«,grati, hilares. 
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viciis Mercatus, <ie Inter, morh. cur. lib. 1, cap. 17, Buptista 
Poi*ta, Physiog. Uh, 1, c. 13, and many others. 

AVeeping, sighing, laughing, itching, trembling, sweating, 
blashing, hearing and seeing strange noises, visions, wind, 
crudity, are motions of the body, depending upon these pre- 
cedent motions of the mind; neither are tears, affections, 
but actions (as Scaliger holds) ^ ^ the voice of such as are 
afraid, trembles, because the heart is shaken," ( Conimh, proh. 
6, tec, 3, de som.) why they stutter or falter in their speech, 
Mercurialis and Montaltus, cop. 17, give like reasons out of 
Hippocrates, *** dryness, which makes the nerves of the 
tongue torpid." Fast speaking (which is a symptom of some 
few) ^tius will have caused ' ^ from abundance of wind, and 
swiflness of imagination ; ^ baldness comes from excess of dry- 
ness," hirsuteness from a dry temperature. The cause of much 
waking in a dry brain, continual meditation, discontent, fears 
and cares, that suffer not the mind to be at rest, incontinency 
is from wind, and a hot liver, Montanus, cans. 26. Rumbling 
in the guts is caused from wind, and wind from ill concoction, 
weakness of natural heat, or a distempered heat and cold ; 
* Palpitation of the heart from vapours, heaviness and aching 
from the same cause. That the belly is hard, wind is a cause, 
and of that leaping in many parts. Redness of the face, and 
itching, as if they were flea-bitten, or stung with pismires, 
from a sharp subtile wind. * Cold sweat from vapours aris- 
ing from the hypochondries, which pitch upon the skin ; lean- 
ne^ for want of good nourishment. Why their appetite is 
so great, ^-^tius answei*s : Os ventrisfngescit^ cold in those 
inner parts, cold belly, and hot liver, causeth crudity, and in- 
tention proceeds from perturbations, • our soub for want of 
spirits cannot attend exactly to so many intentive operations, 
being exhaust, and overswayed by passion, she cannot con 
sider the reasons which may dissuade her from such affections. 

1 Trepi 'antlurn vox tremuls, quia cor excassum. * JBtlas. * Lauren, o. 

boatitur. > Ob ariditatem qnte reddit 18. ^ Tetrab. 2, ser. 2, cap. 10. 

DSfTM HnguflB torpidofl. ■ Ineontinen- * Ant. LodoTieus, prob lib. 1, sect. 6, dl 

tia llninue ex oopla flatunm, et relocitate atFabilartia. 
inMKiD>aifmi8. « GalvitlM ob iiocltatl« 
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^Bashfulness and blushing is a passion proper to mea 
alone, and is not only caused for ' some shame and igncmiinj, 
or that thej are guiltj unto themselves of some foul fitct 
committed, but as * Fracastonus well determines, ob defectum 
propriumj et timorem^ ^ from fear, and a conceit of oar defects ; 
the face labours and is troubled at his presence that sees our 
defects, and nature, willing to help, sends thither heat, heat 
draws the subtilest blood, and so we blush. They that are 
bold, arrogant, and careless, seldom or never blush, but such 
as are fearful." Anthonius Lodovicus, in his book de pudore^ 
will have this subtile blood to arise in the face, not so much 
for the reverence of our betters in presence, * ** bat for joy 
and pleasure, or if anything at unawares shall pass from oa, 
a sudden accident, occurse, or meeting ; " (which Disarius in 
* Macrobius confirms) any object heard or seen, for blind men 
never blush, as Dandinus observes, the night and darkness 
make men impudenL Or that we be staid before our betters, 
or in company we like not, or if anything molest and offend 
us, erubescentia turns to rubor^ blushing to a continuate red- 
ness. * Sometimes the extremity of the ears tingle, and are 
red, sometimes the whole face, Etsi nihil vitiastim commdserit^ 
as Lodovicus holds; though Aristotle is of opinion, omnie 
pudor ex vitio commisso, all shame for some offence. But we 
find otherwise, it may as well proceed ^ from fear, from force 
and inexperience (so ' Dandinus holds), as vice ; a hot liver, 
saith Duretus, (notis in HoUerium :) ^ from a hot brain, from 
wind, the lungs heated, or after drinking of wine, strong 
drink, perturbations," <&c. 

** Laughter, what it is," saith • Tully, " how caused, where, 



1 Subriutlctifl pudor Titioduii puJor. 
s Ob igDomiiikun aut turpitudinem CicU, 
&e. * I>e iiymp. et Aiitip. cap. 12, la- 
borat (kcieK ob pneMntiam ^us qui defec- 
turn noHtrum Tidet, et n&tura quani 
opem latura calorem illuo mittit, ralor 
■angninem tnhit, undo rubor, audaces 
non rubent, &c. < Ob imudium et to- 
laptatem fonu* exit sanguut, aut ob nieli- 
oru rsTerentiam, aut ob Kubitum occur- 
Kum, aut Bi quid inrautluf^ ezciderit. 
^ ()oiu In Ariitt. de aoima. GoeH ut plu> 



rimom impudentes, nox fkcit impoden* 
ten. * Alexander Aphrodisiensis maJcM 
all bnshfuluem a rirtue, eamqne ae refbri 
in neipflo experiri aolltum. eUi eseet ad- 
mod urn MDPx. ' S»pe poet clbum 
apti ad ruboreni, ex potu rini, ex tiinoit 
siepe et ab bepate calido, cerebro calldo, 
&c. Com. in Arist. d« auima, tam 4 
ri et inexperentia quam 4 vitio. • 8, 
De oratore. Quid ipse ri^ua, quo paeU 
ooodtatur, ubi tit, se. 
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and so suddenly breaks out, that desirous to stay it, we can- 
not, how it oomes to possess and stir our face, veins, ejef, 
countenance, month, sides, let Democritus determine." The 
cause that it often affects melancholy men so much, is given 
by Gromesius, lib, 3, (ie sale geniaL cap, 18, abundance of 
pleasant vapours, which, in sanguine melancholy especially, 
break from the heart, ^ ^ and tickle the midriff, because it is 
transverse and full of nerves ; by which titillation, the sense 
being moved, and arteries distended or pulled, the spirits 
from thence move and possess the sides, veins, countenance, 
eyes." See more in JossiuSy de risu et fletu, Vives, 3, cU 
Animd, Tears, as Scaliger defines, proceed from grief and 
pity, ' *^ or from the heating of a moist brain, for a dry can- 
not weep.** 

That they see and hear so many phantasms, chimeras, 
noises, visions, &c., as Fienus hath discoursed at large in his 
book of imagination, and *Lavater, de spectrisy part. 1, ccq). 
2, 3, 4, their corrupt fantasy makes them see and hear that 
which indeed is neither heard nor seen. Qui multum jefurumt, 
out nodes ducunt tnsomnes, they that much fast, or want sleep, 
as melancholy or sick men commonly do, see visions, or such 
as are weak-sighted, very timorous by nature, mad, distracted, 
or earnestly seek. Sahini quod volunt somniantj as the say- 
ing is, they dream of that they desire. Like Sarmiento the 
Spaniard, who when he was sent to discover the straits of 
Magellan, and confine places, by the Prorex of Peru, stand- 
ing on the top of a hill, Amoenissimam planittem despicere 
sibi virus fuit, adificia magnificat quamplurimos Pagos^ 
okas Thirres, splendida Templa, and brave cities, built like 
ours in Europe, not, saith mine * author, that there was any 
such thing, but that he was vanissimus et nimis credulus, and 
would fain have had it so. Or as * Lod. Mercatus proves, by 
reason of inward vapours, and humours from blood, choler 

1 DiAphragma titillant, nula transTer- sicco lachrymic noa fluunt. * Re* mi- 
nun et n«rfO0iiin, qua tiallatione moto randas Imaginantur : et putant se ridere 
•eoflia atqne arterUs distentiB, spiritns qiue nee rident, nee audiunt. * Laet. 
faule laten, Tenas, os, ooalos oecupant. lib. 18, cap. 2, deneript. India Oocidani. 
Kx ea1«ftctf«ne hamidi cerebri : nam ex ^ Lib. 1, oa. 17, rap- de m«l- 
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&C., diversely mixed, they apprehend and see oatwardly, a^ 
they suppose, divers images, which indeed are not. As they 
that drink wine think all runs round, when it is in their own 
brain ; so is it with these men, the fault and cause is inward, 
as Galen affirms, ^ mad men and such as are near death, qwu 
extra se vtdere putarU Imagines^ intra oculos hahenty 'tis in 
liieir brain, which seems to be before them ; the brain as a 
concave glass reflects solid bodies. Senes etican decrepiti 
cerebrum habent concavum et aridum, tit imaginerUur 9e vi" 
dere (saith ^ Boissardus) qiuB nan sunt, old men are too fre^ 
quently mistaken and dote in like case ; or as he that looketh 
through a piece of red glass, judgeth everything he sees to be 
red ; corrupt vapours mounting from the body to the head, 
and distilling again from thence to the eyes, when they have 
mingled themselves with the watery crystal which receiveth 
the shadows of things to be seen, make all things appear of 
the same colour, which remains in the humour that over- 
spreads our sight, as to melancholy men all is black, to phleg- 
matic all white, &c. Or else as before the organs, corrupt by 
a corrupt fantasy, as Lemnius, lilh 1, cap, 16, well quotes 
'^ cause a great agitation of spirit^^, and humours, which wan- 
der to and fro in all the creeks of the brain, and cause such 
apparitions before their eyes." One thinks he reads some- 
thing written in the moon, as Pythagoras is said to have done 
of old, another smells brimstone, hears Cerberus bark ; Ores- 
tes now mad supposed he saw the furies tormenting him, and 
his mother still ready to run upon him — 

** mater obsecro noli me persequi 
Hla furii», aspectu aiiguineis, hoiribilibus, 
Ecce ecce me inyadant, in me jam mant; ** * 

but Electra told him thus raving in his mad fit, he saw do 
Buch sights at all, it was but his crazed imagination. 

1 Innni, et qui morti yidni flont, res < '^ mother ! I bemeeh yoa not to per- 

qnai extra m Videre putant, intra oculo« iiecute me with those horrible-looking 

habent. > Cap. 10, de Spirit, appar furies. See ! see ! they attack, they aa> 

rittone. 3 Be ocrult Nat mirao. saajtroe!" 
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** Qniesce, qniesce miser in linteis tnis, 
Nod cemia etenim qns videre te pntas.** ^ 

So Pentheus (in Bacchis Euripidis) saw two suns, two 
Thebes, his brain alone was troubled. Sickness is an ordi- 
nary cause of such sights. Cardan, suhtiL 8. Mens agra 
laboribus etjejuniisfr€ict€L,facit eos videre, audire, Sfc. And. 
Osiander beheld strange visions, and Alexander ab Alexan- 
dro both, in their sickness, which he relates cU rerwn varietaU 
hb, 8, cap. 44. Albategnius, that noble Arabian, on his 
death-bed, saw a ship ascending and descending, which 
Fracastorius records of his friend Baptista Tirrianus. Weak 
sight and a vain persuasion withal, maj effect as much, and 
second causes concurring, as an oar in water makes a re- 
firaction, and seems bigger, bended, double, &c. The thick- 
ness of the air may cause such effects, or any object not well 
discerned in the dark, fear and fantasy will suspect to be a 
ghost, a devil, &c ^ Quod nimis miseri timentj hoc facile 
eredunty we are apt to believe, and mistake in such cases. 
Marcellus Donatus, Ub, 2, cap, 1, brings in a story out of Aris- 
totle, of one Antepharon which likely saw, wheresoever he 
was, his own image in the air, as in a glass. Vitellio, lib. 
10, perspetA. hath such another instance of a familiar ac- 
quaintance of his, that afler the want of three or four nights' 
sleep, as he was riding by a river side, saw another riding 
with him, and using all such gestures as he did, but when 
more light appeared, it vanished. Eremites and anchorites 
have frequently such absurd visions, revelations by reason 
of much fasting, and bad diet, many are deceived by leger- 
demain, as Scot hath well showed in his book of the discov- 
ery of witchcraft, and Cardan, subUL 18, suffites, perfumes, 
suffumigations, mixed candles, perspective glasses, and such 
natural causes, make men look as if they were dead, or with 
horse-heads, bulls'-homs, and such like brutish shapes, the 
room full of snakes, adders, dark, light, green, red, of all 



'" P wwe! pwi c c! nnhaimy bdng, ibr *8eiifeca. Qood metnunt nlmli, nun 
nm do not tM what you tUnk you Ms.*' qnam amovwri po«M, nao toUi putaot. 
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colours, as you may perceive in Baptista Porta, Alexis, 
Albertu5i, and others, glow-worms, fire-drakes, meteors, Tynii 
fatuus, which Plinius, lib. 2, cc^. 37, calls Cantor and Pol- 
lux, with many such that appear in moorish grounds, about 
churchyards, moist valleys, or where battles have been 
fought, the causes of which read in Groclenius, Velourius, 
Finkius, &c, such fears are often done, to frighten children 
with squibs, i*otten wood, &c, to make folks look as if they 
were dead, ^solito majores^ bigger, lesser, fairer, fouler, ut 
astantes sine capitxbus videantur; atU toti iyniti, aut forma 
eUemonum, accipe pilos cards niyriy ^c, saith Albertus ; and 
so 'tis ordinary to see strange uncouth sights by catoptrics ; 
who knows not that if in a dark room, the light be admitted 
at one only little hole, and a paper or glass put upon it, the 
sun shining, will represent on the opposite wall all such 
objects as are illuminated by his rays? with concave and 
cylinder glasses, we may reflect any shape of men, devi]% 
antics (as magicians most part do, to gull a silly spectator in 
a dark room), we will ourselves, and that hanging in the air, 
when 'tis nothing but such an horrible image as ' Agrippa 
demonstrates, placed in another room. Roger Bacon of old 
is said to have represented his own image walking in the air 
by this art, though no such thing appear in his perspectives. 
But most part it is in the brain that deceives them, although 
I may not deny, but that oflentimes the devil deludes them, 
takes his opportunity to suggest, and represent vain objects 
to melancholy men, and such as are ill-afiected. To these 
you may add the knavish impostures of jugglers, exorcists, 
mass-priests, and mountebanks, of whom Roger Bacon speaks, 
&c., de miracuUs naturce et art is, cap. 1, • they can counter- 
feit the voices of all birds, and brute beasts almost, all tones 
and tunes of men, and speak within their throats, as i^ they 

1 Sanguis upupte cam melle cocnpofli- nissn Tocam Tarietatem In Tentre «t gat* 

tus et centaureii, &e. Albertus. > Lib. ture flngentes. formant vored hninnnaii ft 

1, occult, philos. luiperiti homines dac* long<6 ret prop^, prout Tolnnt, ac si splr- 

monum et unibrarum imaf^ines videre Itus rum homine loqueretar. «fc 

se patant, qaum nihil sint atiu<l quam brutorum flngaot. Ibo * 
dmulaehra anfmie expertia. * Pvtho. 
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spoke afar off, that they make their auditors believe thej 
hear spirits, and are thence much astonished and affrighted 
with it. Besides, those artificial devices to overhear their 
confessions, like that whispering place of Gloucester^ with 
us, or like the duke's place at Mantua in Italy, where the 
60und is reverberated bj a concave wall ; a reason of which 
Blancanas in his Echometria gives, and mathematically 
demonstrates 

So that the hearing is as frequently deluded as the sight, 
from the same causes almost, as he that hears bells, will 
make them sound what he li.st. ^ As the fool thinketh, so 
the bell clinketh." Theophilus in Galen thought he heard 
music from vapours, which made his ears sound, &c Some 
are deceived by echoes, some by roaring of waters, or con- 
caves and reverberation of air in the ground, hollow places 
and walls. 'At Cadurcum in Aquitaine, words and sen- 
tences are repeated by a strange echo to the full, or what- 
soever you shall play upon a musical instrument, more dis- 
tinctly and louder, than they are spoken at first. Some 
echoes repeat a thing spoken seven times, as at Olympus, in 
Macedonia, as Pliny relates, lib. 36, cap. 15. Some twelve 
times, as at Charenton, a village near Paris, in France. At 
Delphos, in Greece, heretofore was a miraculous echo, and 
so in many other places. Cardan, subtiL L IS, hath wonder- 
ful stories of such as have been deluded by these echoes* 
Blancanus the Jesuit, in his Echometria, hath variety of 
examples, and gives his reader full satisfaction of all such 
sounds by way of demonstration. ' At Barrey, an isle in the 
Severn mouth, they seem to hear a smith's forge; so at 
Lipari, and those sulphureous isles, and many such like which 
Olaus speaks of in the continent of Scandia, and those north- 
em countries. Cardan, de rerttm var, L 1 5, c. 84, mention- 
eth a woman, that still supposed she heard the devil aill her, 
and speaking to her, she was a painter's wife in Milan ; and 

1 Oloaoeeter cathednl. * Tarn cUrA Ing of bollomi, and knocking of ham* 
et articalati audief repetitam, ut perfee- mem. If they apply thtilr aar to the ollft 
tier lit Hnho qnam ipaa dlxerfa. * Blow- 
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many such illusions and voices, which proceed most part 
from a corrupt imagination. 

Whence it comes to pass, that thej prophesy, speak several 
languages, talk of astronomy, and other unknown sciences to 
them (of which they have been ever ignorant) : * I have in 
brief touclied, only this I will here add, that Arculanus, 
Bodin, lib. 3, cap. 6, dcemon, and some others, ' hold as a 
manifest token that such persons are possessed with the devil ; 
so doth ' Hercules de Saxonii, and Apponensis, and fit only 
to be cured by a priest. But * Guiauerius, * Montaltus, Pora- 
ponatius of Padua, and Lemnius, lib. 2, cap. 2, refer it wholly 
to the ill-disposition of the ^ humour, and that out of the au- 
thority of Aristotle, prob, 30, 1, because such symptoms are 
cured by purging ; and as by the striking of a flint fire is 
enforced, so by the veh(;ment motion of spirits, they do dicers 
voces inauditas, compel strange speeches to be spoken ; an- 
other argument he hath from Plato's reminisceniia^ which all 
out as likely as that which ' Marsilius Ficinus speaks of his 
friend Pierleonus ; by a divine kind of infusion he understood 
the secrets of nature, and tenets of Grecian and barbarian 
philosophers, before ever he heard of, saw, or read their 
works ; but in this I should rather hold with Avicenna and 
his associates, that such symptoms proceed from evil spirits, 
which take all opportunities of humours decayed, or other- 
wise to pervert the soul of man ; and besides, the humour 
itself is Balneum Dlaboli, the devil's bath ; and as Agrippa 
proves, doth entice liim to seize upon them. 

1 Memb. 1, Sub. 8, of thi^ partition, met. < Tract. 15. c. 4. • Gap. 9. 

eap. 16, in 9 Rhasis. * Signa dmnonia ^ Mira tIs concitat nainont, ardoraiu 

nulla Runt niui quod loquantur ea quss rehemens mentem exagitat, qaum, fte. 

ante ne«ciebant, ut Teutoiiicum aut all- ' PneflU. lamblid mystorUs. 
ud Idioma, ke. * Cap. 12, tract, de 
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SECT. IV. MEMB. L 

Prognostics of Afelanchofy. 

Prognostics, or signs of things to come, are either good 
or bad. If this maladj be not hereditary, and taken at the 
beginning, there is good hope of cure, recens curationem non 
habet diffidlemj saith Avicenna, L 3, Fen. 1, Tract 4t^ c. 18. 
That which is with laughter, of all others is most secure, gentle, 
and remiss, Hercules de Saxonii. * " If that evacuation of 
haemorrhoids, or varices, which thej call the water between 
the skin, shall happen to a melancholy man, his misery is 
ended," Hippocrates, Aphor. 6, 11. Galen, L (i, de morbis 
vulgar, com, 8, confirms the same ; and to this aphorism of 
Hippocrates, all the Arabians, new and old Latins subscribe ; 
Montaltus, c, 25, Hercules de Saxoni^ Mercurialis, Vittorius 
Faventinus, &c Skenckius, L 1, ohservat. med, c, de Afanid^ 
illustrates this aphorism, with an example of one Daniel 
Federer a coppersmith that was long melancholy, and in the 
end mad, about the 27th year of his age, these varices or 
water began to arise in his thighs, and he was freed from his 
madness. Marius the Roman was so cured, some say, though 
with great pain. Skenckius hath some other instances of 
women that have been helped by flowing of their months, 
which before were stopped. That the opening of the haem- 
orrhoids will do as much for men, all physicians jointly sig- 
nify, so they be voluntary, some say, and not by compulsion. 
All melancholy are better afler a quartan ; ^ Jobertus saith, 
scarce any man hath that ague twice ; but whether it free 
him from this malady, 'tis a question ; for many physicians 
%scribe all long agues for especial causes, and a quartan ague 
amongst the rest. ^ Bhasisy cant, lib, 1, tract. 9. " Wlien 
mekincholy gets out at the superficies of the skin, or settles 

1 Si melancholicto hsniorrhoides super- ^ Cap. 10, de quartana. ' Cum winf^la 
fenerint Tarices, rel ut quibuadam pla- exit per superflciem et reeldet melancho- 
m% aqua inter eutem, MlTitur malum, lia per scabiem, morpheam Digram, vel 

YOU II. 6 
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breaking out in scabs, leprosy, morphew, or is parged bj 
Btools, or by the urine, or that the spleen is enlarged, and 
those varices appear, the disease is dissolved.'* Guianeriusi 
cap, 5, tract 15, adds dropsy, jaundice, dysentery, leprosy, as 
good signs to these scabs, morphews, and breaking out, and 
proves it out of the 6th of Hippocrates*s Aphorisms. 

Evil prognostics on the other part Inveterata melanchoUa 
incurabiUs, if it be inveterate, it is ^incurable, a common 
axiom, aut difficulter curabilis as they say that make the 
best, hardly cured. This Galen witnesseth, L 3, de loe, 
affect, cap. 6, ^ ** be it in whom it will, or from what cause 
soever, it is ever long, wayward, tedious, and hard to be 
cured, if once it be habituated." As Ludan said of the 
gout, she was '''the queen of diseases, and inexorable,** 
may we say of melancholy. Yet Paracelsus will have all 
diseases wliatsoever curable, and laughs at them which 
thinks otherwise, as T. Erastus, par. 3, objects to him; 
although in another place, hereditary diseases he accounts 
incurable, and by no art to be removed. ^ Hildesheim, spiceL 
2, de meL holds it less dangerous if only ' ^ imagination be 
hurt, and not reason, *the gentlest is from blood. Worse 
from choler adust, but the worst of all from melancholy pu- 
trefied." ^Bruel esteems hypochondriacal least dangerous, 
and the other two species (opposite to Galen) hardest to be 
cured. ' The cure is hard in man, but much more difficult 
in women. And both men and women must take notice of 
that saying of Montanus, consU. 230, pro Abate Italo^ * ^ This 
malady doth commonly accompany them to their grave ; phy« 
sicians may ease, and it may lie hid for a time, but they can- 

exparntur per Inferiores parte*. Tel url- tio. * M&U k lani^ne ftrrente, d» 

nam, so., non erit, &c., splcn magnifl- tenor 4 bile amata, pefudma ab atraMlc 

eatar et Tarlces apparent. i Quia Jam putreEtcta. ' Difflcilior cura i^na Mun 

oonrenia in naturam. > In quocun- flt vitio corporin totius et cerebri. • Dif- 

que nit. \ quacunqno canaa, Hvpocon. flciliA curatu in Tiris, mnlto diflloiUor in 

prte^rtim. ramper est looga, morosa, n«% temliiiM. * Ad interitum plerumqiu 

Bwile curarl potest. > lien^nti morbo- homined romitatur, Uoet medici lerent 

mm ct inexorahilin. < Onme dcltrium plcrumque, tanien non tollunt unquam, 

onod oritur 4 paacitate cerebri incurHh> wd recidet acerbior qoam antea minima 

lie. Hildesheim, sptcel. 2. de mania. occaBione, aut errore. 
^ SI tola Imagioatlo laedatnr, et non ra- 
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not quite core it, bat it will return again more violent and 
sharp than at first, and that upon every small occasion or 
error ; " as in Mercury's weather-beaten statue, that was 
once all over gilt, the open parts were clean, yet there wm 
in fmbfiis aurum, in the chinks a remnant of gold ; there 
will be some relics of melancholy lefl in the purest bodies 
(if once tainted) not so easily to be rooted ouL ^ Oftentimes 
it degenerates into epilepsy, apoplexy, convulsions, and 
blindness: by the authority of Hippocrates and Gralen, ^all 
aver, if once it possess the ventricles of the brain, Frambe- 
sarius, and Salust. Salvianus adds, if it get into the optic 
nerves, blindness. Mercurialis, consiL 20, had a woman to 
his patient, that from melancholy became epileptic and blind. 
* If it come from a cold cause, or so continue cold, or increase, 
epilepsy ; convulsions follow, and blindness, or else in the end 
they are moped, sottish, and in all their actions, speeches, and 
gestures, ridiculous. ^ If it come from a hot cause, they are 
more furious, and boisterous, and in conclusion mad. Cole*" 
eeniem melanehoUam sapius sequitur mania, ' If it heat and 
increase, that is the common event, ^per circuittts, aut semper 
insanity he is mad by fits, or altogether. For as ^ Sennertus 
contends out of Grato, there is seminaritis ignis in this humour, 
the very seeds of fire. If it come from melancholy natural 
adust, and in excess, they are oflen demoniacal, Montanus. 

' Seldom this malady procures death, except (which is the 
greatest, most grievous calamity, and the misery of all mis- 
eries,) they make away themselves, which is a frequent thing, 
and familiar amongst them. Tis * Hippocrates's observation, 
Gralen's sentence : £tsi mortem timent, tamen plerumque sihi 
ipsis mortem consciscunt, L 3, de locis affect, cap, 7. The 
doom of all physicians. 'Tis ^^ Rabbi Moses's Aphorism, the 
prognostioon of Avicenna, Rhasis, ^tius, Gordonius, Yales- 

1 Perionhun «st ne degeneret Id Bpl- madness sobolem melancholias. * Al* 

lep«iaraf Apoplezlam, ConTuMonem, exander, 1. 1, o. 18. ' Ub. 1, part. 2, 

Cvdtatem. > Montal. e. 25. Lauren- c. 11. • Montalt. c. 15. raro mon 

tios Nk. Ptao. * Here, de Sazonil, ant nanquam, nini ribi IpsU Inferant. 

Aristotle, CapiTaedns. * Farent. Uu- * Lib. de Insan. Fablo Calico Interprete. 

mor Mfridus sobi delirii eauKi. furoris lo NonnuUl Tiokmtas manas sibi inibrant. 
««ro hamor ealidus. & Heurnius calls 
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cus, Altomaru9, Salust. Salvianas, Capiyaocias, MercatiUi 
Hercules de Saxoniil, Piso, Bniel, Fachsius, all, ^bc 

1 ** £t 8jBp6 usqae adeo mortis formidine vitn 
Percipit infelix CKlinra lucisqne videndn, 
Ut sibi consciscat msrenti pectore lethnm.** 

" And RO far forth death's terror doth affrighft, 
He makes away himself, and hates the lights 
To make an end of fear and grief of heart, 
He Tolnntary dies to ease hi^i smart.** 

Id such sort doth the torture and extremity of his miseiy 
torment him, that he can t^ike no pleasure in his life, but is in 
a manner enforced to offer violence unto himself, to be freed 
from his present insufferable pains. So some (saith * Fracaa- 
torius) ^ in fury, but most in despair, sorrow, fear, and oat 
of the anguish and vexation of their souls, offer violence to 
themselves ; for their life is unhappy and miserable. They 
can take no rest in the night, nor sleep, or if they do slumbery 
fearful dreams astonish them." In the daytime they are 
affrighted still by some terrible object, and torn in pieces 
with suspicion, fear, sorrow, discontents, cares, shame, an- 
guish, &C., as so many wild horses, that they cannot be quiet 
an hour, a minute of time, but even against their wills they 
are intent, and still thinking of it, they cannot forget it, it 
grinds their souls day and night, they are perpetually tor- 
mented, a burden to theraselvas, as Job was, they can neither 
eat, drink, or sleep. Psal. cvii. 18. " Their soul abhorreth 
all meat, and they are brought to death's door, ' being bound 
in misery and iron ; " they * curse their stars vrith Job, * " and 
day of their birth, and wish for death ; " for as Pineda and 
most interpreters hold, Job was even melancholy to despair, 
and almost ^madness itself; they murmur many times against 
the world, friends, allies, all mankind, even against Grod him- 
self in the bitterness of their passion, ' vtvere nolunt^ mori 

1 Lncret. 1. 8. ' Lib. 2^ de Intell. snpe se pncclpltant, his malis carfturi aat In- 

mortem ribi consciacunt ob timorem et terticiunt se, aat tale quid committant. 

tiistitiam t»dio ritw aflTecti ob furorem et 3 Pml. cvii. 10. * Job xxxiii. 6 Job 

denperationeni. E/^t enim infera. &c. tI. 8. * Vi doloxli et trifttitite ad ioMif* 

Ergo vie perpetno iifflictati ritatu oderunt, niam peni redaetus. 7 Senoca. 
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nuciunl, liye they will not, die they cannot. And iu the 
midst of these squalid, ugly, and such irksome days, they 
seek at last, finding no comfort, ^ no remedy in this wretched 
life, to be eased of all by death. Omnia appetunt honumy all 
creatures seek the best, and for their good as they hope, sub 
specie, in show at least, vel quia mori pulchrum putant (saith 
* Hippocrates) vel quia putant inde se majoribus malis li- 
herariy to be £reed as they wish. Though many times, as 
^sop's fishes, they leap from the frying-pan into the fire 
itself, yet they hope to be eased by his means ; and therefore 
(saith Felix • Platerus) " after many tedious days at last, 
either by drowning, hanging, or some such fearful end," they 
precipitate on make away themselves ; ** many lamentable 
examples are daily seen amongst us : ** alitis ante fores se 
laqueo suspendit (as Seneca notes), alius se prcecipiiavit a 
iecto, tie dominum stomachantem audiret, alius ne reduceretur 
a fuga ferrum redegit in viscera, ** one hangs himself before 
his own door, — anotlier throws himself from the house-top, 
to avoid his master's anger, — a third, to escape expulsion, 
plunges a dagger into his heart," — so many causes there 

are His amor exitio est, furor his love, grief, anger, 

madness, and shame, &c 'Tis a common calamity, * a fatal 
end to this disease, they are condemned to a violent death, by 
a jury of physicians, furiously disposed, carried headlong by 
their tyrannizing wills, enforced by miseries, and there re- 
mains no more to such persons, if that heavenly Physician, 
by his assisting grace and mercy alone do not prevent (for no 
human persuasion or art can help), but to be their own butch- 
ers, and execute themselves. Socrates his cicuta, Lucretia's 
dagger, Timon's halter, are yet to be had ; Gate's knife, and 
Nero's sword are left behind them, as so many fatal engines, 
bequeathed to posterity, and will be used to the world's end, 

1 In MdutSn fiue denporatione propo- aut submersione. aut aliqua alia ti. pne* 

ount ribi mortis desiderium, Oct. Horat. cipitaDt ut nmlta triHtia exempla vldi- 

I. 2, c. 6. s Lib. de insania. Sic sic mu<i. < Arrulanus in 9 KhaRin, c. 16, 

JQTat ire per umbras. ' Cap. 3, du cnveudum ne ex alto se prs«ipitent ant 

mentiii alienat. moenU degtint, dum t-m alils Iwdant. 
4em mortem quam timent. suspendio 
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by such distressed souls ; so intolerable, insufferable, grievous, 
and violent is their pain, ^so unspeakable and oontinuate. 
One day of grief is an hundred years, as Cardan observes ; 
Tis camificina hominum^ angor animi, as well saith Areteu8| 
a plague of the soul, the cramp and convulsion of the sool^ 
an epitome of hell ; and if there be a hell upon earth, it if 
to be found in a melancholy man's heart. 

** For that deep torture may be calPd an hell. 
When more is felt than one hath power to tell.** 

Yea, that which scoffing Lucian said of the goat in jesty I 
may truly af&rm of melancholy in earnest. 

** triste nomen ! o diis odibile 

* Melancholia lacrymosa, Cocyt! fllla, 

Ta Tartar! specnbus opacis edita 

Erinnys, utero qunm Megara suo tulit, 

£t ab uberibus aluitf cuique parvnls 

Amarulcntum in os lac Alecto dedit, 

Omnes abominabiiem te dasmones 

Produxere in lucein, exitio mortaliam 

Kon Jupiter ferit tale telum fulminis, 

Non ulla bic procella ssevit sequoris, 

Kon impetuosi tanta vis est turbinis. 

An asperos sustineo inorsus Cerberi ? 

Kum virus Echidnae membra mea depascitnr? 

Aut tunica Hanie tincta Nessi sanguinis? 

lUacrymabile et immedicabiie malum hoc.*' 

*' sad and odions name! a name so fell, 
Is this of melancholy, brat of hell, 
There born in hellish darkness doth it dwelL 
The Furies brought it up, Megara*s teat, 
Alecto gave it hitter milk to eat 
And all con^^pircd a bane to mortal men, 
To bring this dovil out of that black den. 
Elpauh Jupiter's thnndcrboit, not storm at sea, 
post Nor whirlwind doth our hearts so mnch dismay. 
What? nra I bit bv that fierce Cerberus? 
Or stung by 8 serpent 80 pestiferous? 

1 Omnlam opinionlbua Incogitabile fcmulantur omnM et obedluut. ^ucdui 

malum. Lurlan. Mortcsquc uiille, mille ' Ehen qui^ irituft Scorpio, &e. 

dam Tirit neces gerft, peritque. IIvinHl- Art. 4, Ilerc. Et. 
OS Auttrlaco. * Kegiua morborum cut 
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Or pnt on shirt that's dipt in Nessus's blood? 
My pain*8 past cure ; physic can do no good.'* 

No torture of body like unto it, Sictdi non invenere tyrarmi 
wu^us tarmeniumy no strappadoes, hot irons, Phalaris's bulls, 

1 ^ Nee ira deClm tantum, neo tela, nee hostis, 
Quantam sola noces animis illapsa/* 

** Joye*s wrath, nor devils can 
Do so mnch harm to th' soul of man." 

All fearit, griefs, suspicions, discontents, imbonities, insuavities 
are swallowed up, and drowned in this Euripus, this Insh 
sea, this ocean of misery, as so many small brooks; 'tis 
cooffidum omnium (Brumnarum; which ^Ammianus applied 
to his distressed Palladius. I say of our melancholy man, 
be is the cream of human adversity, the ' quintessence, and 
upshot ; all other diseases whatsoever, are but flea-bitings to 
melancholy in extent ; *Tis the pith of them all, * Hospitium 
est ealamitctHs ; quid verbis opus est f 

** Qnamcunqne malam rem qaseris, illio reperies: ** 

** What need more words? *tis calamities inn, 
Where seek for any mischief, *tis within ; *' 

and a melancholy man is that true Prometheus, which is 
bound to Caucasus ; the true Tittus, whose bowels are still 
by a vulture devoured (as poets feign) for so doth * Lilius 
Genddus interpret it, of anxieties, and those griping cares, 
and so ought it to be understood. In all other maladies, we 
seek for help, if a leg or an arm ache, through any distem- 
perature or wound, or that we have an ordinary disease, 
above all things whatsoever, we desire help and health, a 
present recovery, if by any means possible it may be pro- 
cured ; we will freely part with all our other fortunes, sub- 
stance, endure any misery, drink bitter potions, swallow those 
distasteful pills, suffer our joints to be seared, to be cut off, 
anything for future health ; so sweet, so dear, so precious 

> Snitu TtaHens. * Lib. 29. ' Hlo ut Tertullianl rerblB utar, omt. ad. mar 
omnia imbonitaa ct iosnaTitas eoiv4«cit, tyr. * Plaatui. » Vlt. HerruUs. 
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above all other things in this world is life ; 'tis that we chiefly 
desire, long life and happ j days^ ^ muUtos doj Jupiter, annate 
increase of years all men wish ; but to a melancholy man, 
nothing so tedious, nothing so odious ; that which they so 
carefully seek to preserve ^ he abhors, he alone ; so intol* 
erable are his pains ; some make a question, gravioret morbi 
corporis an animiy whether the diseases of the body or mind 
be more grievous, but there is no comparison, no doubt to be 
made of it, mtdto enim savior longeque est airocior amnd^ 
qudm corporis cruciatus {Lenu L 1, c. 12,) the diseases of the 
mind are far more grievous. — Tottun hie pro vulnere corpus^ 
body and soul is misaffected here, but the soul especially. So 
Cardan testifies, de rerum var. lib, 8, 40. • Maximus Tyrius, 
a Platonist, and Plutarch, have made just volumes to prove 
it. * Dies adimit (Bgritudinem hominilms, in other diseases 
there is some hope likely, but these unhappy men are bom 
to misery, past all hope of recovery, incurably sick, the longer 
they live the worse they are, and death alone must ease 
them. 

Another doubt is made by some philosophers, whether it 
be lawful for a man, in such extremity of pain and grief, to 
make away himself; and how these men that so do are to be 
censured. The Platonists approve of it, that it is lawful in 
such cases, and upon a necessity; Plotinus, /. tie becUitutL 
e. 7, and Socrates himself defends it, in Plato's Phsedon, 
*' if any man labour of an incurable disease, he may des- 
patch himself, if it be to his good.** Epicurus and his fol- 
lowers, the cynics and stoics in general, affirm it, Epictetus 
and * Seneca amongst the rest, quamcunque veram esse viam 
ad Ubertatemy any way is allowable that leads to liberty, 
* " let us give God thanks, that no man is compelled to live 
against his will ; " ' quid ad hominem clatistra, career^ cuS' 
todiaf liberum ostium habet, death is always ready and at 

1 PenriiM. s Quid est mlMrius in Km ? De prorid. cap. 8. • Agtmns Dm 

dtii, quam relle mori* Seneca. > Tom. irratiaA. ouod nemo inTitOB in Tita CeiMri 

2. liibello. an gravioren paMionen, ke. pote^tt. ' EpiMt. 28« Seneca et de 

* Ter. i Patec exitu8 ; ti pugoare noo 2, cap. 15, et epiat. 70 et 12. 
vuJtiM, licet fagere ; quis to* tenet inti- 
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baod. Vide9 iUum pracipttem locum, iUud fiumen, dost 
thou see that steep place, that river, that pit, that tree, 
there's liberty at hand, effugia servittUis et doloris sunt, as 
that Laconian lad cast himself headlong (non sermam, aiebcu, 
puer) to be freed of his misery ; every pain in thy body, if 
these be nimU operon exitus, will set thee free, quid tua 
refert finem facias an accipias f there's no necessity for a 
man to live in misery. Malum est necessitati vivere ; sed in 
necessitate vivere, necessitas nuUa est. Ignavus qui sine causa 
moritnr, et stultus qui cum dolore vivit, Idem epi. 58. Where- 
fore hath our mother the earth brought out poisons, saith 
^ Pliny, in so great a quantity, but that men in distress might 
m;ike away themselves? which kings of old had ever in a 
readiness, ad incerta fortunte venenum sub custode promptum, 
Livy writes, and executioners always at hand. Speusippes 
being sick was met by Diogenes, and, carried on his slaves' 
shoulders, he made his moon to the philosopher ; but I pity 
thee not, quoth Diogenes, qui cum talis vivere sustines, thou 
mayest be freed when thou wilt, meaning by death. * Seneca 
therefore commends Cato, Dido, and Lucretia, for their 
generous courage in so doing, and others that voluntarily die, 
to avoid a greater mischief, to free themselves from misery, 
to save their honour, or vindicate their good name, as Cleo- 
patra did, as Sophonisba, Syphax's wife did, Hannibal did, 
as Junius Brutus, as Vibius Virius, and those Campanian sena- 
tors in Livy {Dec. 3, lib. 6,) to escape the Roman tyranny, 
that poisoned themselves. Themistocles drank bull's blood 
rather than he would fight against his country, and Demos- 
thenes chose rather to drink poison, Publius Crassi flius, 
Censorius and Plancus, those heroical Romans to make away 
themselves, than to fall into their enemies' hands. How 
many myriads besides in all ages might I remember, qui sibi 
lethum Insontes peperere manu f Sfc. ' Rhasis in the Mac- 
cabees is magnified for it, Samson's death approved. So 
did Saul and Jonas sin, and many wortliy men and women, 

> IJb. 2. wp. 88. T^m mater ntetri miaerU. < Bplst. 24. 71. 22. * Mae. 14, HL 
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quorum memoria edebratur in EcdeitOj aalth ^LemiQchtUi 
for killing themselves to save their chastity and honour, when 
Rome was taken, as Austin instances, L I, de Oivii Dei^ cap. 
1 6. Jerom vindicateth the same in lonam ; et Ambrose, L 
3, de virginitate commendeth Pelagia for so doing. £u« 
sebius, lib, 8, cap, 15, admires a Roman matron for the same 
fact to save herself from the lust of Maxentius the Tyrant. 
Adelhelmus, abbot of Malmesbury, calls them BeatoM vir^ 
gines qua sic, Sfc. Titus Pomponius Atticus, that wise, 
discreet, renowned Roman senator, TuUj's dear friend, when 
he had been long sick, as he supposed of an incurable dis- 
ease, vitamque produceret ad augendat dolores, sine spe salutiSf 
was resolved voluntarily by famine to despatch himself to be 
rid of his pain ; and when as Agrippa, and the rest of his 
weeping friends eame:4tly besought him, oscutantes obsecrareni 
tie id quod natura cogeret, ipse acceleraret, not to offer vio- 
lence to himself, '' with a settled resolution he desired again 
they would approve of his good intent, and not seek to dehort 
him from it ; " and so constantly died, preeesque earum taei- 
tumd sud ohstinaiione depressit. Even so did Gorellius 
Rufus, another grave senator, by the relation of Plinius 
Secundus, episL lib. 1, epist, 12, famish himself to death; 
pedibus correptus cum incredibiles crucicUus et indignissima 
tarmenta paieretur, d cibis omnino abstinuit ; ^ neither he nor 
Hispilla his wife could divert him, but destinatus mori obsti" 
nate magis, <Scc, die he would, and die he did. So did Ly- 
curgus, Aristotle, Zeno, Chrysippus, Empedocles, with 
myriads, &c. In wars, for a man to run rashly upon immi- 
nent danger, and present death, is accounted valour and 
magnanimity, 'to be the cause of his own, and many a 
thousand's ruin besides, to commit wilful murder in a man- 
ner, of himself and others, is a glorious thing, and he shall 
be crowned for iL The * Miissagetae in former times, * Bar- 

1 Vlndkatio Apoc. lib. < "• Finding gether." • As amongiit Turks and otiMn 

tbftt h« woald be destined to ondnre ex- * BohemuK, de moribuR gent. > Aliaa. 

oruclating pain of the feet, and nd'lition- lib. 4, cap. 1, omnas 70 annum 

al toitursa, Ym abstained nfx>m food altn- loterflciuut 
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biodans, and I know not what nations besides, did stifle their 
old men after seventy years, to free them from those griev- 
ance) incident to that age. So did the inhabitants of the 
island of Choa, because their air was pure aud good, and 
the people generally long lived, anievertebcmt fcUum suunif 
jniusguam manci forent aut imbecittitcts accederety papavere 
wi eictUdy with poppy or hemlock they prevented death. 
Sir Thomas More in his Utopia commends voluntary death, 
if he be stbi atU al%%» molestuSy troublesome to himself or 
others (^** especially if to live be a torment to him), let him 
nnee himself with his own hands from this tedious life, as 
from a prison, or suffer himself to be freed by others." ^ And 
'tis the same tenet which Laertius relates of Zeno of old, 
Juste sctpiens sibi moHem conscisctt, si in acerhis dohrihus 
versetuTj membron^m mtUikUiane aut morhis cegre curandis^ 
and which Plato, 9, de Ugibus approves, if old age, poverty, 
ignominy, Ac., oppress, and which Fabius expresseth in effect. 
i^Prafa:^ 7, ButituL) Nemo nisi sud culpd diu dolet. It is 
an ordinaiy thing in China, (saith Mat. Riccius the Jesuit,) 
***if they be in despair of better fortunes, or tired and tor- 
tured with misery, to bereave themselves of life, and many 
times, to spite their enemies the more, to hang at their door." 
Tadtns the historian, Plutarch the philosopher, much ap- 
prove a voluntary departure, and Aust. de civ, Dei, L 1, c. 
29, defends a violent death, so that it be undertaken in a 
good cause, nemo sic mortuus, qiii non fiurat aliquando mO' 
fitUTUS ; quid autem interest quo mortis genere vita istafinio' 
tur, quandd iUe cui finitur, iterum mori non cogitur f 8fc»^ 
no man so voluntarily dies, but volens nolens, he must die 
at last, and our life is subject to innumerable casualties, who 
knows when they may happen, utrum satius est unam perpeti 

> Lib. 2. Pim w i rttm qunm tonnentam malomm perpessiono fVaeti et &tigatl, 

il Tlta rii, bon& tpe fretoB, acerb! Titl Tel m&nos riolentu iibi inferunt Td uft 

nint 4 eaieert •! eximat, rel ab allis ex- Inimirh Ruis aegre Ciciant, ke. * *^ No 

Imi ana TOlimtato patiatur. * Nam on%eTcr died in this way, who would not 

qvia ampborain exsloeaiui fteeem exorb« hare died rometime or other : but what 

ni, (Seueni, epiat. 58,) quia in poenas et does it nifrnify how life itaelf may be end- 

ffiaam vtreivt? stuiti ext manere in Titi ed, nince he who comes to the erd is doI 

sam «lt miwr. * Expedit. ad Slna«, 1. obliged to die a seeoad time ? *' 
I. e. 9 Vel bonorum dasperatloQe, vel 
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moriendoy an omnes timere vivendo, ^rather suffer one, than 
fear all. " Death is better than a bitter life," Ecclus. xxx. 
17, *and a harder choice to live in fear, than, by once dying, 
to be freed from all. Theombrotus Ambraciotes persuaded 
I know not how many hundreds of his auditors, by a lucu- 
lent oration he made of the miseries of this, and happineaa 
of that other life, to precipitate themselves. And having 
read Plato's divine tract de am ma, for example's sake led 
the way first. That neat epigram of Callimachus will tell 
you as much, 

^ Jaraqae vale Soli cum diceret Ambrociotes, 
In Stygios fertar desilaisse lacus, 
Morte nihil dignnm passos: sed forte Platonis 
Divini eximium de nece legit opus.** * 

* Calenus and his Indians hated of old to die a natural death ; 
the Circumcellians and Donatists, loathing life, compelled 
others to make them away, with many such ; ^ but these are 
false and pagan positions, profane stoical paradoxes, wicked 
examples, it boots not what heathen philosophers determine 
in this kind, they are impious, abominable, and upon a wrong 
ground. ** No evil is to be done that good may come of it ; " 
reclamat Christus, reclamat Scriptura, Gk>d, and all good men 
are ^ against it ; He that stabs another can kill his body ; but 
he that stabs himself, kills his own soul. ^ Male meretur qm 
dot mendico quod edat ; nam et illnd quod dot perit ; et HU 
producit vitam ad mtsertam : he that gives a beggar an alms 
(as that comical poet aaith) doth ill, because he doth but pro- 
long his miseries. But Lactantiiis, L 6, c. 7, de vera ctiltu^ 
culls it a detestable opinion, and fully confutes it, Ub. 3, de 

I So did Anthony, Galbftf VitelllaSf read that dlTine work of Plato apoo 

Otho, Aristotle himself, &c. AJax in de- Death/' * Cortius, 1. 16. * Laqueos 

•pair ; Cleopatra to sare her honour, praecisas, eont. 1, 1. 6, qnidam naam^ 

s Inertius deligitur diu Tirere. quam in Ikcto amlssis tribus liberfs, et nzore, mu- 

timore tot morborum semel moriendo. pendit se; prsecidit ilU quidam ex pn»* 

nullum dcincepfl fbrmidare. ' ^* And tereuntibus laqnenm; A Uberato raoB fit 

now when Ambrociotes was bidding ftie- maleflcii. Seneca. * See Upains Ma* 

well to the light of day. and about to cast nuduc. ad Stoicam philoeophiMU, Ub. 1^ 

himself into the Stygian pool, although dissert. 22. D. Kings 14 Lert. on Jonaa 

he had not been guilty of any crime that D. Abbot's 6 Lect. on the taiae praphai 

merited death : but, perhaps, he had ' PUutus. 
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sap. cap, 18, and S. Austin, ep. 52, ad Macedonium^ cap. 61, 
ad Jhdcitium TVtbunum: so doth Hierom to Marcella of 
Blesilla's death, Nan reeipia tales animaSj Sfc, he calls such 
men mariyres stulta Phtlosophia : so doth CjpriaD de duplici 
martyria ; Si qui sic morianiur, aut injirmitas, cnU amhida, 
out dementia cagit eas ; 'tis mere madness so to do, ^furar est 
ne moriare mori. To this effect writes Arist. 3, Ethic, Up* 
sius Afcaiuduc, ad Staicam PhUasaphiam Ub. 3, dissertat. 23, 
bat it needs no confutation. This onlj let me add, that in 
some cases, those * hard censures of such as offer violence to 
their own persons, or in some desperate fit to others, which 
sometimes thej do, by stabbing, slashing, &c, are to be miti- 
gated, as in such as are mad, beside themselves for the time, 
or found to have been long melancholy, and that in extrem- 
ity, they know not what they do, deprived of reason, judg- 
ment, all, 'as a ship that is void of a pilot, must needs im- 
pinge upon the next rock or sands, and suffer shipwreck. 
* P. Forestus hath a story of two melancholy brethren, that 
made away themselves, and for so foul a fact, were accordingly 
censured to be infamously buried, as in such cases they use : 
to terrify others, as it did the Milesian virgins of old, but 
upon farther examination of their misery and madness, the 
censure was * revoked, and they were solemnly interred, as 
Saul was by David, 2 Sam. ii. 4, and Seneca well adviseth, 
Srcueere interfectori^ sed miserere interfecti ; be justly of- 
fended with him as he was a murderer, but pity him now as 
a dead man. Thus of their goods and bodies we can dis- 
pose ; but what shall become of their souls, Gk>d alone can 
t«]l ; his mercy may come inter pantem et fantem, inter gla- 
dium etjugtdum, betwixt the bridge and the brook, the knife 
and the throat Quad cuiquam contigit, cuivis potest : Who 



1 Martial. * Ab to be baried oat of eea, tract. 1, 1. 8. o. 4. Lex, Homlclda in 

Christian burial witti a stake. Idem, m insepultiis abUclatur, contradicitur ; 

Plato, 9, de leclbas, mlt separatim sepe- Eo qaod afferre albl manos coectus 8it as- 

Orf, qui slU Tpsis mortem eonsclscunt, slduis malis ; sammam infeHcitatem 

fte., loee ttieir goods &c. * Naris des- saam in hoe remorit, quod existimabat 

tltnta nanelero. in terribilem aliqaem licere miwro mori. 
wopQlnm fanpingit. ^Obsertat. *Sen- 
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knows how he may be tempted ? It is his case, it may be 
thine : ^ Qtue sua son hodie est^ eras fore vestra poUsL We 
ought not to be 60 rash and rigorous in our censures, as 
some are; charity will judge and hope the best; God be 
mercifiil unto us alL 
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Cots <tf 
•holy if ' 



(PAef.2. 

Dktetical, 

which 

eoDstets 

Inrcfbiiu* 

ing those 

dx noQ- 

natiual 

thing* mm 

I III 1^ I I ^mr 

In 



xDMn* 

1. From Um derll, magldaiUf wltoh«0, fce., by 
Unlawftil ohannt, ■pells, incantations, imagea, &o. 

meaoa Quest. 1. Whether they can eure this, or 

ibrbid* other such like diseases? 

den, Quest. 2. Whether, if th^ can so cure, it be 

lawful to seek to them for help? 
1. 2. Immediately from Ood, a Jove pnneipiumj by 

General prayer, &o. 

to aU, ' «r & Quest. L Whether saints and their relics can 
wfcdeh help this infirmity ? 

contains Quest. 2. Whether ft be lawfal in this case to 

soe to them ihr aid? 
Lawftal r SulKuet. 

1. Physician, in whom is required sd- 
wUeh axe 1 ence, confidence, honesty. &c. 

2. PoiieiK, in whom is required obe- 
dience, constancy, willingness, pa- 
tience, confidence, bounty, fte., 
not to practise on himself. 

8. PAyj.*e, ( Dietetlcal cp 

which \ Pharmaceutical B 
consists off Chirurgloal Q 
Pftrlleiilar to the three' distinct species, s p^ np 

' Bneh meats as are easy of digestion, well-dxessed, 
hot, sod, &e., young, moist, of good nourish- 
ment, so. 
Bread of pure wheat, well-baked. 
Water clear from the fountain. 
Matter Wine and drink not too strong, 
and qual- f Mountain birds, partridge, pheasant, 

'^* ViMh J quails, &c. 

1. SiMte. ^^ 1 Hen, capon, mutton. Teal, kid, rab- 
bit, &c. 
That live in graTelly waters, as pike, 
perch, trout, sea-fish, solid, wliito, 
&c. 
or w »- «-- (Borage, bugloes, balm, succory, en- 

( dlTe, violets, in broth, not raw, &o. 
( BaMns of the sun, apples corrected 



or 

4. Medi- 
ately by 
Nature, 
which 
oonoems 
and 
woiksby 



Diet 

tilled. 

'LUtmb 



fish 



Heibs 



Fruits 

and 

roots 



I for wind, oranges, &c., parsnips, 

( potatoes, k,c, 

2. Quan- At seasonable and usual times of repast, in good 
tity. order, not before the first be concocted, spar- 

ing, not overmuch of one dish. 
2. Reetifloation of retention and eTacuation, as coetiTeness, Tenery, 
Meeding at nose, months stopped, baths, &e. 



8. Air. recti- 
fied, with a 
di g res s ion of 
the air. 



Naturally in the choice and site of our country dwelling- 
place, to be hot and moi^t, light, wholesome, pleasant, &c. 
Artificially, by often change of air, aTOiding winds, Ibgs, 

tempests, opening windowH, perftunes. ftc. 
^Of body and mind, but moJerate, a8 hawking, hunting, 
riding, shootini;, bowlini;;, flahiug, fowling, walking In 
4. Exercise. • &ir fields, galleries, tennis, bar. 

Of mind, as chews, cards, tables, &c., to see plays, masks, 
[ &c., serious studies, bu<»ines8, all honest recreations. 
6. Beetiileation of waking and terrible dreams, &c. 
6. Beetiileation of passions and perturbations of the mind. ^ 
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pazglog 



MidkloM 



efao|y,ai« 
dtlMr 



ehoOr. 



8. flWii. 
Gom* 
poandf 
poigiog 

eholj. 



1. 

Upwmrd, 
M vomili. 

or 

Dowik> 

2. flMf. 



Snpsrloi 



or 



lanrelf white hellebon, sdUa, or 
Hft-onion, anfetmony, tobacco. 

'Ifongentio; m Mona, epithyme, poUpody, my- 
rolMUaiies, fumitory, &e. 

Sfcrongor ; aloefl, lapia Armenus, lapis lacnll, black 
hellebore. 

5P [ Liquid ; ne potions, Juleps, syrups, 
9 I wine of hellebore, bugloes, «c. 
^1 Solid ; as lapis Armenus, and lamli, 
I I pills of Indse. pills of fttmitory , he. 
S. I Electuaries, dwseiia, coniiBCtiou of 
^ [ hamech, nleroloi^adium, &c. 

Not swallowed; aa gargarlnns, mastics 
tories, &c. 

Nostrils, Boeedng powders, odoraments, perftimest 
fro. 



Month 



or 



InArior parts; as clysters strong and 
of Oastilian soap, hon^ boUed, fro. 



, and suppositozlei 



QOhlrugleal 
physie, which 
eomristsof 



Phlebotomy, to all parts almost, and all the distinct speciea 

With knife, horseleeches. 

Copping-glssses. 

Oauteries, and searing with hot Irons, boring. 

Dropax and sinaplnnus. 

Issnee to several parts, and upon sereral oooaskms 



S Otd, D. 
Cure of 
headMnd- 
•neholy. 
MitnbA. 



1. fiMsfet. 
Moderate diet, meat of good Juice, moistening, easy of digestion. 
Good air. 

Sleep more than ordinary, 
■zcremeots dally to be voided by art or nature. 
Exercise of body and mind not too violent, or too ramlas, pasrions of 

the mitid. and perturbations to be avoided. 

2. Bloodletting, If there be need, or that the blood be corrupt, in tlM 
arm, forehead, Ac, or with cupping-gli 



8. Pi«> 



tives 

and 

purgers. 



4. Avert- 
ers. 



6. Cor- 
dials, re- 
solvers, 
hinder* 
ers. 



Preparatives; as syrup of borage, buboes, epithyme, hops, 
with their distilled waters, &o. 

Purgers; as Montanus, and Matthiolus helleborismus, Quer- 
cetanus, syrup of hellebore, extract of hellebore, pulvis 
Hali, antimony prepaivd, Rulandiaqva tnirabilis; which 
are used, if gentler medicines will not take place, with 
Arnoldus, vinum InigUtasatuin^ senna, cassia, mvrobalanes, 
aurum potabiUy or before Ilamech, Pil. Indje, Hiera, Pll. de 
lap. Armeno, lasulL 

Oardan*s nettles, frictions, clysters, suppositories, sneeiings, 
masticatorles, nasals, cupping-glasses. 

To open the hemorrhoids with horseleeches, to apply horse 
leeches to the forehead without scarification, to the shoul- 
ders, thighs. 

Issues, boring, cauteries, hot irons In the suture of the 
crown. 

A cup of wine or strong drink. 
Besurs stone, amber, spice. 
Conserves of borage, bngloss, roses, ftmitofj 
Conltotlon of alchermes. 
EUetumrium Utt\/icana GaUni et Rha$i$. ^ 
, Diammrgtaritum frig, diaboraginatum^ fe. 
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' Odomnents of roees, yioleta. 
IrrigatioQi of the head, with ihe deooctioiu of njmpheai 

lettuoef mallows, &c. 
Bpithymee, ointments, bags to the heart. 
Fomentations of oil for the belly. 
Baths of sweet water, in whieh were sod mallows, Tiolets, 

rosea, water-lilies, borage flowers, ramsheads, &c. 

i Poppy, nympbea, lettuce,rose8, 
purslane,heDbane,mandrake, 
nightshade, opium, &c. 



6. Correctors 
of aocidents, 



as 



ft 



9 



Inwardly^ 
taken, 



§ 

I 



or 



or 



Outward- 
ly need. 



Liquid; as syrups ctf' poppy, 
Terbasco, violets^ roses. 

Oom- i Solid ; as requus Nieholai^ 

pounds. PhiUnUmn, Rxunanum^ Laud- 
anum ParacelfL 

OH of nymphea, poppy, riolets, roses, 
mandnke, nutmegs. 

Odoraments of vinegar, rose-water,opium. 

Frontals of rose-cake, row-vinegar, nut- 
meg. 

Ointments, alablastritum, nnguentum 
populeum,simple,or mixed with opium. 

Irrigations of the head, feet, sponges, 
music, murmur and noise of waters. 

Frictions of the head and outward parts, 
sacculi of henbeiiie, wormwood at hii 
pillow, &c. 

Against tmible dreams; not to sup late, or eat peas, 
cabbage, renison, meats heavy of digestion, use balm, 
hart's tongue, &c. 
Against ruddiness and blushing, inward and outward 
remedies. 
( 2. Metnb, f Diet, preparatives, pui^^, averters, cordials, correctors, as before, 
ure of mel- 1 Phlebotomy in tills kind more necessary, and more fi:equent. 
anoholy over 1 To correct and cleanse the blood with fumitory, senna, succory, dan- 



the body. 



npOure 
of hypo- 
chondria- 
cal or 
windy 
melan- 
choly. 
8. Jtfem. 



[ delion, endive, &c. 

Sttbseet. 1. 
Phlebotomy, if need require. 
Diet, preparatives, averters, cordials, purgers, aa before, saving that thej 

must not be so vehement. 
Use of pennyroyal, worm wood,oentaury sod, which alone hath cured many. 
To provoke urine with anise-seed^ daucus, asarum, &c., and stocds, if 

need be, by clysters and suppositories. 
To respect ttie spleen, stomach, liver, hypochondries. 
To use treacle now and ttien in winter. 
To vomit after meals sometimes, if it be inveterate. 

iGalanga, gentian, enula, angelica, 
calamus aromaocus, seaoary, chi- 
na, condite ginger, &c. 
1 Pennyroyal,rue,calamint,bay leaves, 
Herbs ) and berries, scordium, betliany, lav- 
' \ ender, camomile, centaury, worm 
f wood, cummin, broom, orange pills. 

! Saffron, cinnamon, mace, nutoneg, 
pepper, musk, cedoary, witti wine» 
&c. 

! Aniseed, fennel-seed, ammi, cary 
cummin, nettle, bays, parsley, gra 
naparadisi. 
'Dianisum, diagalanga, diaciminum, diacala* 
minthes, electuarium de baccis Uuri, bene 
dicta laxativa, &c., pulvis carminativus, and 
pulvis descrip. Antidotario Florentino, aro- 
maticum, rosatum, Mithridate. 
Outwardly' used, as cupping-glasses to the hypochondries 
without scarification, oil of camomile, rue, anise seed, their 
decoctions, &c. 



2. to ex- 
pel wind. 



Inwardly 
taken. 



or 
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THE SECOND PARTITION. 



' THE CURE OF MELANCHOLY. 



THE FIRST SECTION, MEMBER, SUBSECTION. 

Unlawfid Owes re/ectecL 

Invbtebatb Melancholy, howsoever it may seem to be a 
oontinuate, inexorable disease, hard to be cured, accompany- 
ing them to their graved most part, as ^ Montanus observes, 
yet many times it may be helped, even that which is most 
violent, or at least, according to the same ' author, ^^ it may 
be mitigated and much eased." JVi7 desperandum. It may 
be hard to cure, but not impossible for him that is most griev- 
ously affected, if he be but willing to be helped. 

Upon this good hope I will proceed, using the same method 
in the cure, which I have formerly used in the rehearsing of 
the causes ; first general, then particular ; and those accord- 
mg to their several species. Of these cures some be lawful, 
some again unlawful, which though frequent, familiar, and 
often used, yet justly censured, and to be controverted. As 
first, whether by these diabolical means, which are commonly 
practised by the devil and his ministers, sorcerers, witches, 
magicians, &C., by speUs, cabalistical words, charms, charac- 
ters, images, amulets, ligatures, philters, incantations, &c., this 
disease and the like may be cured ? and if they may, whether 

1 ConidL 28&, pro AbUte lUIo * Gonsil. 28, aat ouzabitur, ant oerM mlniif 
afldetar, fl yomL 
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it be lawful to make use of them, those magDetlcal cures, or 
for our good to seek after such means in any case ? The 
firi.t, whether they can do any such cures, is questioned 
amongst many writers, tome affirming, some denying. Va- 
lesius, c&ni, med, lib. 5, cap, 6, Malleus Maleficor, Heur- 
nius, /. Sj pract, med. cap. 28, Cselius, lib. 16, c. 16, Delrio, 
torn. 3, Wierus, lib. 2, de prcBstig. dam., Libanius, Lavater, 
de sped. part. 2, cap. 7, Holbrenner the Lutheran in Pis- 
torium, Polydor Virg., L 1, de prodig., Tandlerus, Lemnius 
(Hippocrates and Avicenna amongst the rest), •deny that 
spirits or devils have any power over us, and refer all with 
Pomponatius of Padua to natural causes and humours. Of 
the other opinion are Bodinus, DtBrnonomantitB^ lib. 3, cap. 2, 
Amoldus, Marcellus Empyricus, I. Pistorius, Paracelsus, 
Apodix. Magic, Agrippa, Ub. 2, de occult. Philos. cap. 36, 
69, 71, 72, et I 3, c. 23 et 10, Marcilius Ficinus, de vit. 
cceUt. compar. cap. 13, 15, 18, 21, S^c, Galeottus, de promiscua 
doct. cap. 24, Jovianus Pontanus, torn. 2, Plin. lib. 28, c. 2, 
Strabo, Ub, 15, Greog. Leo Suavius ; Groclenius, de ung. armar.^ 
Oswoldua Crollius, Emestus Burgravius, Dr. Flud, &c. Car- 
dan, de 9uht,, brings many proofs out of Ars Notoria, and 
Solomon's decayed works, old Hermes, Artefius, Costaben 
Luca, Picatrix, &c, that such cures may be done. They can 
make fire it shall not burn, fetch back thieves or stolen goods, 
show their absent faces in a glass, make serpents lie still, 
stanch blood, salve gouts, epilepsies, biting of mad dogs, 
toothache, melancholy, el omnia mundi mala, make men im- 
mortal, young again as the ^ Spanish mai'quess is said to have 
done by one of his slaves, and some which jugglers in ^ China 
maintain still (as Tragaltius writes) that they can do by their 
extraordinary skill in physic, and some of our modem chem- 
ists by their strange limbecs, by their spelb, philosopher's 
Btones and charms. ■ " Many doubt," saith Nicholas Taurellus, 

1 Vide Renatnm Morey, Animad. In seho- fSecIt, alii negant, aed quotidiana experi- 

lam Salemit. e. 88, si ad 40 aonos pos entia conflrmat, majtos mngno multoram 

MQt producere vitam, cur non ad oen- atupore morbos curare, singulas corporis 

turn? d ad centum, cur non ad mille? partes citra impedimentum permeare, et 

* Hist. Chlnensum. ' Alii dubitant an modls noMs Ignotls earara. 
temon possit morbos curare quos lym 
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**" whether the devil can cure such diseases he hath not made, 
and some flatly deny it, howsoever common experience con- 
firms to our astonishment, that magicians can work such feats, 
and that the devil without impediment, can penetrate through 
all the parts of our hodie^, and cure such maladies by means 
to us unknown.'' Daneus in his tract de Sortiarits subscribes 
to this of Taurellus ; Erastus, de Lamits, maintaineth as mqch, 
and so do most divines, out of their excellent knowledge and 
long experience they can commit ^ agentes cum pcOientihus, 
eoUigere semina rerum^ eaque maierite applicare^ as Austin 
infers, ed Oiv, Dei et de TWmV., Ub, 3, cap. 7 et 8, they can 
work stupendous and admirable conclusions; we see the 
effects only, but not the causes of them. Nothing so familiar 
as to hear of such cures. Sorcerers are too common ; cun- 
ning men, wizards, and white-witches, as they call them, in 
every village, which if they be sought unto, wiU help almost 
aU infirmities of body and mind, Servatores in Latin, and 
they have commonly St. Catharine's wheel printed in the 
roof of their mouth, or in some other part about them, rem- 
twU ineantatorum prastigiis (^ Boissardns writes), morbos ct 
iogis motos proptUsant^ ^., that to doubt of it any longer, 
• " or not to believe, were to run into that other skeptical ex- 
treme of incre<'iulity," saith Taurellus. Leo Suavius in his 
comment upon Paracelsus seems to make it an art, which 
ought to be approved ; Pistorius and others stiffly maintain 
the use of charms, words, characters, &c Ars vera est, sed 
pauci artifices reperiuntttr ; the art is true, but there be but 
a few that have skill in it Marcellus Donatus, lib, 2, de higt, 
mir. cap, 1, proves out of Josephus's eight books of antiqui- 
ties, that * " Solomon so cured all the diseases of the mind by 
spells, charms, and drove away devils, and that Eleazar did 
as much before Vespasian." Langius in his med, epint, holds 
Jupiter Menecrates, that did so many stupendous cures in his 

1 Agvntia evm patlentlbiM eonjngant. « lUttnt Sdomonem mentifi morbos en- 

s Cap. 11, d« Serrat. * Hne alii rldent, rtme, et daemonefl abeglBn ipMM cannlo- 

Md T«nor iM dnm nolnmns esse credali, Ibus, qnod et coram VcspasiaDO fed! 

TMam ooD elltiglaiiiiit Incndnlitatte. Elaaar. 
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time, to have used this art, and that he was no other than a 
magician. Many famous cures are daily done in this kind, 
the devil is an expert physician, as Grodelraan calls him, lib, 1, 
€ap. 18, and Grod permits oftentimes these witches and magi- 
cians to produce such effects, as Lavater, cap. 3, lib. 8, part* 
8, cap. 1, Polid. Virg,, Kb, 1, de prodigiisj Delrio and others 
admit. Such cures may he done, and as Paracels., Tom. 4, 
de morb. amenL stiffly maintains, * " they cannot otherwise be 
cured but by spells, seals, and spiritual physic" ' Amoldus, 
Ub. de siffiUiSj sets down the making of them, so doth Rulan- 
dus and many others. 

Hoc posito, they can effect such cures, the main question 
IS whether it be lawful in a desperate case to crave their help, 
or ask a wizard's advice. 'Tis a common practice of some 
men to go first to a witch and then to a physician, if one can- 
not the other shall, FUctere s% neqneant superos Acheronta 
movebunL ■ " It matters not," saith Paracelsus, " whether it 
be Grod or the devil, angels, or unclean spirits cure him, so 
that he be eased." If a man fall into a ditch, as he prose- 
cutes it, what matter is it whether a friend or an enemy help 
him out ? and if I be troubled with such a malady, what care 
I whether the devil himself, or any of his ministers by God*s 
permission, redeem me ? He calls a ^ magician Grod's minis- 
ter and his vicar, applying that of vo$ estts dii profanely to 
them, for which he is lashed by T. Erastus, jwirf. 1,/o/L 45. 
And elsewhere he encourageth his patients to have a good 
faith, ' ^^ a strong imagination, and they shall find the effects ; 
let divines say to the contrary what they will." He proves 
and contends that many diseases cannot otherwise be cured. 
Incaniatione orti incantatione curari debent ; if they be 
caused by incantation, * they must be cured by incantation. 
Constantinus, lib. 4, approves of such remedies ; Bartolus the 

1 Spiritualeii morbi splrituatiter curari < Ma|^ minfuter et Vlearius r«l. 

debent. * Sigillnm ex auro pecullarl * Ut<>re fbrti imsffinatlone et experierii 

ad Melancholiam, k,c. * Lib. 1, de oc- effectum, dicant in adv e ra u m quicqnid 

cult. PhiloA. nihil reftrt ap Deus n Tolnnt Theolofcf . > Idem Pliniuii con* 

diabolofl, angeii an immundi spiritna tendit qnoiMlRni eem morbos qui iucanto 

ffgro opem fbrant, modo morbus euretur. tlonibus lolam cuientar. 
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lawyer, Peter ^rodius, rerum Judic, lib. 3, tit. 7. Salicetu8 
Grodefridus, with others of that sect, allow of them ; modo sint 
ad sanitatem, quce a magis JiutUy secus non, so thej be for the 
parties' good, or not at all. But these men are confuted by 
Bemigius, Bodinus, dtBm. lib. 3, cap. 2, Godelmanus, lib. 1, 
cap. 8, Wierus, Delrio, Ub. 6, qtuest. 2, torn. 3, mag. inquis., 
Erastus de Lamiis ; all our^'^TRvines, schoolmen, and such as 
write cases of conscience are against it, the Scripture itself 
absolutely forbids it as a mortal sin, Levit. cap. xviii. xls. 
XX., Deut. xviii. <&c., Hom. viii. 19, '' Evil is oiot to be done, 
that good may come of it.'* Much better it were for such 
patients that are so troubled, to endure a little misery in this 
life, than to hazard their souls' health forever, and as Delrio 
counselleth, ^^^much better die, than be so cured." Some 
take upon them to expel devils by natural remedies, and 
magical exorcisms, which they seem to approve out of the 
practice of the primitive church, as that above cited of Jose- 
phus, Eleazar, Irseneus, Tertullian, Austin. Eusebius makes 
mention of such, and magic itself hath been publicly pro- 
fessed in some universities, as of old in Salamanca in Spain, 
and Cracow in Poland; but condemned anno 1318, by the 
chancellor and university of ' Paris. Our pontifical writers 
retain many of these adjurations and forms of exorcisms still 
in the church ; besides those in baptism used, they exordse 
meats, and such as are possessed, as they hold, in Christ's 
name. Read Hieron. Mengus, cap. 3, Pet. Tyreus, part. 3, 
cap. 8, what exorcisms they prescribe, besides those ordinary 
means of ^ ^ fire suffumigations, lights, cutting the air with 
swords," cap. 57, herbs, odours ; of which Tostatus treats, 
2 Reg. cap. 16, qtuest. 43, you shall find many vain and friv- 
olous superstitious forms of exorcisms among them, not to be 
tolerated, or endured. 

1 Qui talibus crednntf aut ad eoram olmn, P. Hart < Mori pnoetat qaam 

domof eunteit, aut snln domibtis intro- snperstltiort eanari, Disquis. mag. 1. 2, 

dncant, aut interrogantf Rciant m fidem c. 2, sect. 1, qusest. 1, Tom. 8. * P. 

Chilatfanam et l»pt€nnum pneTarlioftBne, Lumbard 4Suffltus,gladioram tetos, 

•t Apostatas esse. Austin de superstit. fro 
Obterr. hoc pacto 4 Deo defldtur ad dlab- 
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MEMB. n. 

Lawful Oures^ first from God, 

Being so clearly evinced, as it is, all unlawful cures are to 
be refused, it remains to treat of such as are to be admitted, 
and those are commonly such which Grod hath api)ointed, ^ by 
virtue of stones, herbs, plants, meats, &c., and the like, which 
are prepared and applied to our use, by art and industry of 
physicians, who are the dispensers of such treasures for our 
good, and to be *" honoured for necessities' sake," Grod*s inter- 
mediate ministers, to whom in our infirmities we are to seek 
for help. Yet not so that we rely too much, or wholly upon 
them : a Jove principium^ we must first begin with 'prayer, 
and then use physic; not one without the other, but both 
together. To pray alone, and reject ordinary means, is to do 
like him in JEsop, that when his cart was stalled, lay flat on 
his back, and cried aloud, help Hercules ! but that was to 
little purpose, except as his friend advised him, roHs tuie ipse 
€mnitartSj he whipped his horses withal, and put his shoulder 
to the wheel. God works by means, as Christ cured the 
blind man with clay and spittle : ^ Orandum est ut sit mens 
Sana in corpore sano" As we must pray for health of body 
and mind, so we must use our utmost endeavours to preserve 
and continue it Some kind of devils are not cast out but by 
fasting and prayer, and both necessarily required, not one 
without the other. For all the physic we can use, art, excel- 
lent industry, is to no purpose without calling upon God, nil 
jfwat immensos OrcUero promittere monies ; it is in vain to 
seek for help, run, ride, except Grod bless us. 

" non Siciili dapes 
^ Dulcem elaborabuiit saporem, 
Non animura cytheraeve cantus. 

1 The Lord hatii created medicines of whole. Bcclos. zxxviii. 9. * Hoe oinii« 

the earth, and he that ie wise will not prinoipiam. huo reftir exltnm. Ilor. 8 

«bhor them, Ecclus. xxxriii. 4. * My carm. Od. 6. < Mtiaio and flue frre 

•on, ihU not in thy riclcnera, but praj ean do no good, 
onto the Lord, and ha will make the* 
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1 Non domus et fandns, non leris acervns et ami 
£groto poeaunt domino deducere febres/* 

' " With house, with land, with money, and with gold, 
The master's fever will not be controU'd." 

We raust use our prayer and phjsic both together ; and so 
no doubt but our prayers will be available, and our physic 
take effect Tis that Hezekiah practised, 2 Kings xx., Luke 
the Evangelist ; and which we are enjoined, Coloss. iv. not 
the patient only, but the physician himself. Hippocrates, a 
heathen, required this in a good practitioner, and so did 
Galen, Kb. de Plat, et Hipp, dog, lib. 9, cap. 15, and in that 
tract of his, an mores sequantur temp, cor. ca. 11, 'tis a rule 
which he doth inculcate, • and many others. Hyperius in his 
first book de sacr. script, led., speaking of that happiness and 
good success which all physicians desire and hope for in their 
cures, * tells them that " it is not to be expected, except with 
a true faith they call upon Grod, and teach their patients to do 
the like." The council of Lateran, Canon 22, decreed they 
should do so ; the fathers of the church have still advised as 
much: "whatsoever thou takest in hand (saith * Gregory) 
let Grod be of thy counsel, consult with him ; that healeth 
tho^e that are broken in heart (Psal. cxlvii. 3), and bindeth 
up their sores." Otherwise as the prophet Jeremiah, cap. 
xlvi. 11, denounced to Egypt, In vain shalt thou use many 
medicines, for thou shalt have no health. It is the same 
counsel which • Comineus, that politic historiographer, gives to 
all Christian princes, upon occasion of that unhappy over- 
throw of Charles, Duke of Burgundy, by means of which he 
was extremely melancholy, and sick to death ; insomuch that 
neither physic nor persuasion could do him any good, per- 

1 Hot. 1. 1, ep. 2. a Sint Croosi et ftolidtatem, wd hano non est quod ex- 
CrtMri licet, non hoe Poctolus aureas un- pectent, niini Deum Terft fide inToecni, 
das agens eripiet unqnam i miseriis. atque spfntis iilmillter ad ardf-ntem Toca- 
s Sdentia de Deo debet in medico inflxa tionem excitent. & Lemnius h Oregor. 
esw. Mesne Arabs. Sanat omnes Ian- exhor. ad Titam opt. inittit. cap. 48. 
guores Dens For von shall pray to your Quicquid meditaris ag^redi <^ut perDcere, 
Lord, that he would prosper that which Deum in consilium adhibeto. * Corn- 
is fciven for ease, and then nm physio for menUr. lib. 7. ob infielicem pugnam con- 
the prolonging of life, Ecclus xxxtW. 4. tristatus, in se^tudinem incidit, ita Qt 4 
f Omnes optant qoandam in medicina medicbi curarl noo possot 
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ceiving his preposterous error belike, adviseth all great men 
in such cases, ^ ^ to pray first to God with all submission and 
penitencj, to confess their sins, and then to use physic" 
The very same fault it was, which the prophet reprehends in 
Asa, king of Judah, that he relied more on physic than on 
God, and by all means would have him to amend it. And 
'tis a fit caution to be observed of all other sorts of men. 
The prophet David was so observant of this precept, that in 
his greatest misery and vexation of mind, he put this rule 
first in practice. Psal. Lxxvii. 3, ^' When I am in heaviness, 

1 will think on Grod." Psal. Ixxxvi. 4, " Comfort the soul 
of thy servant, for unto thee I lift up my soul ; " and verse 
7, " In the day of trouble will I call upon thee, for thou 
hearest me." Psal. liv. 1, " Save me, O God, by thy name," 
&c, Psal. Ixxxii. Psal. xx. And 'tis the common practice 
of all good men, PsaL cviL 13, ^ When their heart was hum- 
bled with heaviness, they cried to the Lord in their trouble, 
and he delivered them from their distress." And they have 
found good success in so doing, as David confesseth, PsaL 
XXX. 11, **Thou hast turned my mourning into joy, thou hast 
loosed my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness." There- 
fore he adviseth all others to do the like, Psal. xxxi. 24, '^All 
ye that trust in the Lord, be strong, and he shall establish 
your heart" It is reported by * Suidas, speaking of Heze- 
kiah, that there was a great book of old, of King Solomon's 
writing, which contained medicines for all manner of diseases, 
and lay open still as they came into the temple ; but Heze- 
kiah, king of Jerusalem, caused it to be taken away, because 
it made the people secure, to neglect their duty in calling and 
relying upon Grod, out of a confidence on those remedies. 
'Minutius, that worthy consul of Rome, in an oration he 
made to his soldiers, was much offended with them, and 

1 In hiii animi malis prineeps imprimlB dt Baechltui, quod populus neglecto Deo 

ad Deam preoetur, et peccatis yeniam ex- nee Inyocato, sanitatem Inde peteret. 

oret. inde ad medicinam, &o. * Greg< ' LiTias, I. 28. Strepant anree clamori- 

Tholofls. To. 2. I. 2£, c. 7, Syntax In bos plorantinro sodomin, snplus not 

yeetibalo templi Soloinoniii liber romedi- quam deortun invocantliim opem. 
orum ei^ojque morbi fUit, qnem rerol- 
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taxed their ignorance, that in their misery called more on 
him than upon Grod. A general fault it is all over the world, 
and Minutius's speech concerns us all, we rely more on 
physic, and seek oflener to physicians, than to Grod himself. 
As much faulty are they that prescribe, as they that ask, re- 
specting wholly their gain, and trusting more to their ordinary 
receipts and medicines many times, than to him that made 
them. I would wish all patients in this behalf, in the midst 
of their melancholy, to remember that of Siracides, Ecc L 
11 and 12, ^ The fear of the Lord is glory and gladness, and 
rejoicing. The fear of the Lord maketh a merry heart, and 
giveth gladness, and joy, and long life ; " and all such as pre- 
scribe physic, to begin in nomine Dei, as ^ Mesne did, to imi- 
tate Laelius k Fonte Eugubinus, that in all his consultations, 
still concludes with a prayer for the good success of his busi- 
ness ; and to remember that of Creto one of their predecea- 
8^rs, fuge avaritiamy et sine orations ei invocations Dei mkU 
faeiaSy avoid covetousness, and do nothing without invocation 
upon God. 
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Whether it he lawful to teek to Saintifor Aid in this Disease. 

That we must pray to Grod, no man doubts ; but whether 
we should pray to saints in such cases, or whether they can 
do us any good, it may be lawfully controverted. Whether 
their images, shrines, relics, consecrated things, holy water, 
medals, benedictions, those divine amulets, holy exorcisms, 
and the sign of the cross, be available in this disease ? The 
papists, on the one side, stiffly maintain how many melan- 
choly, mad, demoniacal persons are daily cured at St. An- 
thony's Church in Padua, at St. Vitus's in Germany, by our 

1 Rnlandof m^nngft optimun oratlo* oondl. 25, Ita oonelndlt. Mootanni ptf- 
acmadfinem Bmpyricoram. MereuriaUs, aim, &e., et plant tlU, tte. 
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Ladj of Loretto in Italy, our Lady of Sichem in the Low 
Countries ; ^ Qiub et cacis lumen, csgris salutem, mortuis in- 
tam, claudts gressum reddit, omnes morbos corporis, animi 
curat, et in ipsos deemones imperium exercet; she cures halt, 
lame, blind, all diseases of body and mind, and commands 
the devil himself, saith Lipsius, " twenty-five thousand in a 
day come thither," ^ quis nisi numen in iUum locum sic in- 
duxit ; who brought them ? in aurihus, in octdis omnium 
gesta, nova novitia ; new news lately done, our eyes and ears 
are full of her cures, and who can relate them all ? They 
have a proper saint almost for every peculiar infirmity : for 
poison, gouts, agues, Petronella ; St Romanus for such as 
are possessed ; Valentine for the falling-sickness ; St. Vitus 
for madmen, &c., and as of old ' Pliny reckons up gods for 
all diseases (Febri/anum dicatum est), Lilius Giraldus re- 
peats many of her ceremonies ; all affections of the mind 
were heretofore accounted gods,* love, and sorrow, virtue, 
honour, liberty, contumely, im pudency, had their temples, 
tempests, seasons, Orepitus Ventris, dea Vacuna, dea Cloa- 
cina, there was a goddess of idleness, a goddess of the 
draught, or jakes, Prema, Premunda, Priapus, bawdy gods, 
and gods for all ' offices. Varro reckons up 30,000 gods ; 
Lucian makes Podagra the gout a goddess, and assigns her 
priests and ministers ; and melancholy comes not ' behind ; 
for as Austin mentioneth, lib. 4, de Cimt, Dei, cap. 9, there 
was of old Angerona dea, and she had her chapel and feasts, 
to whom (saith •Macrobius) they did offer sacrifice yearly, 
that she might be pacified as well as the rest Tis no new 
thing, you see this of papists ; and in my judgment, that old 
doting Lipsius might have fitter dedicated his ^ pen after all 
his labours, to this our goddess of melancholy, than to his 
Virgo Halensis, and been her chaplain, it would have become 
him better; but he, poor man, thought no harm in that 

1 Lipdufl. 9 Cad. 26. * Ub. 2, < 12 Cal. Januarii ferias celebrant, ut 

mp. 7. <le Dro MorbUqne In genera de- angoras et animl soUeltudinefl propitiata 

ieriptis deofl ruperimus. * Selden pro- depellat. t Hano diyie pennam ood> 

Imr. cap. il, de diis Byrin. Roflnu^. secraTi, Lipdaa. 
s 8(Be UUi Qiraldi vyntagma de dUs, &o. 
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which he did, aiid will not be persuaded but that he doth 
well, he hath so many patrons, and honourable precedents in 
the like kind, that justify as much, as eagerly, and more than 
he there saith of his lady and mistress ; read but supersti- 
tious Coster and Gretser's Tract de Oruce^ Laur, Arcturus 
Fanteus de Invoc, SancL, Bellarmine, Delrio, dis. mag. torn. 
3, L 6, qucBst. 2, sect. 3, Greg. Tolosanus, torn. 2, lib. 8, cap. 
24, Syntax, Strozius Cicogna, lib, 4, cap. 9, Tyreus, Hie- 
ronymus Mengus, and you shall find infinite examples of 
cures done in this kind, by holy waters, relics, crosses, exor- 
cisms, amulets, images, consecrated beads, &c. Barradius 
the Jesuit boldly gives it out, that Christ's countenance, and 
the Vii^n Mary^s, would cure melancholy, if one had looked 
steadfastly on them. P. Morales the Spaniard, in his book 
de pulch. Jes. et Mar. confirms the same out of Carthusianus, 
and I know not whom, that it was a common proverb in 
those days, for such as were troubled in mind to say, eamut 
€ui videndum JUium Mari<By let us see the son of Mary, as 
they now do post to St. Anthony's in Padua, or to St. 
Hilary's at Poictiers in France. ^ In a closet of that church, 
there is at this day St. Hilary^s bed to be seen, ** to which 
they bring all the madmen in the country, and afler some 
prayers and other ceremonies, they lay them down there to 
sleep, and so they recover." It is an ordinary thing in those 
parts, to send all their madmen to St Hilary's cradle. They 
say the like of St. Tubery in ^another place. Giraldus, Cam" 
hrenns Itin. Camb. c. 1, tells strange stories of St. Ciricius's 
staff, that would cure this and all other diseases. Others 
say as much (as • Hospinian observes) of the three kings of 
Cologne ; their names written in parchment, and hung about 
a patient's neck, with the sign of the cross, will produce like 
effects. Read Lipomannus, or that golden legend of Jacobui 
de Varagine, you shall have infinite stories, or those new 

1 Jodocna Sineenu itIn. Qalllse. 1617. 0»llia Narbonensi. * Lib. de oriff. 

Hue mente captoa deducnnt, et utatis Festorum. Collo snspenfa et pergmm«na 

oratlonibus, Hacriaque peraetia, in ilium inecripta, com tigno eruciB, ke. 
Iretam donnitam poount, &e. * In 
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relations of our ^ Jesuits in Japan and China, of Mat. Riccius, 
Acosta, Loyola, Xaverius's life, <&c Jasper Belga, a Jesuit, 
cured a mad woman by hanging St John's gospel about her 
neck, and many such. Holy water did as much in Japan, <&c 
Nothing so familiar in their works, as such examples. 

But we on the other side, seek to God alone. We say 
with David, Psal. xlvi. 1, ** God is our hojM; and strength, 
and help in trouble, ready to be found." For their catalogue 
of examples, we make no other answer, but that they are false 
fictions, or diabolical illusions, counterfeit miracles. We 
cannot deny but that it is an ordinary thing on St Anthon/s 
day in Padua, to bring divers madmen and demoniacal per- 
sons to be cured ; yet we make a doubt whether such par- 
ties be so affected indeed, but prepared by their priests, by 
certain ointments, and drams, to cozen the commonalty, as 
' Hildesheim well saith ; the like is commonly practised in 
Bohemia as Mathiolus gives us to understand in his preface 
to his comment upon Dioscorides. But we need not run so 
far for examples in this kind ; we have a just volume pub- 
lished at home to this purpose. '<<A declaration of egre- 
gious popish impostures, to withdraw the hearts of religious 
men under pretence of casting out of devils, practised by 
Father Edmunds, alias Weston, a Jesuit, and divers Romish 
priests, his wicked associates, with the several parties' names, 
confessions, examinations, &c which were pretended to be 
possessed." But these are ordinary tricks only to get opin- 
ion and money, mere impostures, ^sculapius of old, that 
counterfeit god, did as many famous cures ; his temple (as 
*Strabo relates) was daily full of patients, and as many 
several tables, inscriptions, pendants, donories, &Cy to be seen 
in his church, as at this day our Lady of Loretto's in Italy. 
It was a custom long since, 

> Km. Acosta, com. rerum tn Orlento raadeant tales enmri 4 Saneto Antonio. 

8Mt. 4 aodetat. Je«n, Anno, 1668. EpisL * Printed at London, 4to. by J. Roberts, 
onaalTl PernandiR, Anno 1500, 6 Japo- 1006. * Okk. lib. 8. Oujiu fanum 
nia. sSpicel. de morbis deemonincUi, cgrutantiuni multitudine refertum, un- 
tie 4 aacriflculii paiatl unguentis Magicin diqoaque et tabellii pendentibtUf In qiil> 
eorpori Ulitb, nt itult* plebecaUe p««i> bu« Munati laoguorot cnnt UueriptL 
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** suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris deo/' ^ — Hor. Od.\Ub.h Od. 

To do the like, in former times they were seduced and de- 
luded as they are now. Tis the same devil still, called here- 
tofore Apollo, Mars, Neptune, Venus, jEsculapius, &c., as 
*Lactantiu8, lib. 2, de orig, erroris^ c, 17, observes. The 
same Jupiter and those bad angels are now worshipped and 
adored by the name of St. Sebastian, Barbara, &c., Chris- 
topher and George are come in their places. Our lady suc- 
ceeds Venus (as they use her in many offices), the rest are 
otherwise supplied, as • Lavater writes, and so they are de- 
luded. * " And Grod often winks at these impostures, because 
they forsake his word, and betake themselves to the devil, as 
they do that seek after holy water, crosses," &c, Wierus, lib, 4, 
cap. 3. What can these men plead for themselves more than 
those heathen gods, the same cures done by both, the same 
spirit that seduceth ; but read more of the pagan gods' effects 
in Austin, de OivitcUe Dei, /. 10, cap, 6, and of ^sculapius 
especially in Cicogna, L 3, cop. 8, or put case they could 
help, why should we rather seek to them, than to Christ 
himself, since that he so kindly invites us unto him, ** Come 
unto me all ye that are heavy laden, and I will ease you," 
Mat xi., and we know that 'Uhere is one Grod, one Mediator 
between Grod and man, Jesus Christ" (1 Tim. ii. 5), who 
gave himself a ransom for all men. We know that "we 
have an * advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ" (1 John ii. 
1), that " there is no other name under heaven, by which we 
can be saved, but by his," who is always ready to hear us, 
and sits at the right hand of God, and from * whom we can 
have no repulse, solus vuU, solus potest, curat universes tan^ 
quam singulos, et '^ unumquemque nostrum ui solum, we are all 



1 " To offer tiie sailor'f garments to the dlnein liAriam. « Ad h»c ludibria 

deity of the deep/' * Blali angell sump- Deus eonnivet ft«quenter, ubi relicto Ter- 

■emntoUm nomen Joris, Junonis, Apol- bo Dei, ad Satanara curritur, qualee hi 

Hiiif, &c., quo0 Gentiles deoe credebant, sunt, qui aquam lu^tralem, crucem, &c., 

nunc S Sebastiani. Barbarae, &c., no* lubricae fldei hominibus offerunt. &Ch*' 

in«n habent. et alioram. Part. 2, rior est iptis homo quam sibi, Paal 

cap. 9, de speet. Vaneri subetituunt Vir- * Bernard. ^ Austin. 
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as one to him, he cares for us all as one, and why should we 
then seek to any other but to him ? 



MEMB. IV. 

St7BSECT. I. — Physician^ Patient^ Physic, 

Of those diverse gifts which our apostle Paul saith God 
hath bestowed on man, this of physic is not the least, but 
most necessary, and especially conducing to the good of man- 
kind. Next therefore to God in all our extremities (" for of 
the most high cometh healing,** E<!clus. xxxviii. 2,) we must 
seek to, and rely upon the Physician, ^ who is Manus Dei, 
saith Hierophilus, and to whom he hath given knowledge, 
that he might be glorified in his wondrous works. '' With 
such doth he heal men, and take away their pains," Ecclus. 
xxxviii. 6, 7. *^ When thou hast need of him, let him not go 
from thee. The hour may come that their enterprises may 
have good success," ver. 13. It is not therefore to be doubt- 
ed, that if we seek a physician as we ought, we may be eased 
of our infirmities, such a one I mean as is sufficient, and 
worthily so called ; for there be many mountebanks, quack- 
salvers, empirics, in every street almost, and in every village, 
that take upon them this name, make this noble and profitable 
art to be evil spoken of and contemned, by reason of these 
base and illiterate artificers ; but such a physician I speak of, 
as is approved, learned, skilful, honest, &c., of whose duty 
Wecker, ArUid. cap, 2, el Syntax, med, Crato, Julius Alexan- 
drinus, medic, Heumius, prax, med, lib, 3, cap, 1, 4*0., treat at 
large. For this particular disease, him that shall take upon 
him to cure it, * Paracelsus will have to be a magician, a 
chemist, a philosopher, an astrologer ; Thumesserus, Se- 
verinus the Dane, and some other of his followers, require as 

1 BocluB. xxxrlii. In th« idght of great multi non nUi k Bfagis onnuuU et Asfcrol- 
Bwn ha shall be in admiration. 'Tom. Of(Li, qoooUm oiigo ^lu 4 ooiUs patonda 
i, Tract 8, da morbia amentium, boruin est. 
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much : " many of them cannot be cured but by magic" 
^ Paracelsus is so stiff for those chemical medicines^ that in 
his cures he will admit almost of no other physic, deriding in 
the mean time Hippocrates, Gralen, and all their followers ; 
but magic and all such remedies I have already censured, 
and shall speak of chemistry "elsewhere. Astrology is re- 
quired by many famous physicians, by Ficinus, Crato, Fer- 
nelius ; ' doubted of, and exploded by others ; I will not take 
upon me to decide the controversy myself, Johannes Hossur- 
tU8, Thomas Boderius, and Maginus in the preface to his 
mathematical physic, shall determine for me. Many phy- 
sicians explode astrology in physic (saith he), there is no use 
of it, unam artem ac quasi temerariam insectaniury ac gloriam 
iibi ah efus imperitia aucupari ; but I will reprove physicians 
by physicians, that defend and profess it, Hippocrates, Galen, 
Avicen., &c., that count them butchers without it, hamictdai 
medicos AstrohgitE ignaros, fyc, Paracelsus goes farther, and 
will have his physician * predestinated to this man's cure, this 
malady ; and time of cure, the scheme of each geniture in- 
spected, gathering of herbs, of administering astrologically 
observed ; in which Thumesserus and some iatromathemat- 
ical professors, are too superstitious in my judgment ^ ^* Hel- 
lebore will help, but not alway, not given by every physician," 
&C., but these men are too peremptory and self-conceited as I 
think. But what do I do, interposing in that which is beyond 
my reach ? A blind man cannot judge of colours, nor I pei^ 
adventure of these things. Only thus much I would require, 
honesty in every physician, that he be not over-careless or 
covetous, harpy-like to make a prey of his patient ; Gamificis 
namgue est (as ^ Wecker notes) inter ipsos cruciatus ingens 
prectum exposcere, as a hungry chirurgeon often produces 
and wiredraws his cure, so long as there is any hope of pay, 
"i\r(m missura cutenij nisi plena cruoris hirudo" ' Many of 

1 Lib. de Podagra. * Seet. 6. ' Lan- medico Tanum est. " Antld. gen. Hb. 

£ as. J.CanarClandinQS consult. ^Pne- 8, cap. 2. ^ " The leech never rel ea se! 

■tinatam ad hane curandum. & Hel- the skin until he is filled with blood.** 
leborus curat, sed quod ab omni datnit ■ 

vol.. II. 7 
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them, to get a fee, will give physic to every one that comes, 
when there is no cause, and they do so irritare silentem moT' 
buniy as ^ Heurnius complains, stir up a silent disease, as it 
often faileth out, which by good counsel, good advice alone, 
might have been happily composed, or by rectification of tliose 
six non-natural things otherwise cured. This is NcUurce belr 
turn inferrey to oppugn nature, and to make a strong body 
weak. Amoldus, in his 8 and 11 Aphorisms, gives cau- 
tions against, and expressly forbiddeth it. * ** A wise phy- 
sician will not give physic but upon necessity, and first try 
medicinal diet, before he proceed to medicinal cure." ' In 
another place he laughs those men to scorn, that think longts 
syrupis expuguare cUemones et animi phantasmatOj they can 
purge fantastical imaginations and the devil by physic. An- 
other caution is, that they proceed upon good grounds, if so 
be there be need of physic, and not mistake the disease ; they 
are often deceived by the * similitude of symptoms, saith 
Heurnius, and I could give instance in many consultations, 
wherein they have prescribed opposite physic. Sometimes 
they go too perfunctorily to work, in not prescribing a just 
'^course of physic; To stir up the humour, and not to purge 
it, doth oft^n more harm than good. Montanus, cansiL 30, 
inveighs against such perturbations, '^ that purge to the 
halves, tire nature, and molest the body to no purpose." 
^Tis a crabbed humour to purge, and as Laurentius calls this 
disease, the reproach of physicians ; Bessardus, jlagellum 
medicorum^ their lash ; and for that cause, more carefully to 
be respected. Though the patient be averse, saith Lauren- 
tius, desire help, and refuse it again, though he neglect hi^ 
own health, it behooves a good physician not to leave him 
helpless. But most part they offend in that other extreme, 

1 Qaod saepe eTenit^ lib. 8, cap. 1, enm mort>ain expeliere mlting^t. * Brer. 1, 

Hon i4i iMoeBsltaii. Frustra ikUgant re- c. 18. ^ Similitado siepe bonli m«dici.i 

medU* ngros qui rictfts ratione curari imponit. & Qui melancholids pnpb^nt 

poisunt. HeumiuB. * Modostun ot rrmedia non witis ralida. LongiortM niorlii 

lapleiu medicus, nunqnam properabit ad Iraprimlfl nolcrtiain medici pMtulunt it 

phitrmacum, niri rofcente noceSiiitAte. 41 fldelitatont, qui eiiim tomultuario htm 

Aphor. prudetM et piut medicus dbifl tractant. viren nbmue alio commodo li»* 

prius medidnalibuB quam medldnis puri« dunt et frangui.t, so. 
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they prescribe too much physic, and tire out their b<»dies with 
continual potions, to no purpo.^e. JEtius^ tetrabib, 2, 2 ser, 
^ap, 90, will have them by all means therefore * " to give 
w>me respite to nature," to leave off now and then ; and 
Laslius k Fonte Eugubinus, in his consultations, found it (as 
he there witnesseth) often verified by experience, * " that 
after a deal of physic to no purpose, left to themselves, they 
have recovered," Tis that which Nic Piso, Donatus Alto- 
marus, still inculcate, dare requiem naturce, to give nature 
rest. 

SuBSECT. 11. — (Jonceming the Patient, 

WuEN these precedent cautions are accurately kept, and 
that we have now got a skilful, an honest physician to our 
mind, if his patient will not be conformable, and content to 
be ruled by him, all his endeavours will come to no good end. 
Many things are necessarily to be observed and continued on 
the patient's behalf: First that he be not too niggardly 
miserable of his purse, or think it too much he bestows upon 
himself, and to save charges endanger his health. The Ab« 
derites, when they sent for ' Hippocrates, promised him what 
reward he would, * " all the gold they had, if all the city were 
gold he should have it." Naaman the Syrian, when he went 
into Israel to Elisha to be cured of his leprosy, took with 
him ten talents of silver, six thousand pieces of gold, and 
ten change of raiments (2 Kings v. 5). Another thing is, 
that out of bashful ness he do not conceal his grief; if aught 
trouble his mind, let him freely disclose it, ^ SttUtorum tit- 
eurata pudor malus ulcera celat:^ by that means he pro- 
cures to himself much mischief, and runs into a greater in- 
convenience ; he must be willing to be cured, and earnestly 
desire it Pars sanitatie veUe eanari Juit (Seneca). Tis a 
part of his cure to wish his own health ; and not to defer it 
too long. 

1 Natara ramlmdonem dure oportet. * Qaicqnid aurl apnd nos est, Ubenta 

s Plerfque hoc morbo mediciiu nihil pro- penolremuii, etfamfl tota orbs noftn 

fe e lw e Ttoi ffunt. et glbl demissi in value- aamm e«et. 
runt. s AbderitanI ep. Hippoc. 
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1 ** Qni blandlendo dnlce nntrivit malam, 
Serb recasat ferre quod subiit jugum." 

^ He that by cherishing a mischief doth provoke, 
Too late at last refuseth to cast off his yoke.** 

s ** Hellebomm frustra cam jam cutis sgra tmnebit, 
Poscentes videas; veuienti occurrite morbo.** 

** When the skin swells, to seek it to appease 
With hellebore, is vain ; meet your disease.** 

By tills means many times, or through their ignorance in not 
taking notice of their grievance and danger of it, contempt, 
supine negligence, extenuation, wretchedness and peevishness ; 
thej undo themselves. The citizens, I know not of what 
city now, when rumour was brought their enemies were com- 
ing, could not abide to hear it ; and when the plague begins 
in many places and they certainly know it, they command 
silence and hush it up; but afler they see their foes now 
inarching to their gates, and ready to surprise them, they be- 
gin to fortify and resist when 'tis too late ; when the sickness 
breaks out and can be no longer concealed, then they lament 
their supine negligence ; 'tis no otherwise with these men. And 
often out of prejudice, a loathing and distaste of physic, they 
had rather die or do worse, than take any of it. ^ Barbarous 
immanity ('Melancthon terms it) and foUy to be deplored, so 
to contemn the precepts of health, good remedies, and vol- 
untarily to pull death, and many maladies upon their own 
heads." Though many again are in that other extreme too 
profuse, suspicious, and jealous of their health, too apt to take 
physic on every small occasion, to aggravate every slender 
passion, imperfection, impeiliment ; if their finger do but ache, 
run, ride, send for a physician, as many gentlewomen do, that 
are sick, without a cause, even when they will themselves, upcm 
every toy or small discontent, and when he comes, they make 
it worse than it is, by amplifying that which is not * Hier. 

> Seneca. > Pen. 8 Sat. * De oenant. * Consul. 178, h Scoltdo Ue- 

anlma. Barbuft tamen imroanitote, et lanch. iEfrrorum hoc fore proprium eat, 

deplorandflL inwitil contemnunt pmcep- ut graTlora dicant ewe ajniptoinatafqaaia 

ta sanltatls. niortum et morbo* ultro ac- rvrera sunt. 
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Cappivaccius sets it down as a common fault of all ^ melan* 
cbolj persons to say their symptoms are greater than they 
are, to help themselves.*' And which ^Mercurialis notes, 
consiL 53y *^ to be more troublesome to their physicians, than 
other ordinary patients, that they may have change of physic" 
A third thing to be required in a patient, is confidence, to 
be of good cheer, and have sure hope that his physician can 
help him. * Damascen the Arabian requires likewise in the 
physician himself, that he be confident he can cure him^ 
otherwise his physic will not be efiectual, and promise withal 
that he will certainly help him, make him believe so at 
least 'Graleottus gives this reason, because the form of 
health is contained in the physician's mind, and as Gralen 
holds *^ confidence and hope to be more good than physic," 
he cures most in whom most are confident. Axiochus, sick 
almost to death, at the very sight of Socrates recovered his 
former health. Paracebus assigns it for an only cause, why 
Hippocrates was so fortunate in his cures, not for any extra- 
ordinary skill he had; '^but ^because the common people 
had a most strong conceit of his worth." To this of con- 
fidence we may add perseverance, obedience, and constancy, 
not to change his physician, or dislike him upon every toy ; 
for he that so doth (saith * Janus Damascen) ^ or consults 
with many, faUs into many errors ; or that useth many medi- 
cines." It was a chief caveat of ' Seneca to his friend Lud- 
lias, that he should not alter his physician, or prescribed 
physic : ^ Nothing hinders health more ; a wound can never 
be cured that hath several plasters." Crato, consiL 186, 
taxeth all melancholy persons of this fault : ^^^Tis proper to 
them, if things fall not out to their mind, and that they have 

1 Uelanoholiei plenunque medicis sunt fldem Sthnkomm. * Aphoris. 8& 

molettltiitalkialUsadjiiiigMit. 'Opor- Ager qui plorfanoa eonsalit medifcot, 

tot inflnno Imprimere salutem, utcanqne plemmque in errorem rinffulomm cadlt. 

profnitlflre, etri ipae desperet. Nullum ' Nihil ita sanitatem Impedit. ac reniedi- 

OMKllcanMQtnm cffleaz, niiBi medicua eti- orumerebmmutatio, neerenitTulnuBad 

am Amit Ibrtia imag^nationla. * Da cioatrloem in quo diTeraa medicamenCa 

promko. doct. cap. 16. Qnoniam aanita- tentantur. ^ Melanchollcorum proprl* 

Ma fbrinam animl medici continent, um quum ex eorum arbiCrio non fit «ubl« 

* Spea et confldentia plus Talent quam ta mutatio in meliua, alteraie medicoi 

madldiuk. * VaeUdor in ntodicina ob qui quidTis, 8t,o. 
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not present ease, to seek another and another ; *' (as they do 
oommonlj that have sore eyes) twenty, one after another, and 
they still promi^^e all to cure them, try a thousand remedies ; 
and by this means they increase their malady, make it most 
dangerous and difficult to be cured. ^ They try many (saith 
^Montanu8)^and profit by none;" and for this cause, consiL 
24, he enjoins his patient before he take him in hand, ' ^* per- 
severance and sufferance, for in such a small time no great 
matter can be effected, and upon that condition he will ad- 
minister physic, otherwise all his endeavour and counsel 
would be to small puri)ose.'* And in his 31 counsel for a 
notable matron, he tells her, ' *^ if she will be cured, she must 
be of a most abiding patience, faithful obedience, and singular 
perseverance; if she remit, or despair, she can expect or 
hope for no good success." ConsiL 230, for an Italian abbot, 
he makes it one of the greatest reasons why this disease is so 
incurable, * ^ because the parties are so restless and impatient, 
and will therefore have him that intends to be eased, '^ to take 
physic, not for a month, a year, but to apply himself to their 
prescriptions all the days of his life." Last of all, it is re- 
quired that the patient be not too bold to practise upon him- 
self, without an approved physician's consent, or to try con- 
clusions, if he read a receipt in a book ; for so, many grossly 
mistake, and do themselves more harm than good. That 
which is conducing to one man, in one case, the same time is 
opposite to another. ^An ass and a mule went laden over 
a brook, the one with salt, the other with wool ; the mule's 
pack was wet by chance, the salt melted, his burden the 
lighter, and he thereby much eased ; he told the ass, who, 
thinking to speed as well, wet his pack likewise at the next 
water, but it was much tht* heavier, he quite tired. So one 
thing may be good and bad to several parties, upon diverse 

> Consil. 81. Dnm ad TarU m oonfe- aat desperet. nullum babebit effectum. 

mntf nuUo prmunt. * Imprfraii hoc * JBgritudine amittunt patientiaiii, et In- 

ftatnere oportet, requlrl peraevorantiam, de morbi incurabtle«. & Non ad men- 

et tolerantlam. Exiguo eiilra tempore wm ant annum. Red oportet toto yttti 

nibil ex, kc. > Si curari rait, opus currlculo curatioui operam dare. ^Cam* 

wi p*rt)naci perwTerantia. fldeli obe- entrius. emb. 66, cent. 2 
dlentia, et p atientla ringuUrl, id tndot 
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occasions. ^Many things (saitb ^Penottus) are written in 
our books, which seem to the reader to be excellent remedies, 
but they that make use of them are oflen deceived, and take 
for phjsic poison." I remember in Valleriola's observations, 
a story of one John Baptist, a Neapolitan, that finding by 
chance a pamphlet in Italian, written in praise of hellebore, 
would needs adventure on himself, and took one dram for 
one scruple, and had not he been sent for, the poor fellow had 
poisoned himself. From whence he concludes out of Damas- 
cenoft, 2 etZ Aphorism. ^ ^ that without exquisite knowledge, 
to work out of books is most dangerous ; how unsavoury a 
thing it is to believe writers, and take upon trust, as this 
patient perceived by his own peril." I could recite such 
another example of mine own knowledge, of a friend of 
mine, that finding a receipt in Brassivola, would needs take 
hellebore in substance, and try it on his own person ; but had 
not some of his familiars come to visit him by chance, he had 
by Lis indiscretion hazarded himself; many such I have ob- 
served. These are those ordinary cautions, which I should 
think fit to be noted, and he that shall keep them, as ' Mon- 
taiius saith, shall surely be much eased, if not thoroughly 
cured. 

Subs EOT. III. — Concerning Physic. 

Physic itself in the last place is to be considered ; " for 
the Lord hath created medicines of the earth, and he that is 
wise will not abhor them." Ecclus. xxxviii. 4, ver. 8, ** of 
such doth the apothecary jnake a confection," &c Of these 
medicines there be diverse and infinite kinds, plants, metals, 
animals, &c, and those of several natures, some good for 
one, hurtful to another; some noxious in themselves, cor- 
rected by art, very wholesome and good, simples, mixed, &c, 
and therefore lefl to be managed by discreet and skilful 

1 Pneftit. de nar. med. Tn Hbelli^ quae est. Hade monemur, qnam Insipidnin 

mlgo Tenantur apud lit4'nitcM, incauti- ocripHfl auctoribuR credere, qnod hie sao 

ores multa legmut, i quibiiR decipiuntur, didicit periculo. * Conail. 28, hiec om- 

kzlmla ilUa. ted portentosum hauriunt nia si quo ordine deeet, egerit, rel ourab 

wnenum. * Op<>rari ex libris. absque itar, Tel oerto mlniis aflkSetur. 
sognitioua et lolerti ingenio, perioolosam 
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physicians, and thence applied to man's u^c. To this pui>> 
pose they have invented method, and several rules of art, to 
put these remedies in order, for their particular ends. 
Physic (as Hippocrates defines it) is nought else but ^** ad- 
dition and subtraction ; " and as it is required in all other 
diseases, so in this of melancholy it ought to be most accu- 
rate, it being (as ^Mercurialis acknowledgeth) so common 
an affection in these our times, and therefore fit to be 
understood. Several prescripts and methods I find in sev- 
eral men, some take upon them to cure all maladies with 
one medicine, severally applied, as that Panacea Aurum 
potMle, so much controverted in these days, Herha solis, S^c, 
Paracelsus reduceth all diseases to four principal heads, to 
whom Severinus, Ravelascus, Leo Suavius, and others ad- 
here and imitate; those are leprosy, gout, dropsy, falling- 
sickness. To which they reduce the re^t; as to leprosy, 
ulcers, itches, furfiirs, scabs, &c. To gout, stone, colic, 
toothache, headache, &c. To dropsy, agues, jaundice, ca- 
chexia, &C. To the falling-sickness, belong palsy, vertigo, 
cramps, convulsions, incubus, apoplexy, &c. '"If any of 
those four principal be cured (saith Ravelascus) all the 
inferior are cured," and the same remedies commonly serve ; 
but this is too general, and by some contradicted ; for this 
peculiar disease of melancholy, of which I am now to speak, 
I find several cures, several methods and prescripts. They 
that intend the practic cure of melancholy, saith Duretus in 
his notes to Hollerius, set down nine peculiar scopes or ends ; 
Savanarola prescribes seven especial canons, ^lianus 
Montaltus, cap. 26, Faventinus in his empirics, Hercules de 
Saxonii, &c., have their several injunctions and rules, all 
tending to one end. The ordinary is threefold, which I 
mean to follow. AuuTTfTuc^, Pharmaceutical and Chirurgica, 
diet, or living, apothecary, chirurgery, which Wecker, Crato, 
Guianerius, &c., and most prescribe ; of which 1 will insist, 
and speak in their order. 

1 Fachsias, cap. 2, lib. 1. < In pract. nos hujns cantlonem intelUgeM. * Si 
med. tueo aflntio ooatite temporibtu aliquls horum morbomm snmmiu tar*- 
frvqaentiflBima, ergo m^'HmA perttnet ad tor, aaoanttu omnM inlMovM. 
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SECT. IL MEMB. L 

SuBSECT. I. — Diet rectified in Substance, 

Di£Ty AuuTJiTuc^, victus, or living, according to ^ Fuchsius 
and others, comprehend those six non-natural things, which 
I have before specified, are especial causes, and being recti- 
fied, a sole or chief' part of the cure. ^ Johannes Arculanus, 
c€^, 16, tn 9 JHumSj accounts the rectifying of these six a 
sufficient cure. Guianerius, tract. 15, cap, 9, calls them, 
propriam et primam curam^ the principal cure; so doth 
Montanus, Crato, Mercurialis, Altomarus, &c, first to be 
tried, Lemnius, inttit cap, 22, names them the hinges of our 
health, ' no hope of recovery without them. Reinerius Sol- 
enander, in his seventh consultation for a Spanish joung 
gentlewoman, that was so melancholy she abhorred all com- 
pany, and would not sit at table with her familiar friends, 
prescribes this physic above the rest, ^ no good to be done 
without it. '^ Ai-eteus, Uh, 1, cap, 7, an old physician, is of 
opinion, that this is enough of itself, if the party be not too 
far gone in sickness. ^ Crato, in a consultation of his for a 
noble patient, tells him plainly, that if his highness will ke^ 
bat a good diet, he will warrant him his former health. 
' Montanus, ccntiL 27, for a nobleman of France, admonish- 
eth his lordship to be most circumspect in his diet, or else 
all his other physic will ^ be to small purpose. The same 
injunction I find verbatim in J. Gcesar Claudinus, Respcn. 
34, Scoltzii, eansiL 183, TValUantu, cap, 16, lib, 1, Lcelius h 
fonte JEugubinus of\en brags, that he hath done more cores 



> iMtft. cap. 8, Met. 1. VIctAs nomine p«nuidain aUft medeli non «rt opna, 

ncn tam elbus «t potui. ned atir, ezercita- * Comril. J9, lib. 2, d oeldtudo tus, reo> 

tio,Mminus,Tlg{liii,etreliquflp rMsexnon- tam yictAs rationem, &e. ' Moneo, 

naturalM oontinentar. * SuilBcit pi*- Domine, ut iis prudeoa ad ^ictam, rint 

romque regimen rerum aez non-natura- quo caetera rem«dia frnstra adhibeutur. 

Uam. * >- 1 in hill poMsfima nanitaa oaa- ^ Omnia remedia irrita et Tana sine liii 

«l«tit. « Nihil hie agendum sine exquix- Noristis me plerosqae ita laborantes. ri» 

Ita TlTendi rattone, &c. & Si racena tu poUos quam medioamentia corftiMe. 
iialom Bit, ad pmtinum baUium raou- 
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in this kind by rectification of diet, than all other physic 
besides. So that in a word I may say to most melancholy 
men, as the fox said to the weasel, that could not get out of 
the gamer, Maera cavum repeteSy quern macra subistt^ ^ the 
six non-natural things caused it, and they must cure it. 
Which howsoever I treat of, as proper to the meridian of 
melancholy, yet nevertheless, that which is here said with 
hun in ^TuUy, though writ especially for the good of his 
friends at Tarentum and Sicily, yet it will generally serve 
'most other diseases, and help them likewise, if it be ob- 
served. 

Of these six non-natural things, the first is diet, properly 
80 called, which consists in meat and drink, in which we must 
consider substance, quantity, quality, and that opposite to the 
precedent In substance, such meats are generally com* 
mended, which are * ^ moist, easy of digestion, and not apt to 
engender wind, not fried, nor roasted, but sod (saith Vales- 
cus, Altomarus, Piso, &c), hot and moist, and of good nour- 
ishment ; " Crato, eonsiL 21, lib. 2, admits roast meat, 'if the 
burned and scorched superficteSy the brown we call it, be 
pared ofil Salvianus, Ub, 2, cap. 1, cries out on cold and dry 
meats; 'young flesh and tender is approved, as of kid, rab- 
bits, chickens, veal, mutton, capons, hens, partridge, pheasant, 
quails, and all mountain birds, which are so familiar in some 
parts of Africa, and in Italy, and as ' Dublinius reports, the 
common food of boors and clowns in Palestine. Gralen 
takes exception at mutton, but without question he means 
that rammy mutton, which is in Turkey and Asia Minor, 
which have those great fleshy tails, of forty-eight pounds 
weight, as Vertomannuj^ witnesseth, navig. lib, 2, cap, 5. The 
lean of fat meat is best, and all manner of broths, and pot- 
tage, with borage, lettuce, and such wholesome herbs, are 

1 " When ytm are Again lean, seek an esorteii. elixi non aari, neque ftizi sint. 

Mdt tluongh that hole by which lean you * Si interna tantom pnlpa deToretur, non 

•ntend." * 1. de flnibuji Tarentiniii et superflrieii torrida ab fgne. * Bene no- 

tteuUa. * Modo non maltum elongen* triente« cibi. tenella letai maltom TaleL 

tor. * Lib. 1, de melan. cap. 7. C&li- earnee non Tiroes, nee pingues. ' Doe* 

li et homkll dbi, conoocta UcXHm^ flat&i doper. peregr. HIeriMoL 
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excellent good, especially of a cock boiled ; all spoon meat 
Arabians commend brains, but ^Laurentius, e, 8, excepts 
against them, and so do many others ; ^ egg& are justified as 
a nutritive wholesome meat, butter and oil may pass, but 
with some limitation ; so * Crato confines it, and ^ to some 
men sparingly at set times, or in sauce," and so sugar and 
honey are approved. ^ All sharp and sour sauces must be 
avoided, and spices, or at least seldom used ; and so safiron 
sometimes in broth may be tolerated ; but these things may 
be more freely used, as the temperature of the party is hot 
or cold, or as he shall find inconvenience by them. The 
thinnest, whitest, smallest wine is best, not thick, nor strong ; 
and so of beer, the middling is fittest Bread of good wheat, 
pure, well purged from the bran, is preferred ; Laurentius, 
cap, 8, would have it kneaded with rain water, if it may be 
gotten. 

Water,'] Pure, thin, light water by all means use, of good 
smell and taste, like to the air in sight, such as is soon hot, 
soon cold, and which Hippocrates so much approves, if at 
least it may be had. Rain water is purest, so that it fall not 
down in great drops, and be used forthwith, for it quickly 
putrefies. Ne^t to it, fountain water that riseth in the east, 
and runneth eastward, from a quick-running spring, from 
flinty, chalky, gravelly grounds ; and the longer a river run- 
neth, it is commonly the purest, though many springs do 
yield the best water at their fountains. The waters in hotter 
countries, as in Turkey, Persia, India, within the tropics, are 
frequently purer than ours in the north, more subtile, thin, 
and lighter, as our merchants observe, by four ounces in a 
poimd, pleasanter to drink, as good as our beer, and some of 
them, as Choaspis in Persia, preferred by the Persian kings 
before wine itself. 

* " Clitorio qnicunqne sitim de fonte levArit 
Vina fugit gaudetque meris abstemius undis.*' 

1 InSmlea itomacho. > Not fried or d*tur : faochari et melUs luas, utIHtnr 

«ott0red. bot potched. * CoiMil. 16. ad cibomm condimenta cotnprobatar. 

Hon improbfttnr butjmm et oleum, si « MercarUliB, oonsil. 88, acerba omnia 

)aman plus quam par tit, noo profan* eTitentor & Ovid. Hat. lib. 15. ** Who- 
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Many riven I deny not are muddy still, wliite, thick, like 
those in China, NHo in £gypt, Tiber at Rome, but after thej 
be settled two or three days, defecate and clear, very commo- 
dious, ngeful, and good. Many make use of deep well^, as 
of old in the Holy lAnd, lakes, cisiuns, when they cannot t>e 
better provided ; to fetch it in carta or gondolas, aa in Venice, 
or cameU' backs, as at Cairo in Egypt, ' Radzivilns observed 
6,000 cameb daily there, employed about that budineas ; some 
keep it in trunks, as in the East Indies, made four square 
with descending steps, and 'Us not amiss; for I would not 
have any one so nice as that Gredan Calis, sister lo Niceph- 
orus, emperor of Constantinople, and 'married lo Domini- 
tus Silviua, duke of Venice, that out of incredible wanton- 
ness, eomnami aqvd ttU tioleiat, would use no vulgar water; 
hut she died latUu (saith mine author) fcetidiuimi pwrit 
eopid, of so fuUome a disease, that no water could waah her 
dean. 'Flats would not have a traveller lodge in a city 
that is not governed hy laws, or hath not a quick stream run- 
ning by it ; iBud enim antinttm, hoe corrwnpit valeludinem, 
nae corrupts the body, tlie other the mind. But this is more 
than needs, too much cariosity is nought, in time of necessity 
any water is allowed. Howsoever, pure water is best, and 
which (aa Pindarus boldti) is better than gold; an especial 
ornament it is, and " very commodious to a dty (according to 
* Vegetius) when fresh springs are included within the walla," 
as at Corinth, in the midst of the town almost, there was arx 
aUiuima tcatau /orUibtu, a goodly mount full of fresh-water 
springs; "if nature afford them not they must be had by 
art." It is a wonder to read of those ' stnpend aqueducts, 
and infinite co^t liath been bestowed in Rome of old, Con- 
stantinople, Carthage, Alexandria, and such populous cities, 
to convey good and wholesome waters; read ' I'roiUtHut, 
Lipsitu dt admir. ^ PUnitu, lib. 3, cap. 11, Strabo in liis 

■nr tau ilUjBl bit Ihlrtt Mtb tta nin r««l)iDa. « Ub. «, n]i. 10. Uigna 
tt Iha Ultudni. m,-rMi wlu. tad tbf- urbli nUUlH can pfimaa fcntt a mn rii 

^rnwfi. Stt. • £)■ Dnlui of Tnin (ftKUaaU, fci. • 0|>«> Aputum dleU 
■» Cbaa pumlttHt to atnj. • D* tUiali. • D* aqnailuiit. ' CwtliM 
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Greogr. That aqueduct of Claudius was most eminent, 
fetched upon arches fifteen miles, every arch 109 feet high ; 
thej had fourteen such other aqueducts, besides lakes and 
dstems, 700 as I take it ; ^ every house had private pipes 
and channels to serve them for their use. Peter Gillius, in 
his accurate descripticHi of Constantinople, speaks of an old 
cistern which he went down to see, 336 feet long, 180 feet 
broad, built of marble, covered over with archwork, and sus- 
tained by 336 pillars, twelve feet asunder, and in eleven 
rows, to contain sweet water. Infinite cost in channels and 
dstems, fromNilus to Alexandria, hath been formerly be- 
stowed, to the admiration of these times ; ^ their cisterns so 
curiously cemented and composed, that a beholder would 
take them to be all of one stone ; when the foundation is laid, 
and dstem made, their house is half built That Segovian 
aqueduct in Spain, is much wondered at in these days, * upon 
three rows of pillars, one above another, conveying sweet 
water to every house ; but each city almost is full of such 
aqueducts. Amongst the rest ^he is eternally to be com- 
mended, that brought that new stream to the north side of 
London at his own charge ; and Mr. Otho Nicholson, founder 
of our waterworks and elegant conduit in Oxford. So 
much have all times attributed to this element, to be conven- 
ioitly provided of it ; although Galen hath taken exceptions 
at such waters, which run through leaden pipes, oh certtsscan 
qtue in its generatur, for that unctuous ceruse, which causeth 
dysenteries and fiuxes; *yet as Alsarius Crudus o£ Grenna 
well answers, it is opposite to common experience. If that 
were true, most of our Italian cities, Montpelier in France^ 
with infinite others, would find this inconvenience, but there 
is no such matter. For private families, in what sort they 
should furnish themselves, let them consult with P. Cres« 

WooM k qiUidngMimo lapide in urb«m loeoi inde in omnet fer6 domos dudtur, 

open aronafeo po^ucttui. Plin. 86, 15. in puteis qaoque astivo tempore rrigidi»> 

> Qtueqae domot Bomn flstulas hiU)ebat >iiu» conaenratur. * Sir Hugh Middto 
•t canalMf tte. > Ub. 2, ea. 20, Jod. ton, Baronet. ^ De qutesiiii med. ceni 
i MeKgen. eap 15, pereg. Hier. BeUonins. fol. 854. 

> Qyi^r. Koboiius dalit Hisp. Aqoa prof 
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sentius, de Agric, L lyC. 4, Pamphilius Hirelacus and the 
rest 

Amongst fishes, those are most allowed of, that live m 
gravelly or sandy waters, pikes, perch, trout, gudgeon, smelts, 
flounders, &c Hippolitus Salvianus takes exception at carp ; 
but I dare boldly say with i Dubravius, it is an excellent 
meat, if it come not &om 'muddy pools, that it retain not an 
unsavoury ta^te. Urinacius Marinus is much commended by 
Oribasius, ^tius, and most of our late writers. 

* Crato, consiL 21, lib, 2, censures all manner of fruits, as 
subject to putrefaction, yet tolerable at some times, after meals, 
at second course, they keep down vapours, and have their 
use. Sweet fruits are best, as sweet cherries, plums, sweet 
apples, pearmains, and pippins, which Laurentius extols, as 
having a peculiar property against this disease, and Plater 
magnifies, omnibus modis appropriata conveniurU, but they 
must be corrected for their windiness ; ripe grapes are good, 
and raisins of the sun, musk-melons well corrected, and 
sparingly used. Figs are allowed, and almonds blanched. 
Trallianus discommends figs, ^Salvianus olives and capers, 
which * others especially like of, and so of pistick nuts. 
Montanus and Mercurialis out of Avenzoar, admit peaches, 
•pears, and apples baked after meals, only corrected with 
sugar and anise-seed, or fennel-seed, and so they may be prof- 
itably taken, because they strengthen the stomach, and keep 
down vapours. The like may be said of preserved cherries, 
plums, marmalade of plums, quinces, &c, but not to drink 
after them. ^ Pomegranates, lemons, oranges are tolerated, 
if they be not too sharp. 

• Crato will admit of no herbs, but borage, bugloss, endive, 

1 De pisoibofl lib. habent omnes in au- 1. * Montanus, oonail. 24. * Pyra 
titits, mod6 non sint k ctenoflo loco. quK grato nunt mpore, cocta mala, poma 
I De piflc. c. 2, 1. 7. Plurimum pxvcAtat tosta, et wu«haro, vel anisi aemine con- 
ad utilitattttn et jucunditatem. Idem spena, utiliter statiiu & prandlo vel ^ cof^ 
Trallianus, lib. 1, c 16. pisoes petrosi, et na sumi possunt, eo quod rentriculum 
mollis carne. ' Etsi omnes putrpdiiii roborent et rapores caput petentes repri 
sunt obnoxii, ubi secundis mensis, incep- mant. Mont. ' Punica mala auran- 
to Jam priore, derorentur, commodi succi tia commode permittuntur mod6 noii sint 
prosunt, qui dulcedine sunt pnediti. Ut austera «t acida. *01era <Miiiiia pnetei 
dulcia oerasa, poma, &c. * lib. 2, cap. bonginem, buglormm, intybum. fenieu 
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fennel, anise-seed, balm ; Callenius and Arnoldus tolerate let- 
tuce, spinach, beets, &c. The same Crato will allow no 
roots at all to be eaten. Some approve of potatoes, parsnips, 
but all corrected for wind. No raw salads ; but as Lauren- 
tius prescribes, in broths ; and so Crato commends manj of 
them ; or to use borage, hops, balm, steeped in their ordinary 
drink. ^ Avenzoar magnifies the juice of a pomegranate, if 
it be sweet, and especiallj rose-water, which he would have 
to be used in every dish, which they put in practice in those 
hot countries about Damascus, where (if we may believe the 
relations of Vertomannus) many hogsheads of rose-water 
are to be sold in the market at once, it is in so great request 
with them. 

SuBSECT. II. — Diet rectified in Qucmiity, 

Man alone, saith ^Cardan, eats and drinks without ap- 
petite, and uscth all his pleasure without necessity, aninue 
vitio, and thence come many inconveniences unto him. For 
there is no meat whatsoever, though otherwise wholesome 
and good, but if unseasonably taken, or immoderately used, 
more than the stomach can well bear, it will engender crudity, 
and do much harm. Therefore * Crato adviseth his patient 
to eat but twice a day, and that at his set meals, by no means 
to eat without an appetite, or upon a full stomach, and to put 
seven hours' difference between dinner and supper. Which 
rule if we did observe in our colleges, it would be much 
better for our healths ; but custom, that tyrant, so prevails, 
that, contrary to all good order and rules of physic, we scarce 
admit of five. If after seven hours' tarrying he shall have 
no stomach, let him defer his meal, or eat very little at his 
ordinary time of repast This very counsel was given by 
Prosper Calenus to Cardinal Caesius, labouring of this dis- 
ease ; and * Platerus prescribes it to a patient of his, to be 

lam, ftnimuni meliwain, ritari debent. par wt, et Tentriculos tolerare poaaai, 

t MerenriaUa, pnct. Med. < Lib. 2. de nocet, et cruditates general &c. * Ob* 

aom. Solos homo edit bibitque, ke. serrat. lib. 1. Assoes at bis in dis dbos 

* Ooosli. 21, 18, si plus incexatnr quam somere, oertft semper hori. 
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most severelj kept. Gruianerius admits of three meals a 
day, but Montanus, cannL 23, pro Abb. Jtaloy ties him pre- 
cuseij to two. And as he must not eat overmuch, so he maj 
not absolutely fast ; for as Celsus contends, Ub, 1, Jacchinus^ 
15, in 9 Rhaaisj * repletion and inanition may both do harm 
in two contrary extremes. Moreover, that which he doth eat 
must be well f chewed, and not hastily gobbled, for that 
causeth crudity and wind ; and by all means to eat no more 
than he can well digest. ^ Some think (saith % Trincavellius, 
lib, 11, cap, 29, d$ curand. part, hum.) the more they eat the 
more they nourish themselves ; ** eat and live, as the proverb 
is, ^ not knowing that only repairs man which is well con- 
cocted, not that which is devoured." Melancholy men most 
part have good ^ appetites, but ill digestion, and for that cause 
they must be sure to rise with an appetite ; and that which 
Socrates and Disarius the physicians in ^ Macrobius so much 
require, St. Hierom enjoins Rusticus to eat and drink no 
more than will * satisfy hunger and thirst ^Lessius, the 
Jesuit, holds twelve, thirteen, or fourteen ounces, or in our 
northern countries, sixteen at most, for all students, weaklings^ 
and such as lead an idle sedentary life, of meat, bread, ^bc, 
a tit proportion for a whole day, and as much or little more 
of drink. Nothing pesters the body and mind sooner than 
to be still fed, to eat and ingurgitate beyond all measure, as 
many do. * " By overmuch eating and continual feasts they 
stifle nature, and choke up themselves ; which, had they lived 
coarsely, or like galley slaves been tied to an oar, might have 
luippily prolonged many fair years.** 

A great inconvenience comes by variety of dishes, which 



* N« plot IngenU ca^ndnm qu4m ven- Hb. 7, cap. 4. > Hodkot et tompenttiM 

trienlns fern potest, wmperque snri^at 4 oibuset cami et anImaB utHineet. < VLj- 

DeiMa Don s&tnr. tSlqaidemqaisem- gfamticon leff. Uncto 14 Tel 16 per diem 

Imansnm veloclter ingerant cibum, sufflriant, computato pane, earnatOTis, 

vratrkolo laborem inferuntf et flatoe Tel aliia obnoniU. et totideni Tel panU 

maximos promoTent, Crato. tQuidam pluresi nnciae potAs. * Idem, reg. 27. 

maximi comeilere nitantur, putantee eft Plures in domibun suis breri tempore 

ratloiie m Ttree nfiKturos; iiniorantee, paacented extingauntar, qui si trfremi- 

non ea qu» ioKerant pneee Tires reflcere, bus Tincti fUisseni* aat gregaiio pane 

fed qiUB probA oonooqnunt. i Multa paati. sani et Inedumas In longam • ta^ 

H»pe^ant, pMM» dSfanmt. > Satonial. tarn Titam piwogtitnt 
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causeth the precedent distemperature, ^^than which (saith 
ATicenna) nothing is worse ; to feed on diversity of meats, 
or ovei-muoh," Sertorius-like, in lucem ccemire, and as com- 
monlj thej do in Muscovy and Iceland, to prolong their 
meals all day long, or all nighL Our northern countries 
offend especially in this, and we in this island {canpUier 
vivenies in prandiis et ccenis, as ' Polydore notes,) are most 
liberal feeders, but to our own hurt ^Perstcos odi puer ap- 
paratiu; ^Excess of meat breedeth sickness, and gluttony 
causeth choleric diseases : by surfeiting many perish, but he 
that dieteth himself prolongeth his life," Ecclus. xxxvii. 29, 30. 
We account it a great glory for a roan to have his table daily 
furnished with variety of meats ; but hear the physician, he 
puUs thee by the ear as thou sit test, and telleth thee, ^ ^ that 
nothing can be more noxious to thy health than such variety 
and plenty .** Temperance is a bridle of gold, and he that 
can use it aright, ^ ego non summts viris comparOy sed simiU 
Hmum Deo judico, is liker a god than a man ; for as it will 
transform a beast to a man again, so will it make a man a god. 
To preserve thine honour, health, and to avoid therefore all 
those inflations, torments, obstructions, crudities, and diseases 
that come by a full diet, the best way is to ^ feed sparingly 
of one or two dishes at most, to have ventrem bene moratwny 
as Seneca calls it, ^ ^ to choose one of many, and to feed on 
that alone,'' as Crato adviseth his patient. The same counsel 
* Prosper Calenus gives to Cardinal Caesius, to use a moderate 
and simple diet ; and, though his table be jovially furnished 
by reason of his state and guests, yet for his own part to 
single out some one savoury dish, and feed on it. The same 
is inculcated by * Crato, eonsil, 9, /. 2, to a noble personage 
affected with this grievance ; he would have his highness to 

1 Iflhll deterinfl qaiLm dlTerss nutr{en< c. 11. ' E maltis edulils tinain ellire, 

tia rtmnl a^juneere, et comedeodi tempus relirttaque cceteris, ex eo coine<le. * L 

pmrogare. « Lib. 1, hbt. s Hor. ad de atra bile. Simplex sit oibu» et non 

lib. 6, ode nit. * Ciborum raiietate et viirius ; quo«l Hret dif^nitafi tuap ob ron 

ropii In eadem menm nihil nocentius yiras difllrile vidoatur, &c. > Celsi 

homini ad safatem, Fr. Valeriola, obsenr. tudo tua prandeat sola, absque ap- 

1.2. rap. 6. * Tul. orat. pro M Marcel, paratu huUco, contentun rit illu*tri*d- 

* Xullna cibmn samere debet, nisi 8tom- tnus princepfl duobns tantum fercuUi. 

achus lit Tacaoi. Gordon, lib. mod. 1. 1, rinoque Rhenano solum in menaa ntatnr 

VOL. II. 8 
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dine or sup alone, without all his honourable attendance and 
oourtlj oompanj, with a private friend or so, i a dish or two, 
a cup of Rhenish wine, &c Montanus, e(ms%L 24, for a 
noble matron enjoins her one dish, and bj no means to drink 
between meals. The like, c(m$%L 229, or not to eat till he 
be an hungry, which rule Berengarius did most strictly ob- 
serve, as Hilbertus, Omomecensts Epi$c, writes in his life, 

'* cui noo fuit anqnam 
Ante sitim potus, neo cibus ante famem/* 

and which all temperate men do constantly keep. It is a 
frequent solemnity still used with us, when friends meet, to 
go to the alehouse or tavern, they are not sociable other- 
wise ; and if they visit one another's houses, they must both 
eat and drink. I reprehend it not, moderately used ; but to 
some men nothing can be more offensive ; they had better, I 
speak it with Saint * Ambrose, pour so much water in their 
shoes. 

It much avails likewise to keep good order in our diet, 
'''to eat liquid things first, broths, fish, and such meats as 
are sooner corrupted in the stomach ; harder meats of diges- 
tion must come last." Crato would have the supper less than 
the dinner, which Cardan, Oantradict, Uh. 1, Trad. 5, ccn- 
tradict. 18, disallows, and that by the authority of Galen, 7, 
orL curat, cap. 6, and for four reasons he will have the sup- 
per biggest ; I have read many treatises to this purpose, I , 
know not how it may concern some few sick men, but for 
my part generally for all, I should subscribe to that custom 
of the Romans, to. make a sparing dinner, and a liberal sup- 
per ; all their preparation and invitation was still at supper, 
no mention of dinner. Many reasons I could give, but when 
all is said pro and con, ^ Cardan's rule is be.st, to keep that 
we are accustomed unto, though it be nought, and to follow 
our disposition and appetite in some things is not amiss ; to 

1 Semper fntm iiatletAtcm 4 meim rec«> non Ifrnorare qui clbl prIovM, &e.. Uqolda 

dat, uno ferculo conti^ntaii. > Lib. do pnec«<lant camiam Jura, pnoM, fhictaa, 

H«l. at Jcdanlo. Multd mellui In terrain he. OoenabreTtorrttpnuidlo. ^Tmot. 

Hoaftid nst. * Crato. Maltam ttferi S, contradkt. I, lib. L 
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eat sometimes of a dish which is hurtful, if we have an cxtraor- 
dinarj liking to it. Alexander Severus loved hares and 
apples above all other meats, as ^ Lampridius relates in his 
life ; one pope pork, another peacock, <&c. ; what harm came 
of it ? I conclude our own experience is the best physician ; 
that diet which is most propitious to one, is often pernicious 
to another, such is the variety of palates, humours, and tem- 
peratures, let every man observe, and be a law unto himself. 
Tiberius, in * Tacitus, did laugh at all such, that thirty years 
of age would ask counsel of others concerning matters of 
diet; I say the same. 

These few rules of diet he that keeps, shall surely find 
great ease and speedy remedy by it It is a wonder to re- 
late that prodigious temperance of some hermits, anchorites, 

and fathers of the church ; he that shall but read their 

* 

lives, written by Hierom, Athanasius, &c., how abstemious 
heathens have been in this kind, those Curii and Fabritii, 
those old philosophers, sla Pliny records, lib. 11, Xenophon, 
Ub, 1, de vit/ Socrai. emperors and kings, as Nicephorus 
relates, Eccles. hist. lib. 18, cap. 8, of Mauritius, Ludovicus 
Pius, &C., and that admirable * example of Ludovicus Cor- 
narus, a patrician of Venice, cannot but admire them. This 
have they done voluntarily and in health ; what shall these 
private men do that are visited with sickness, and neces- 
sarily * enjoined to recover, and continue their health ? It is 
a hard thing to observe a strict diet, et qui medice vivit, 
miserh vivit^* as the saying is, quale hoc ipsum erit vivere^ 
his si privatus fueris f as good be buried, as so much de- 
barred of his appetite ; excessit medicina malum, the physic 
L<t more troublesome than the disease, so he complained in the 
poet, so thou thinkest ; yet he that loves himself will easily 
endure this little misery, to avoid a greater inconvenience ; 
e maUs minimum, better do this than do worse. And as 

> Super omnia quotidianmn leporem > A Leario edit. 1614. * ^(7Ptii olim 

habult, et pomis iodulsit. * Annal. 6. omnes moibos cunbant romitu et J^u- 

Kidere Mlebat eoe, qui poet 80 etatiB an- nio. Bohemufl, Ub. 1, cap. 6. * " H« 

nnm, ad eognoeoenda corpori sno noxia who liTee medicaUj liTe* mieerably.*' 
?el Dtilia. alici^iae coniiilii indigerent. 
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^ Tullj holds, ^ better be a temperate old man than a lascivi- 
oils youth." 'Tis the only sweet thing (wliich he adviseth) 
so to moderate ourselves, that we may have seneduUm inju^ 
venhUey et injuveniute senecHUenij be youthful in our old age^ 
staid in our youth, discreet and temperate in both. 
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detention and Shacuatian rectified, 

I HATE declared in the causes what harm oostiveness hath 
done in procuring this disease ; if it be so noxious, the oppo- 
site must needs be good, or mean at least, as indeed it is, and 
to thb cure necessarily required ; maximi canducity saith 
Montaltus, cap. 27, it very much avails. 'Altomarus, cap. 
7, ^ commends walking in a morning into some fair green 
pleasant fields, but by all means first by art or Jiature, he will 
have these ordinary excrements evacuated." Piso calls it 
Beneficitun Veniris, the benefit, help or pleasure of the belly, 
for it doth much ease it Laurentius, cap. 8, Crato, ccntiL 
21, /. 2, prescribes it once a day at least; where nature is 
defective, art must supply, by those lenitive electuaries, sup- 
positories, condite prunes, turpentine clysters, as shall be 
shown. Prosper Calenus, lib. de atra bile, commends clys- 
ters in hypochondriacal melancholy, still to be used as occa- 
sion serves ; * Peter Cnemander, in a consultation of his 
pro hypochondriacoy will have his patient continually loose, 
and to that end sets down there many forms of potions and 
clysters. Mercurialiv*», consiL 88, if this benefit come not of 
its own accord, prescribes ^clysters in the first place; so 
doth Montanus, coneil. 24, consil. 31 et 229, he commends 
turpentine to that purpose ; the same he ingeminates, coruiL 

1 Cat. Major . llelior comUtio Kids ri- * midaehdm, splcel. 2, de mel. Prlmum 

fentis ex pneiiciipto artis medic«p, qaam omnlom operam dabia ut idngnttB diebua 

adolesoentis luxurloei. * T)ebet per habeas boneflciam tvntiis, tamper eaven- 

amaena exercrai, et Iocs rlridia, excretis do ne alrus sit dintliu astclete. * 81 

prius arte Tel natuxa alri excnnneutis. non spoote, cUsteribua pvxgator. 
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230, for an Italian abbot. 'Tb very good to wash his hands 
and £eu;o often, to shift his clothes, to have fair linen about 
him, to be decently and comely attired, for sordes viiiani, 
nastiness defiles and dejects any man that is so voluntarily, 
or compelled by want, it dulleth the spirits. 

Baths are either artificial or natural, both have their 
special uses in this malady, and as ^Alexander supposeth, 
Uh. 1, cap. 16, yield as speedy a remedy as any other physic 
whatsoever, ^tius would have them daily used, cusidua 
balnea, Tetra, 2, %eci, 2, cap, 9. Galen cracks how many 
several cures he hath performed in this kind by use of baths 
alone, and Bufus pills, moistening them which, are otherwise 
dry. Rhasis makes it a principal cure, Tota cura sit in 
humecUmdo, to bathe and afterwards anoint with oil Jason 
Pratensis, Laurentius, cap, 8, and Montanus set down their 
peculiar forms of artificial baths. Crato, consil, 17, lib, 2, 
commends mallows, camomile, violets, borage to be boiled in 
it, and sometimes fair water alone, and in his following 
counsel, Balneum aqua dulcis solum scepissime profuisse 
tompertum hal*emus. So doth Fuchsius, lib. 1, cap. 33, 
Frisimeliccu, 2, consil, 42, in Tnncavellius. Some beside 
herbs prescribe a ram's head and other things to be boiled. 
•Femelius, consiL 44, will have them used ten or twelve 
days together; to which he must enter fasting, and so con- 
tinue in a temperate heat, and after that frictions all over the 
body. Lffilius -^ugubinus, consiL 142, and Christoph. Mre- 
rus, in a consultation of his, hold once or twice a week 
sufficient to bathe, the • " water to be warm, not hot, for fear of 
sweating." Felix Plater, observ. lib. 1, for a melancholy 
lawyer, * '* will have lotions of the head still joined to these 
baths, with a lee wherein capital herbs ha^e been boiled." 
• Laurentius speaks of baths of milk, which I find approved 
by many others. And still after bath, the body to be anointed 

1 Balneomm ustu dulciam, siqnid all- manifeRtum teporem, Bed quadam refrlg- 

ad, ipniR opitulattir. Credo h»e dici cam eratione humectent. * Aqua non rit 

iHqaa Jaetantia, inquit Montanun, con- callda, deJ topida, ne sudor nqnatur. 

Ml. 26. * In quibufl jcjunus diu eedeat ^ Lotiones capitis ex UxItIo. In quo herbaa 

9' teniporv. ne RudorRn^ »xcltent aut eaplt»l«e coxeriut. ft Cap. 8, de mal. 
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with oil of bitter almonds, of violets, new or fresh butter, 

* capon's grease, especially the backbone, and then lotions of 
the head, embrocations, &e. These kinds of baths have been 
in former times much frequented, and diversely varied, and 
are still in general use in those eastern countries. The 
Romans had their public baths very sumptuous and stupend, 
as those of Antoninus and Diocletian. Plin. 36, saith there 
were an infinite number of them in Rome, and mightily 
frequented ; some bathed seven times a day, as Commodus 
the emperor is reported to have done ; usually twice a day, 
and they were after anointed with most costly ointments ; rich 
women bathed themselves in milk, some in the milk of five 
hundred she-asses at once; we have many ruins of such 
baths found in this island, amongst those parietines and rub- 
bish of old Roman towns. Lipsius, de mag, Urh, Rom, L 3, 
c. 8, Rosinus, Scot of Antwerp, and other antiquaries, tell 
strange stories of their baths. Gillius, L 4, cap. uU. Topogr, 
Constant, reckons up one hundred and fifly-five public 'baths 
in Constantinople, of fair building ; they are still * frequented 
in that city by the Turks of all sorts, men and women, and 
all over Greece and those hot countries ; to absterge belike 
that fulsomeness of sweat, to which they are there subject 

* Busbequius, in his epistles, is very copious in describing the 
manner of them, how their women go covered, a maid fol- 
lowing with a box of ointment to rub them. The richer sort 
have private baths in their houses ; the poorer go to the com- 
mon, and are generally so curious in this behalf, that they 
will not eat nor drink until they have bathed, before and 
after meals some, * " and will not make water (but they will 
wash their hands) or go to stool." Leo Afer, L 3, makes 
mention of one hundred several baths at Fez in Africa, most 
sumptuous, and such as have great revenues belonging to 
theoL Buxtorf. cap. 14, Synagog, Jud. speaks of many 

1 Ant aznngiA palU, Pl§o. * Thermn cemunt, quln aqtuun Menm portent qui 

NTmpbMB. * Sandes, lib. 1, saith, ttiat parted obscnnaa kvant. Bnsbequiiu, c^ 

wonMQ go twice a wmk to the bath* at 8. Leg. Turoiie. 
laaat. « Bplsi. 8. * Nee alTum ex- 
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ceremonies amongst the Jews in this kind; thej are very 
superstitious in their baths, especially women. 

Natural baths are praised bj some, discommended by oth- 
ers ; but it is in a diverse respect. ^ Marcus, de Oddis in 
Rp. affect, consulted about baths, condemns them for the 
heat of the liver, because they dry too fast ; and yet by and 
by, *in another counsel for the siune disease, he approves 
them because they cleanse by reason of the sulphur, and 
would have their water to be drunk. Arcteus, c. 7, com- 
mends alum baths above the rest ; and ' Mercurialis, consiL 
88, those of Lucca in that hypochondriacal passion. ** He 
would have his patient tarry there fifteen days together, and 
drink the water of them, and to be bucketed, or have the 
water poured on his head." John Baptista, Sylvaticus cont. 
64, commends all the baths in Italy, and drinking of their 
water, whether they be iron, alum, sulphur ; so doth * Her- 
cules de Saxoni^ But in that they cause sweat and dry 
so much, he confines himself to hypochondriacal melancholy 
alone, excepting that of the head and the other. Trincavel- 
lius, consiL 14, lib, 1, prefers those * Porrectan baths before 
the rest, because of the mixture of brass, iron, alum, and, 
consiL 35, L 3, for a melancholy lawyer, and, consiL 36, in 
that hypochondriacal passion, the ^ baths of Aquaria, and, 36 
consiL the drinking of them. Frisimelica, consulted amongst 
the rest in Trincavellius, consiL 42, lib. 2, prefers the waters 
of ' Apona before all artificial baths whatsoever in this dis- 
ease, and would have one nine years affected with hypochon- 
driacal passions fly to them as to a ^holy anchor. Of the 
same mind is Trincavellius himself there, and yet both put a 
hot liver in the same party for a cause, and send him to the 
waters of St Helen, which are much hotter. Montanus, 

> Bkidaehdm, ■ploel. 2, de mel. Hypo- > Aqu» Porrectaiue. AqusB Aqu&ri». . 

ton. il nOD adasMt jecorb oaliditM, Ther- 'Ad aquM Aponenset relut ad sacram* 

maa Uadarenif et (d non nimia humoris anchoram confugiat. 0Job. Baubinun, 

•xaieeatio aaset metaenda. < Fol. 141. li. 8, o. 14, hbt. admir. Fontis Botlennis 

* Thermaa LoeenaM adeat, ibiqa« aquaa in ducat. Wittemberg laudat aquas Bol- 

^na per 16 diee potet, et ealidarum aqaa- lemtefn ad melancholicoa morboo. moero 

nun atilUcidUs tnm caput turn fentricn- rem. fbscinaUooem, aliaque aoinil patbv 

lum de more sal^lleiai. i In pantli. mata 
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eonsil, 230, magnifies the ^ Chalderinian baths, and, constL 237 
et 239, he exhorteth to the same, but with this caution, ^ ** that 
the liver be outwardly anointed with some coolers that it be 
not overheated.** But these baths must be warily frequented 
by melancholy persons, or if used, to such as are very cold 
of themselves, for as Grabelius concludes of all Dutch baths, 
and especially of those of Baden, " they are good for all cold 
diseases, ' nought for choleric, hot and dry, and all infirmities 
proceeding of choler, inflammations of the spleen and liver." 
Our English baths, as they are hot, must needs incur the 
same censure ; but D. Turner of old, and D. Jones have 
written at large of them. Of cold baths I find little or no 
mention in any physician, some speak against them ; ^ Cardan 
alone out of Agathinus ^ commends batliing in fresh rivers 
and cold waters, and adviseth all such as mean to live long to 
use it, for it agrees with all ages and complexions, and is most 
profitable for hot temperatures." As for sweating, urine, 
bloodletting by haemrods, or otherwise, I shall elsewhere 
more opportunely speak of them. 

Immoderate Venus in excess, as it is a cause, or in defect ; 
80 moderately used to some parties an only help, a present 
remedy. Peter Forestus calls it aptisstmum remedium, a 
most apposite remedy, '"remitting anger, and reason, that 
was otherwise bound." Avicenna, Fen, 3, 20, Oribasius, 
fned, collect, lib. 6, cap. 37, contend out of Rufus and others, 
• " that many madmen, melancholy, and labouring of the fall- 
ing-sickness, have been cured by this alone." Montaltus, cap. 
27, de mdan. will have it drive away sorrow, and all ilhisions 
of the brain, to purge the heart and brain from ill smokes 
and vapours that offend them ; ' " and if it be omitted," as 
Valescus supposeth, " it makes the mind sad, the body dull 
and heavy." Many other inconveniences are reckoned up by 

1 Balnea Chalderina. * Hepar ex- bent, nnlU letatl etim stt ineongma, eal- 
leme ungatar q« oatollat. * Nocent idU imprimis uHIifi. * SolWt Venui 



calidis et sicci«. eholericifl, et omnibus rationis rim impeditam, Insentes iras re> 

sque mittit, &c. ^HulUcomltia 
aflectionibus. * Lib. de nq'ua. Qui choliri. insani, hujui nsa tolo auuati. 



inorbis ex cholera, hepatis, splenisqne mittit, he. * HulU comitiales, melan* 



N 



briiTe hoc vitsB curriculum cupiunt sani ^ Si omittatur eolfens, oontristat^et pluif 
translgere, frifidis aqnis scepe lavare de- mum fravat oorpcu et aalmiim. 
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Mercatu5, and by Rodericus k Castro, in their tracts de md- 
ancholifi virginum et monialium ; oh seminis retentionem scBvi' 
unt saepe monicdes et virgines, but as Platerus adds, si nubanty 
sananiur, they rave single, and pine away, much discontent, 
but marriage mends alL Marceilus Donatu.s, lib. 2, med, hisL 
cap. 1, tells a story to confirm this out of Alexander Bene- 
dictus, of a maid that was mad, ob tnenses inhibitos, cum in 
officinam meritoriam incidisset, a quindeciin viris eddem node 
compresses mensium largo projluvioy quod pluribus annis ante 
constiteraiy non sine magno pudore mane menti restituta diS' 
cessiL But this must be warily understood, for as Amoldus 
objects, lib, 1, breviar, 18 cap. Quid coitus ad melancholicum 
tuccum f What affinity have these two ? * " except it be 
manifest that superabundance of seed, or fulness of blood be 
a cause, or that love, or an extraordinary desire of Venus, 
have gone before," or that as Lod. Mercatus excepts, they be 
very fatuous, and have been otherwise accustomed unto it. 
Montaltus, cap. 27, will not allow of moderate Venus to such 
as have the gout, palsy, epilepsy, melancholy, except they be 
very lusty, and full of blood. * Lodovicus Antonius, Ub. med. 
misceL in his chapter of Venus, forbids it utterly to all wres- 
tlers, ditchers, labouring men, &c * Ficinus and ^ Marsilius 
Cognatus put Venus one of the five mortal enemies of a stu- 
dent: ''it consumes the spirits, and weakeneth the brain." 
Halyabbas the Arabian, 5 Theor. cap. 36, and Jason Pra- 
tensis make it the fountain of most diseases, * ^ but most per- 
nicious to them who are cold and dry ; '* a melancholy man 
must not meddle with it, but in some cases. Plutarch in his 
book de san. iuend. accounts of it as one of the three princi- 
pal signs and preservers of health, temperance in this kind : 
• " to rise with an appetite, to be ready to work, and abstain 
from venery," tria saluberrima, are three most healthful 

1 Niai eorto oonstet nimom semen hibitum. * De sttnit. taend. lib. 1. 
Aut nngulnem eauaam esse, ant amor * Lib. 1, ca. 7. exhanrit enim spiritus an- 



pr spr ewserit, imt, ice. * Athletic, imumque debilitat. & Frigldis et siccis 

Arthritieis, podac^rkis nocet, nee oppor- corporibus inimicissima. • Vesci intra 



tuna prodest, nisi fortibus et qui multo satietatem, iinpif^mm esse ad laborem. 
sangaiDa abundant. Idem Sealiger, ex- ritale semen conwrrare. 
ere. 28B. Turds ideo iuctatoribus pro- 
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things. We see their opposites how pernicious thej are to 
mankind, as to all other creatures they bring death, and many 
fend diseases: jBnmodicts brevis est istcu et rara senectus. 
Aristotle gives instance in sparrows, which are parum vivacet 
ob salacitatem^ ^ short-lived because of their salacity, which is 
very frequent, as Scoppius in Priapiis will better inform you. 
The extremes being both bad, ' the medium is to be kept, 
which cannot easily be determined. Some are better able to 
sustain, such as are hot and moist, phlegmatic, as Hippocrates 
insinuateth, some strong and lusty, well fed like * Hercules, 
*Proculus the emperor, lusty Laurence, ^ prostihulum fcemincs 
Afessalina the empress, that by philters, and such kind of las- 
civious meats, use aU means to ^ enable themselves ; and brag 
of it in the end, confodi mtdtcu enim^ occidi vero paucas per 
ventrem vidisti, as that Spanish ^ Celestina merrily said ; oth- 
ers impotent, of a cold and dry constitution, cannot sustain 
those gymnics without great hurt done to their own bodies, 
of which number (though they be very prone to it) are 
melancholy men for the most part. 



MEMB. m. 

Air rectified. With a Digression of the Air, 

As a long-winged hawk, when he is first whistled off the 
6st, mounts alofl, and for his pleasure fetcheth many a circuit 
in the air, still soaring higher and higher till he be come to 
his full pitch, and in the end, when the game is sprung, 
comes down amain, and stoops upon a sudden ; so will I, 
having now come at last into these ample fields of air, wherein 



> Nequitia Mt qoa to non sinit eiM 8, 11, Lemnimn, lib. 2, cap. 16, Gatxillum 

woeiii. t Vide MoDtaaum, Pet. Gode- ad Ipsiphllam, &o., Orld. Bleg. Ub. 8 et 

Mdanii Amorum, lib. 2, cap. 6, ouiiosam 6, &o.. qnot Itinera una ooete confecis- 

de ilia, nam etnnmerum definite Taiimu- aent, tot coronan ludioro deo puta 'I ri- 

dLitlR, uniouique aciatis aasignari snuin phallo, Blanias, Hermie, Priapo donarent 

tempus, &c. * Thespiadaa genuit. Cingemus tibi mentnlam ooronii, &o 

« Vide Lamprldium, Tit. cjux. 4. ft Kt r PernoboACodid. Oaap. Barthtt. 
bu«ata Tiris, tte. • Vid. Uiaald. cent. 
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I may freely expatiate and exercise mjrself for my recrea- 
tion, awhile roye, wander round about the world, mount alofl 
to those ethereal orbs and celestial spheres, and so descend to 
my former elements again. In which progress I will first see 
whether that relation of the friar of ^ Oxford be true, con- 
cerning those northern parts under the Pole (if I meet ohitlr 
with the wandering Jew, Elias Artifex, or Lucian's Icarome-' 
nipptts, they shall be my guides) whether there be such 
4 Euripes, and a great rock of loadstones, which may cause 
the needle in the compass still to bend that way, and what 
should be the true cause of the variation of the compass, ^ is 
it a magnetical rock, or the pole-star, as Cardan will; or 
some other star in the bear, as Marsilius Ficinus ; or a mag 
nedcal meridian, as Maurolicus ; Vel situs in vend terrm^ as 
Agricola ; or the nearness of the next continent, as Cabeus 
will ; or some other cause, as Scaliger, Cortesius, Conimbri- 
oenses. Peregrin us contend ; why at the Azores it looks di- 
rectly north, otherwise not ? In the Mediterranean or Levant 
(as some observe) it varies 7 grad. by and by 12, and then 
22. In the Baltic Seas, near Rasceburg in Finland, the nee- 
dle runs round, if any ships come that way, though * Martin 
Ridley write otherwise, that the needle near the Pole will 
hardly be forced from his direction. Tis fit to be inquired 
whether certain rules may be made of it, as 11 gr<id, Lond. 
variaL alibi 36, <&&, and that which is more prodigious, the 
variation varies in the same place, now taken accurately, 'tis 
so much after a few years quite altered from that it was ; till 
we have better intelligence, let our Dr. Gilbert, and Nicholas 
^ Cabeus the Jesuit, that have both written great volumes of 
this subject, satisfy these inquisitors. Whether the sea be 
open and navigable by the Pole arctic, and which is the like- 
liest way, that of Bartison the Hollander, under the Pole 
itself, which for some reasons I hold best; or by Fretum 

1 NIeh. d* Lynna, cf tod bj Mereator In 26, in his Treatise of Magnetio Bodlea. 

his map. < Moos Sloto. Some call it « Lege, Ub. 1, cap. 28 et 24, de nfagnetlM 

Ibe highest hill in the world, next Ten»- philo«>phia, et Ub. 8, cap. 4. 
rllli in the Canaries. Lat. 81. * Cap. 
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Davis, or Nova Zembla. Whether * Hudson's discovery lie 
true of a new found ocean, anj likelihood of Button's Bay 
in fifly degrees, Hubberd's Hope in sixty, that of ut uUrOj 
near Sir Thomas Roe's welcome in Northwest Fox, being 
that the sea ebbs and flows constantly there fifteen foot in 
twelve hours, as our ' new cards inform us that California is 
not a cape, but an island, and the west winds make the neap 
tides equal to the spring, or that there be any probability to 
pass by the straits of Anian to China, by the promontory of 
Tabin. If there be, I shall soon pei]peive whether * Marcus 
Polus the Venetian's narration be true or false, of that great 
city of Quinsay and Cambalu; whether there be any such 
places, or that as ^ Matth. Riccius the Jesuit hath written, 
China and Cataia be all one, the great Cham of Tartary, and 
the king of China be the same ; Xuntain and Quinsay, and 
the city of Cambalu be that new Peking, or such a wall 400 
leagues long to part China fix)m Tartary ; whether * Presby- 
ter John be in Asia or Africa ; M. Polus Venetus puts him 
in Asia, ^ the most received opinion is, that he is emperor of 
the Abyssines, which of old was Ethiopia, now Nubia, under 
the equator in Africa. Whether ^ Guinea be an island or 
part of the continent, or that hungry ® Spaniard's discovery 
of Terra Australis Incognita, or Magellanica, be as true as» 
that of Mercuritts Britannius, or his of Utopidy or his of 
Jjucinia, And yet in likelihood it may be so, for without all 
question it being extended from the tropic of Capricorn to 
the circle Antarctic, and lying as it doth in the temperate zone, 
cannot choose but yield in time some flourishing kingdoms to 
succeeding ages, as America did unto the Spaniards. Shouten 
and Le Meir have done well in the discovery of the Straits 
of Magellan, in finding a more convenient passage to Mare 
pcunficum ; methinks some of our modem argonauts should 
prosecute the rest. As I go by Madagascar, I would see 

i 1612. • M. Brigs his map. and Asia Presb. Joh. meminltf lib. 2^ eap. 80. 

Northwest Fox. « Ub. 2, ea. 04, de • AUaar«iias et alii. ' Lat. 10, Or. 

Dob. ciTitat. Quinsay, et cap. 10. de Aust * Ferdinaado de Qiiir. Ann; 

Cambalu. « Ub. 4, exped. ad Sinas, 1612 
ea. 8, St Ub. 6, c. 18. » H. Polus in 
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that great bird ^ ruck, that can cany a man and horse jt an 
elephant, with that Arabian phoenix described by ^Adrico- 
mius ; see the pelicans of Egypt, those Scythian gryphes in 
Asia; and afterwards in Africa examine the fountains of 
Nilus, whether Herodotus, * Seneca, Plin. lib. 5, cap, 9, 
Strabo, lib. 5, give a true cause of his annual flowing, ^ Pa- 
gaphetta discourse rightly of it, or of Niger and Senegal ; 
examine Cardan, * Scaliger's reasons, and the rest Is it from 
those Etesian winds, or melting of snow in the mountains 
under the equator (for Jordan yearly overflows when the 
snow melts in Mount Libanus), or from those greac dropping 
perpetual showers which are so frequent to the inhabitants 
within the tropics, when the sun is vertical, and cause such 
vast inundations in Senegal, Maragnan, Oronoco and the rest 
of those great rivers in Zona Torrida, which have all com- 
monly the same passions at set times ; and by good husbandry 
and policy hereafler no doubt may come to be as populous, 
as well tilled, as fruitful, as Egypt itself or Cauchinthina ? I 
would observe all those motions of the sea, and from what 
cause they proceed, from the moon (as the vulgar hold) or 
earth's motion, which Galileus, in the fourth dialogue of his 
system of the world, so eagerly proves, and firmly demon- 
strates ; or winds, as ^ some will. Why in that quiet ocean 
of Zur, in mari pcunfico, it is scarce perceived, in our British 
seas most violent, in the Mediterranean and Red Sea so ve- 
hement, irregular, and diverse? Why the current in that 
Atlantic Ocean should still be in some places from, in some 
again towards the north, and why they come sooner than go ? 
and so from Moabar to Madagascar in that Indian Ocean, the 
merchants come in three weeks, as ^ Scaliger discusseth, they 
return scarce in three months, with the same or like winds ; 
the continual current is from east to west Whether Mount 

1 Alamm pennn continait in longita- Bern. Telesios, lib. de mari. ^ Exerdt. 

dine 12 pumA, elephantem in •abliine 62. de maris motn causce inrestigandai : 

toUere potest. Poliu, 1. 8, o. 40. > Lib. prima reciprocationiB, aecanda TarietaUfl, 

2, Deeerlpt terras Banct». > Nator. tertiaceleritatis, quartaoesaationis, quin- 

qiUBSt. Ud. 4f cap. 2. * Lib. de reg. ta priTationin, dexta contrarietatia. Pa 

Congo. ft Bzerrlt. 47. « See N. Oar- tricios saith 52 miles in height 
pentar't Geography, lib. 2, cap. 6. et 
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Athos, Pelion, Olympus, Ossa, Caucasus, Atlas, be so high 
as Pliny, Solinus, Mela relate, above clouds, meteors, u(n fue 
aurtB nee venti spirant (insomuch that they that ascend die 
suddenly very oflen, the air is so subtile), 1250 paces high, 
according to that measure of Dioearchus, or seventy-eight 
miles perpendicularly high, as Jacobus Mazonius, iec. 3 e< 4, 
expounding that place of Aristotle about Caucasus ; and as 
^ Blancanus the Jesuit contends out of Clavius and Nonius 
demonstrations de Orepu8culi$ ; or rather thir^-two stadiums, 
as the most received opinion is; or four miles, which the 
height of no mountain doth perpendicularly exceed, and is 
equal to the greatest depths of the sea, which is, as Scaliger 
holds, 1580 paces, Exerc 38, others 100 paces. I would see 
those inner parts of America, whether there be any sifch 
great city of Manoa, or Eldorado, in that golden empire^ 
where the highways are as much beaten (one reports) as 
between Madrid and Valladolid in Spain ; or any such Ama- 
zons as he relates, or gigantic Patagones in Chica ; with that 
miraculous mountain 'Ybouyapab in the Northern Brazil, 
eujutjugum stemttur in amcenissimam planitiem^ ^., or that 
of Pariacacda so high elevated in Peru. • The pike of Ten- 
erifie how high it is ? seventy miles, or fifty as Patriciu8 
holds, or nine as Snellius demonstrates in his Eratosthenes ; 
see that straage ^ Cirknickzerksey lake in Camiola, whose 
waters gush so fast out of the ground, that they will overtake 
a swift horseman, and by and by with as incredible oeleriiy 
are supped up ; which Lazius and Wemerus make an argu- 
ment of the Argonauts sailing under ground. And that vast 
den or hold called * Esmellen in Muscovia, qiuB visitur hor- 
rendo hiatu, Sfv., which if anything casually fall in, makea 
such a roaring noise, that no thunder, or ordnance, or warlike 
engine can make the like ; such another is Gilberts Ci^ve in 
Lapland, with many the like. I would examine the Caspian 

ilib. daocpUcatloaeloooramlfathein. erumpunt et absorbentur, at ezpeditt 

Ariiitot. HiMt. lib. 17, cap. 18, de- eqiiiti aditam intercludant. *Bohmg 

■rript. occid. Ind. ' Luge alii yocant. dua de Magia, cap. de Pilapils. 
* Ceor. Wemerus. Aquas tantaceleritate 
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Sea, and see where and how it exonerates itself, after it 
hath taken in Volga, Jaxares, Oxus, and those great rivers ; 
at the mouth of Oby, or where ? What vent the Mexican 
lake hath, the Titicacan in Peru, or that circular pool in the 
vale of Terapeia, of which Acosta, L 3, c. 16, hot in a cold 
country, the spring of which boils up in the middle twenty 
foot square, and hath no vent but exhalation ; and that of 
Mare mortuum in Palestine, of Thrasymene, at Peruzium in 
Italy; the Mediterranean itself. For from the ocean, at 
the Straits of Gibraltar, there is a perpetual current into the 
Levant, and so likewise by the Thracian Bosphorus out of the 
Euxine or Black Sea, besides all those great rivers of ^ile, 
Po, Rhone, &c., how is this water consumed, by the sun or 
otherwise ? I would find out with Trajan the fountains of 
Danube, of Ganges, Oxus, see those Egyptian pyramidsi 
Trajan's bridge. Grotto de SyhiUoy Lucullus's fish-ponds, the 
temple of Nidrose, &c. And, if I could, observe what be- 
comes of swallows, storks, cranes, cuckoos, nightingales, red- 
starts, and many other kind of singing birds, waterfowls, 
hawks, &c, some of tliem are only seen in summer, some in 
winter; some are observed in the ^snow, and at no other 
times, each having their seasons. In winter not a bird is in 
Muscovy to be found, but at the spring in an instant the 
woods and hedges are full of them, saith ' Herberstein ; how 
comes it to pass ? Do they sleep in winter, like Gesner's Al- 
pine mice; or do they lie hid (as *01aus affirms) ^in the 
bottom of lakes and rivers, spiritum corUinetUes f oflen so 
found by fishermen in Poland and Scandia, two together, 
mouth to mouth, wing to wing; and when the spring comes 
fhey revive again, or if they be brought into a stove, or to 
the fireside.** Or do they follow the sun, as Peter Martyr, 
legat. Babylonica^ L 2, manifestly convicts, out of his own 
knowledge ; for when he was ambassador in Egypt, he saw 

1 Id eampla Lorioen. solnin Tisuntor In ttrepuDt eomm oantHeoii. MoMorlt 

oHe, et QDinmm Tere, testate, aatomno comment. * Immergunt se fluminibnt 

w oeeultant. Hermes, Polit. 1. 1, Jul. lacuboBque per hyemem totam, fte. 
Belttnt. *8tatim Inennte rere ajlrm 
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Bwallow;!, Spanish kites, ^and many such other European 
birds, in December and January very familiarly flying, and 
in great abundance, about Alexandria, vhi floridce tunc ar^ 
bores ac viridaria. Or lie they hid in caves, rocks, and hol- 
low trees, as most think, in deep tin-mines or sea-cliffs, as 

• Mr. Carew gives out ? I conclude of them all, for my part, 
as • Munster doth of cranes and storks ; whence they come, 
whither they go, incompertum odhucy as yet we know not 
We see them here, some in summer, some in winter ; " their 
coming and going is sure in the night ; in the plains of Asia 
(saith he) the storks meet on such a set day, he that comes 
last is torn in pieces, and so they get them gone,** Many 
strange places, Isthmi, Euripi, Chersonesi, creeks, havens, 
promontories, straits, lakes, baths, rocks, mountains, places, 
and fields, where cities have been ruined or swallowed, bat- 
tles fought, creatures, sea-monsters, remora, &c., minerals, 
vegetals, 2iOophytes were fit to be considered in such an ex- 
pedition, and amongst the rest that of * Herberstein his Tartar 
lamb, * Hector Boethius's goose-bearing tree in the orchards, to 
which Cardan, Uh, 7, cap. 36, £^ rerum varietal, subscribes ; 

• Vertomannus's wonderful palm, that ' fly in Hispaniola, that 
shines like a torch in the night, that one may well see to 
write ; those spherical stones in Cuba which nature hath so 
made, and those like birds, beasts, fishes, crowns, swords, 
saws, pots, &c, usually found in the metal mines in Saxony 
about Mansfield, and in Poland near Nokow and Pallukie, 
as • Munster and others relate. Many rare creatures and 
novelties each part of the world affords ; amongst the rest, I 
would know for a certain whether there be any such men, as 

1 Cntenuiqae rolacres Pontam hyeme nan, I. 6, c. 16. meationeth a tree that 

adyeniente ^ noetris regionibiu Earopeis bean fruits to eat. woo<l to bam, bark to 

tnnsTolantM. > Survey of Cornwall, make ropes, wine and water to drink, oil 

* Porro ciconite quonain d loco yenia'nt, and sn^r, and leaves as tiles to coyer 

qa6 se conferant, incompertum adhuc, houses, flowers for clothes, &c. ^ An- 

agmen yenientium, descendentium, ut imal infcctura Cusino, ut quis Icgere ye] 

fcruum yenisse cernimus, nocturnis opi- scrtbere pa*>f«it sine alt^^rius ope luminis. 

nor temporibus. In patentibus Asiaa * Coxmog. lib. 1, cap. 435, et lib. 3, cap. 1, 

sampis rerto die congregant se, earn qun habent oUas k natura forraatas i terra 

notlflsim^ adyenit laoerant, inde ayolant. eztractas, similes illis 4 flgulis fiustis, co- 

Cosmog. 1. 4, 0. 126. < Comment. Mus- ronas, pisces, ayes, et omnes animantlaiD 

GOT. * Hist. Soot. 1. 1. • Vertoman- species. 
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Leo Saavius, in his comment on Paracelsus de saniL tfiencL 
and * Gaguinus records in his description of Muscovy, " that 
in Lucomoria, a province in Russia, lie fast asleep as dead all 
winter, from the 27th of November, like frogs and swallcws, 
benumbed with cold, but about the 24th of April in the spring 
they revive again, and go about their business." I would 
examine that demonstration of Alexander Piecolomineus, 
whether the earth's superficies be bigger than the sea's ; or 
that of Archimedes be true, the superficies of all water is 
even? Search the depth, and see that variety of sea-mon- 
sters and fishes, mermaids, sea-men, horses, &c., which it 
affords. Or whether that be true which Jordanus Brunus 
scoffs at, that if Grod did not detain it, the sea would overflow 
the earth by reason of his higher site, and which Josephns 
Blancanus the Jesuit, in his interpretation on those mathe- 
matical places of Aristotle, foolishly fears, and in a just tract 
proves by many circumstances, that in time the sea will 
waste away the land, and all the globe of the earth shall be 
covered with waters; risum teneatis^ amicif what the sea 
takes away in one place it adds in another. Methinks he 
might rather suspect the sea should in time be filled by land, 
trees grow up, carcasses, <&c., that all-devouring fire, omnia 
devarans et consutnens, will sooner cover and dry up the vast 
ocean with sand and a^^hes. I would examine the true seat 
of that terrestrial ^ paradise, and where Ophir was whence 
Solomon did fetch his gold; from Peruana, which some sup- 
pose, or that Aurea Chersonesus, as Dominicus Niger, Arias 
Montaniis, Groropius, and others will. I would censure all 
Pliny's, Solinus's, Strabo*s, Sir John Mandeville's, Olaus Mag- 
nus's, Marcus Polus's lies, correct those errors in navigation, 
reform cosmographical charts, and rectify longitudes, if it 
were possible ; not by the compass, as some dream, with Mark 
Ridley in his treatise of magnetical bodies, cap. 43, for as 
Cabeus, magnet philos, lib, 3, cap, 4, fully resolves, there is 

1 Ut aolent hirandines et moaB pnB ^ Vid. Pererium in Oen. Cor. k Lapid«, «ft 
CHgorli magnitndine mori, et pontea re- alios. 
laante vere 24. AprilU revivifioere. 

VOL. II. 
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no hope thence, yet I would observe some better means to 
tind them oat * 

I would have a convenient place to go down with Orpheus, 
Ulysses, Hercules, * Lucian's Menippus, at St Patrick's pur- 
gatory, at Trophonius's den, Hecla in Iceland, ^tna in Sicily, 
to descend and see what is done in the bowels of the earth ; 
do stones and metab grow there still ? how come fir-trees to 
be 'digged out from tops of hills, as in our mosses, and 
marshes all over Europe? How come they to dig up fish 
bones, shells, beams, iron- works, many fathoms under ground, 
and anchors in mountains far remote from all seas ? * Anno 
1460 at Berne in Switzerland 50 fathom deep, a ship was 
digged out of a mountain, where they got metal ore, in which 
were 48 carcasses of men, with other merchandise. That 
such things are ordinarily found in tops of hills, Aiistotle in- 
sinuates in his meteors, ^ Pomponius Mela in his first book, 
e, de Numidia^ and familiarly in the Alps, saith ^ Blancanua 
the Jesuit, the like is to be seen ; came this from earthquakes, 
or from Noah's flood, as Christians suppose, or is there a 
vicissitude of sea and land, as Anaximenes held of old, the 
mountains of Thessaly would become seas, and seas again 
mountains ? The whole world belike should be new moulded, 
when it seemed good to those all-commanding powers, and 
turned inside out, as we do haycocks in harvest, top to bot- 
tom, or bottom to top ; or as we turn apples to the fire, move 
the world upon his centre ; that which is under the poles now, 
should be translated to the equinoctial, and that which is 
under the torrid zone to the circle arctic and antarctic another 
while, and so be reciprocally warmed by the sun ; or if the 
worlds be infinite, and every fixed star a sun, with his com- 
passing planets (as Brunus and Campanella conclude) cast 
three or four worlds into one ; or else of one world make 
three or four new, as it shall seem to them best To proceed, 



1 In NecyomantU, Tom. 2. * Fracas- reperta est, in qua quadraginta octo 

torliui, lib. de aimp. Ocoigiufl Memla, Ub. darera inerant, aDchone, &io. « PImm 

do mem. JuKus BiUius, &;c. > Sim- et conehn in monttbiu repniantvr. 

Ural, Ortttlius, Brachiis oentam tub terra » lib. de locis Mathemat Ariatoi. 
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if the tsarth be 21,500 miles in ^compass, its diameter is 
7000 from us to our antipodes, and what shall be com 
prehended in all that space? What ivS the centre of the 
earth? is it pure element only, as Aristotle decrees, in- 
habited (as ^ Paracebus thinks) with creatures, whose chaos 
is the earth ; or with fairies, as the woods and waters (accord- 
ing to him) are with njmphs, or as the air, with spirits? 
Dionisiodorus, a mathematician in * PHny, that sent a letter 
ad superos afler he was dead, from the centre of the earth 
to signify what distance the same centre was from the super- 
fides of the same, viz : 42,000 stadiums, might have done 
well to have satisfied all these doubts. Or is it the place of 
hell, as Virgil in his ^neides, Plato, Lucian, Dante, and 
others poetically describe it, and as many of our divines 
think ? In good earnest, Anthony Rusca, one of the society 
of that Ambrosian College, in Milan, in his great volume d$ 
bifemOy lib, 1, cap, 47, is stiff in this tenet, 'tis a corporeal 
fire tow, cap, 5, ^ 2, as he there disputes. "Whatsoever 
philosophers write (saith ^ Surius), there be certain mouths 
of hell, and places appointed for the punishment of men's 
souls, as at Heda in Iceland, where the ghosts of dead men 
are familiarly seen, and sometimes talk with the living ; God 
would have such visible places, that mortal men might be 
certainly informed that there be such punishments after 
death, and learn hence to fear God." Kranzius, Dan, hisL 
Uh, 2, cap, 24, subscribes to this opinion of Surius, so doth 
Colerus, cap, 12, Uh, de immortaL aninue, (out of the author- 
ity belike of St. Gregory, Durand, and the rest of the school- 
men, who derive as much from iBtna in Sicily, Lipari, Hiera, 
and those sulphureous vulcanian islands,) making Terra del 
Fuego, and those frequent volcanoes in America, of which 
AooAta, lib, 3, cap, 24, that fearful Mount Hecklebirg in Nor- 

1 Or plain, m Piitridns holds, which Quicquid dicunt Philoiophl, qnfedam 

Atutin, LkcUntius, and some others sunt Tartar! ostia, et loca panleiidis ani- 

held of old as round aa a trencher, mis destlnata, at Heela mons. &c.. uM 

siJ.de aiphia et Plgmeia, thej penetrate mortuorum spiritus Tisuntur, &o., Toluit 

the earth as we do the air s Uh. 2, DeusextaretalialoGa^utdifloantmortalM 
e. 112. ^Commentar adanaam 1537. 
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way, an especial argument to prove it, * " where lamentable 
screeches and howlings are continually heard, which strike a 
terror to the auditors ; fiery chariots are commonly seen to 
bring in the souls of men in the likeness of crows, and devils 
ordinarily go in and out.** Such another proof is that place 
near the Pyramids in Egypt, by Cairo, as well to confirm 
this as the resurrection, mentioned by ^ Kommannus, mirac, 
mart, lib. 1, cap, 38, C&merarius, oper, sue. cap. 37, Breden- 
bachius, pereg. ter, sanct. and some others, " where once a 
year dead bodies arise about March, and walk, afler awhile 
hide themselves again ; thousands of people come yearly to 
see them.'' But these and such like testimonies others reject, 
as fables, illusions of spirits, and they will have no such local 
known place, more than Styx or Phlegethon, Pluto's court, 
or that poetical In/emus, where Homer's soul was seen hang- 
ing on a tree, &c, to which they ferried over in Charon's boat, 
or went down at Hermione in Greece, compendiaria ad in^ 
Jeros ma, which is the shortest cut, quia nvUum a mortuU 
navlum eo lad exposcunt (saith * Gerbelius), and besides there 
were no fees to be paid. Well then, is it hell, or purgatory, 
as Bellarmine ; or Limhus patrum, as Gallucius will, and as 
Rusca will, (for they have made maps of it,) * or Ignatius 
parlour? Virgil, sometime bishop of Saltburg (as Aventinus, 
Anno 745, relates,) by Bonifacius bishop of Mentz was there- 
fore called in question, because he held antipodes (which they 
made a doubt whether Christ died for), and so by that means 
took away the seat of hell, or so contracted it, that it could 
bear no proportion to heaven, and contradicted that opinion 
of Austin, Basil, Lactantius, that held the earth round as a 
trencher (whom Acosta and common experience more largely 
confute), but not as a ball ; and Jerusalem where Christ died 
the middle of it ; or Delos, as the fabulous Greeks feigned ; 
because when Jupiter let two e^les loose, to fly from the 

1 Ubi mimrabllM cjulantlam tocm ku- rurttus sab termm m abnoondant, &«. 

dlantar, qui auditorlbos horrorem in* ^ DoKrlpt. Qneo. lib. 6, de Pttlop 

entiant hand Tnlgarem, &e. * Ex < ConclaTe IfcnatU. 
Mpnlshrii \pi»aront menM Bfartio. et 
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world's ends east and west, they met at Delos. But thaf 
scruple of Bonifacius is now quite taken awaj bj our latter 
divines; Franciscus Ribera, in cap. 14, Apocafyps. will have 
hell a material and local fire in the centre of the earth, 200 
Italian miles in diameter, as he defines it out of thase words, 

Exivit sangms de terra per stadia milk iexcentdy S^e. 

But Lessius, libk 13, de morihus divinis, cap. 24, will have this 
local hell far less, one Dutch mile in diameter, all filled with 
fire and brimstone ; because, as he there demonstrates, that 
space, cubically multiplied, will make a sphere able to hold 
eight hundred thousand millions of damned bodies (allowing 
each body six foot square) which will abundantly sufiice; 
Cfitm certwn sit, inquii, facta subdtictione, rum futures centies . 
$»iUe miUiones damnandorum. But if it be no material fire, 
(as Sco-Thomas, Bonaventure, Sondnas, Yoscius, and others 
argue,) it may be there or elsewhere, as Keckerraan disputes, 
System. TheoL for sure somewhere it is, certwn est alicubi^ 
etsi definitus circulus non assignetur. I will end the contro-- 
versy in ^ Austin's words, " Better doubt of things concealed, 
than to contend about uncertainties, where Abraham's bosom 
is, and hell fire : " ^ Vix a mansuetis, d contentiosis ntmquam 
tnvemtur; scarce the meek, the contentious shall never find. 
If it be solid earth, 'tis the fountain of metals, waters, which 
by his innate temper turns air into water, which springs up 
in several chinks, to moisten the earth's superjicies, and that 
in a tenfold proportion, (as Aristotle holds,) or else these foun- 
tains come directly from the sea, by ^secret passages, and so 
made fresh again, by running through the bowels of the earth ; 
and are either thick, thin, hot, cold, as the matter or minerals 
are by which they pass ; or as Peter Martyr, Ocean. Decad. 
Uh. 9, and some others hold, from * abundance of rain that 
falls, or from that ambient heat and cold, which alters that 
inward heat, and so per conseguens the generation of waters. 

> SfdUiu dabikare de oeenltfai, qaam IK- as In all likelihood the Caspian Sea 

Igara de incerkla, ubi flamma Infemi, &ie. rents Itself Into the Euxlne or ocean. 

* See Dr. Baynolds pnelect. 66. In Apoc. * Seneca, gnnst. lib. cap. 3, 4, 6. 6, 7, 8, 

* As kbey come from the sea, so they re- 9, 10, 11^ 12, de causls aquarum perpe^ 
tttm to the sea agaia by seezet passages, uU. 
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Or eko it may be full of wind, or a sulphureous innate fire, 
as our meteorologists inform us, whicii sometimes breaking 
out, causeth those horrible earthquakes, which are so frequent 
in these days in Japan, China, and oftentimes swallow up 
whole cities. Let Lucian's Menippus consult with or ask of 
Tiresias, if you will not believe philosophers, he shall clear 
all your doubts when he makes a second voyage. 

In the mean time let us consider of that which is 9ub diOy 
and find out a true cause, if it be possible, of such accidents, 
meteors, alterations, as happen above ground. Whence pro- 
ceed that variety of manners, and a distinct character (as 
it were) to several nations ? Some are wise, subtle, witty ; 
others dull, sad, and heavy ; some big, some little, as TuUy 
de Fato, Plato in Timaso, Vegetius and Bodine prove at 
large, method, cap, 5, some sofl, and some hardy, barbarous, 
civil, black, dun, white, is it from the air, from the soil, influ- 
ence of stars, or some other secret cause ? Why doth Africa 
breed so many venomous beasts, Ireland none? Athens 
owls, Crete none ? ^ Why hath Daulis and Thebes no swal- 
lows (so Pausanias informeth us) as well as the rest of 
Greece, ^Ithaca no hares, Pontus asses, Scythia swine? 
whence comes this variety of complexions, colours, plants, 
birds, beasts, • metals, peculiar almost to every place ? Why 
so many thousand strange birds and beasts proper to America 
alone, as Acosta demands, lih, 4, cap, 86, were they created 
in the six days, or ever in Noah's ark ? if there, why are 
they not dispersed and found in other countries? It is a 
thing (saith he) hath long held me in suspense ; no Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew ever heard of them before, and yet as differ- 
ing from our European animals, as an egg and a chestnut ; 
and which is more, kine, hordes, sheep, &c., till the Spaniards 
brought them, were never heard of in those parts ? How 
comes it to pass, that in the same site, in one latitude, to such 
as are Periceci, there should be such difference of soil, com- 

1 In lis nee polios himndines exoln- Quito in Pom. Plna aoii quam torrv 
daat^araue, fte. * Th. RaTennu, lib. fbditur in aurilbdinls. 
de vit. horo. pmrog. oa. ult. > At 
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plexion, colour, metal, air, &e. The Spaniards are white, and 
no are Italians, when as the inhabitants about ^ Caput bona 
spei are blackamooi*8, and yet both alike distant from the 
equator ; nay, they that dwell in the same parallel line with 
these negroes, as about the Straits of Magellan, are white 
coloured, and yet some in Presbyter John's country in 
Ethiopia are dun ; they in Zeilan and Malabar parallel with 
them again black ; Manamotapa in Africa, and St. Thomas 
Isle are extreme hot, both under the line, coal black their 
inhabitants, whereas in Peru they are quite opposite in colour, 
very temperate, or rather cold, and yet both alike elevated. 
Moscow in 53 degrees of latitude extreme cold, as those 
northern countries usually are, having one perpetual hard 
frost all winter long ; and in 52 deg. lat sometimes hard frost 
and snow all summer, as Button's Bay, &c, or by fits ; and 
yet ' England near the same latitude, and Ireland very moist, 
warm, and more temperate in winter than Spain, Italy, or 
France. Is it the sea that causeth this difference, and the air 
that comes from it ? Why then is • Ister so cold near the 
Euxine, Pontus, Bithynia, and all Thrace ? frigidcts regiones 
Maginus calls them, and yet their latitude is but 42, which 
should be hot ; ^ Quevira, or Nova Albion in America, bor- 
dering on the sea, was so cold in July, that our ' Englishmen 
could hardly endure it. At Noremberga in 45 lat. all the 
sea is frozen ice, and yet in a more southern latitude than 
oars. New England, and the island of Carabrial Colchos, 
which that noble gentleman, Mr. Yaughan, or Orpheus, junior, 
describes in his Grolden Fleece, is in the same latitude with 
Little Britain in France, and yet their winter begins not till 
January, their spring till May; which seai'ch he accounts 

■ 1 Ad CM>at boiua tpei incoln sunt nl- qnn h^Jos colorls causa efflciens, ooelif* 

icerrimi : Si sol eauia, ear non Hiflpani an terraa qualitas, an soil proprletas, ant 

«l Ttali asqcM nSgri, in eadem latitaaine, ipsomm homiaum innata ratio, aut om> 

vqiM distiintes lU) iEquatore, ill! ad Aiu- nia? Ortelius in Africa Theat. ^ r^ 

tnim, hi ad Boraun? qui sub Presbyte- glo quocnnque anni tempore temperatis- 

ro Jotaan. habitant subfUsci sunt, in sinia. Ortel. Multas QallisB et Italiss 

Zelian et Malabar nlf^, eque distantes rcj^ones, niolH topore, et benigna qnadam 

ab ^{uatore, eodemque coeli paralielo : tcmperie prorsuM aiiterellit, Jovi. ^ LAt. 



9ed lioc magis minui quia possit, in tota 45. Danubii. ^ Quevira, lat. 10. * la 

Inreniri, pr»- 
ter pMieof In k)oo Qoarano illia dki<« 



Amerlea misquain nifros inreniri, pr»- Sir Fra. Drtke^s Tojage. 
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worthy of an astrologer ; is this from the easterly winds, or 
melting of ice and snow dissolved within the circle arctic ; or 
that the air being thick, is longer before it be warm by the 
sunbeams, and once heated like an oven will keep itself from 
cold ? Our climes breed lice, ^ Hungary and Ireland malh 
audiunt in this kind ; come to the Azores, by a secret virtue 
of that air they are instantly consumed, and all our European 
vermin almost, saith Ortelius. Egypt is watered with Nilus 
not far from the sea, and yet there it seldom or never rains ; 
Rhodes, an island of the same nature, yields not a cloud, and 
yet our islands ever dropping and inclining to rain. The 
Atlantic Ocean is still subject to storms, but in Del Zur, or 
Mori Pacifico, seldom or never any. Is it fix)m tropic stars, 
apertio partarum, in the dodecatemories or constellations, the 
moon's mansions, such aspects of plants, such winds, or dis- 
solving air, or thick air, which causeth this and the like dif- 
ferences of heat and cold ? Bodine relates of a Portugal 
ambassador, that coming from * Lisbon to 'Dantzic in Spruce, 
found greater heat there than at any time at home. Don 
Garcia de Sylva, legate to Philip III., king of Spain, resid- 
ing at Ispahan in Persia, 1619, in his letter to the Marquess 
of Bedmar, makes mention of greater cold in Ispahan, whose 
latitude is 31 gr. than ever he felt in Spain, or any part of 
Europe. The torrid zone was by our predecessors held to 
be uninhabitable, but by our modern travellers found to be 
most temperate, bedewed with frequent rains, and moistening 
showers, the breeze and cooling blasts in some parts, as 
* Acosta describes, most plea-^ant and fertile. Arica in Chili 
is by report one of the sweetest places that ever the sun 
shined on, Olympus terra, a heaven on earth ; how incom- 
parably do some extol Mexico in Nova Hispania, Peru, 
Brazil, &c, in some again hard, dry, sandy, barren, a very 
desert, and still in the same latitude. Many times we find 
great diversity of air in the same * country, by reason of the 

1 Lanslus, nnt. eontra Hangaron. * De nftt. noTi orbit, lib. 1, cap. 9. Soft* 
Lisbon, Ui. 88. * Dantdc. lat. 54. Ttsiimufi omoium ktnua, &c. * Tha 
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rite to seas, hilla or dales, want of water, nature of soil, and 
the like ; as in Spain, Airagon Ls nspera et sicca, harsh and 
evil inhabited ; Estremadura is dry, sandy, barren most part, 
extreme hot by reason of his plains ; Andalusia another Para- 
dise ; Valencia a most pleasant air, and continually green 
BO i:* it about ^ Granada, on the one side fertile plains, on the 
other, continual snow to be seen all summer long on the hill- 
tops. That their houses in the Alps are three quarters of the 
year covered with snow, who knows not ? That Teneriffe is 
so cold at the top, extreme hot at the bottom ; Mons Atlas in 
Africa, Libanus in Palestine, with many such, tctntos inter 
atrdores fidos nivibus, * Tacitus calls them, and Radzivilus, 
epist, 2, foL 27, yields it to be far hotter there than in any 
part of Italy ; 'tis true ; but they are highly elevated, near 
the middle region, and therefore cold, ob paucam solarium 
radiorum refractionem, as Serrarius answers, com, in 3 cap, 
Josua qtuest, 5, AbulensiSy gtuest 37. In the heat of summer, 
in the king's palace in Escurial, the air is most temperate, by 
reason of a cold blast which comes from the snowy mountains 
of Sierra de Cadarama hard by, when as in Toledo it is very 
hot ; so in all other countries. The causes of these altera- 
tions are commonly by reason of their nearness (I say) to the 
middle region ; but this diversity of air, in places equally situ- 
ated, elevated and distant from the pole, can hardly be satis- 
fied with that diversity of plants, birds, beasts, which is so 
familiar with us ; with Indians, everywhere, the sun is equally 
distant, the same vertical stars, the same irradiations of plan- 
et<«, aspects like, the same nearness of seas, the same super- 
ficies, the same soil, or not much different. Under the equator 
itself, amongst the Sierras, Andes, Lanos, as Herrera, Laet, 
and ' Aoosta contend, there is tarn mirabilis et inopinata va- 
rietas, such variety of weather, tU meritd exerceat ingenia^ 
that no philosophy can yet find out the true cause of it. 
When I consider how temperate it is in one place, saith 

Mxae Tarkty of weather Lod. Ouicciar- Qaadiu. * Hist- lib. 6. * Lib. U, 
•iin» obserrefl betwixt Ll«ge and Ajet.x not eap 7. 
fer distant, deacript. Belg i Blafcin. 
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* Acosta, within the tropic of Capricorn, as about La Plata, 
and yet hard by at Potosi, in that same altitude, mountainoos 
alike, extreme cold ; extreme hot in Brazil, &c. ^c egOf 
saith Acosta, phUasophiam Aristotelis meteorohgicam veh»- 
menier irrisi, cum, S^c, when the sun comes nearest to them, 
they have great tempests, storms, thunder and lightning, 
great store of rain, snow, and the foulest weather ; when the 
sun is vertical, their rivers overflow, the morning fair and 
hot, noonday cold and moist ; all which is opposite to us. 
How comes it to pass? Scaliger, poetices, L 3, c, 16, dis- 
courseth thus of this subject. How comes, or wherefore is 
this temeraria stderum disposition this rash placing of stars, or 
as Epicurus yt'iV^ fortuitci, or accidental ? Why are some big, 
some little, why are they so confusedly, unequally situated in 
the heavens, and set so much out of order? In all other 
things nature is equal, proportionable, and constant; there 
be jusUe dimensiones, et pmdens parHum disposition as in the 
fabric of man, his eyes, ears, nose, face, members are corre- 
spondent, cur nan idem ccelo opere omnium ptdcherrimof 
Why are the heavens so irregular,- neque paribus molibu$^ 
neque paribus intervaUis, whence is this diflferenoe ? Diversot 
(he concludes) efficere locorum Genios, to make diversity of 
countries, soils, manners, customs, characters, and constitutions 
among us, ut quantum vicinia ad charitatem addat, sidera 
distrahant ad pemiciem, and so by this means fluvio vel 
monte distincti sunt dissimiles, the same places almost shall 
be distinguished in manners. But this reason is weak and 
most insufficient The fixed stars are removed since Ptol- 
emy's time 26 gr. from the first of Aries, and if the earth be 
immovable, as their site varies, so should countries vary, and 
diverse alterations would follow. But this we perceive not ; 
as in Tully*s time with us in Britain, ccdum visu fcsdnmn et 
in quo facilh generantur nubes, Sfc, 'tis so still. Wherefore 
Bodine, TheaL not. lib. 2, and some others, will have all these 

1 lib. 2, cap. 9. Our. Potod et PUta, urbes la tam tonal intenraUo, atr«qaa mon 
lofla^ ftc. 
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4iteratioxi8 and effects immediately to proceed fh)m those 
genii, spirits, angels, which rule and domineer in several 
places; thejr cause storms, thunder, lightning, earthquakes, 
niins, tempests, great winds, floods, &c, the philosophers of 
Cdoimbra, will refer this diversity to the influence of that 
empyrean heaven ; for some say the eccentricity of the sun 
b ccmie nearer to the earth than in Ptolemy's time, the vir* 
toe therefore of all the vegetals is decayed, ^ men grow less, 
&a There are that observe new motions of the heavens, 
new stars, palarUia sideroy comets, clouds, call them what 
yoQ wUl, like those Medicean, Burbonian, Austrian planets, 
lately detected, which do not decay, but come and go, rise 
higher and lower, hide and show themselves amongst the 
fixed stars, amongst the planets, above and beneath the moon, 
at set times, now nearer, now farther off, together, asunder ; 
as he that plays upon a sackbut by pulling it up and down 
alters his tones and tunes, do they their stations and places, 
plough to us undiscemed ; and from those motions proceed 
(as they conceive) divers alterations. Clavjus conjectures 
otherwise, but they be but conjectures. About Damascus in 
Cosli-Syria, is a ^ Paradise, by reason of the plenty of waters, 
m pramptu causa est, and the de^^erts of Arabia barren, be- 
cause of rocks, rolling seas of sands, and dry mountains quod 
inaquosa (saith Adrioomius) monies habens asperoSy saxosos, 
praetpiteSj horroris et mortis speciem prce se ferentes, '* unin- 
habitable therefore of men, birds, beasts, void of all green 
trees, plants, and fruits, a vast, rocky, horrid wilderness, 
which by no art can be manured, 'tis evident." Bohemia is 
cold, for that it lies all along to the north. But why should 
it be so hot in Egypt, or there never rain ? Why should 
those 'etesian and northeastern winds blow continually and 
ccmstantly so long together, in some places, at set times, one 
way still, in the dog-days only ; here perpetual drought, there 
dropping showers ; here foggy mists, there a pleasant air; 

1 Tsrra bmUos homioes iinnc educat atque piulllos. * NaT. 1. 1, e. !• 

Bkmbo. 
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here ^ terrible thunder and lightning at such set seasons, here 
frozen seas all the year, there open in the same latitude, to 
the rest no such thing, nay quite opposite is to be found ? 
Sometimes (as in ^ Peru) on the one side of the mountains it 
is hot, on the other cold, here snow, there wind, with infinite 
such. Fromundus in his Meteors will excuse or solve all 
this by the sun's motion, but when there is such diversity to 
such as PericBcij or very near site, how can that position hold ? 
Who can give a reason of this diversity of meteors, that it 
should rain 'stones, frogs, mice, &c., rats, which they call 
Lemmer in Norway, and are manifestly observed (as * Mun- 
ster writes) by the inhabitants, to descend and fall with some 
feculent showers, and like so many locusts, consume all that 
is green. Leo Afer speaks as much of locusts, about Fez in 
Barbary there be infinite swarms in their fields upon a sud- 
den ; so at Aries in France, 1553, the like happened by the 
same mischief, all their grass and fruits were devoured, 
magna incolarum admiratione et constemaiione (as Yalleriola, 
obser, med, lib,. 1, ohser, 1, relates,) ccdum sMtd ohumbra' 
bant, S^c, he concludes, ' it could not be from natural causes, 
they cannot imagine whence they come, but from heaven. 
Ar^ these and such creatures, corn, wood, stones, worms, 
wool, blood, <&c., liAed up into the middle region by the sun- 
beams, as ^ Baracellus the physician disputes, and thence let 
fall with showers, or there engendered ? ' Cornelius Gremma 
is of that opinion, they are there conceived by celestial in- 
fluences ; others suppose they are immediately from Grod, or 
prodigies raised by art and illusions of spirits, which are 
princetf of the air ; to whom Bodin, lib. 2, Hieat. Nat, sub- 
scribes. In fine, of meteors in general, Aristotle's reasons 
are exploded by Bernardinus Telesius, by Paracelsus his 
principles confuted, and other causes assigned, sal, sulphur, 

1 As under the equator In many parts, pasounturque more locuatoium omnia 

•bowers here at such a time, winds at vireatia. & Hort. Qenial. An i terra 

such a time, the Brise they call it. sursum rapinntur 4 solo iterumque cum 

' Ferd. Oortcsius, lib. Notus orbis in- pluviis praaclpitantur? &c. * Tarn 

■eript. >Lapidatunie«t. Llrie. ^ Cos- ominosus prorentas in naturales causae 

mo|;. lib. 4, cap. 22. Hee tempestati- referri rir potest. ' Coimog. 9. 6. 
^f decidunt Jb nubihus (aeculentis, de- 
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mercaiy, in which his disciples are so expert, that they can 
alter elements, and separate at their pleasui*e, make per- 
petual motions, not as Cardan, Tasneir, Peregrinus, by some 
magnetical virtue, but bj mixture of elements ; imitate thun- 
der, like Salmoneus, snow, hail, the sea's ebbing and flowing, 
give life to creatures (as they say) without generation, and 
what not? P. Nonius Saluciensis and Kepler take upon 
them to demonstrate that no meteors, clouds, fogs, ^ vapours, 
arise higher than fif\y or eighty miles, and all the rest to be 
purer air or element of fire ; which * Cardan, • Tycho, and 
*John Pena manifestly confute by refractions and many 
other arguments, there is no such element of fire at all. If, 
as Tycho proves, the moon be distant from us fifty and sixty 
semidiameters of the earth ; and as Peter Nonius will have 
it, the air be so angust, what proportion is there betwixt the 
other three elements and it ? To what use serves it ? Is it 
full of spirits which inhabit it, as the Paraeelsians and Pla- 
tonists hold, the higher the more noble, 'full of birds, or 
a mere vacuum to no purpose? It is much controverted 
between Tycho Brahe and Christopher Hotman, the land- 
grave of Hesse's mathematician, in their astronomical epistles, 
whether it be the same Diaphanum, clearness, matter of air 
and heavens, or two distinct essences ? Christopher Rotman, 
John Pena, Jordanus Brunus, with many other late mathe- 
mntieians, contend it is the same and one matter throughout, 
saving that the higher still the purer it is, and more subtile ; 
as they find by experience in the top of some hills in 
* America; if a man ascend, he faints instantly for want of 
thicker air to refrigerate the heart. Acosta, L 3, c. 9, calls 
this mountain Periacacca in Peru ; it makes men cast and 
vomit, he saith, that climb it, as some other of those Andes 
do in the deserts of Chili for five hundred miles together, 
and for extremity of cold to lose their fingers and toes. 

> Cardan mith Tapouni rim 288 mllea the air, and are nerer teen on ground 

flhwi tlie earth, Bratostheneii 48 miles, but dead : See Ulyasea Alderovaud. Or- 

• D» iubtU. L 2. * In Projo'mnas. nithol. Seal, exerc. cap. 229. • I^al 

« Pneflbt. ad Bnclld. Gatop. & Manu- deacript. Amer. 
}, blrd4 that live continually in 
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Tycho will have ivto distinct matters of heaven and air; but 
to say truth, with some small qualification, they have one 
and the selfsame opinion about the essence and matter of 
heavens ; that it is not hard and impenetrable, as Peri- 
patetics hold, transparent, of a quinta essentia, ^ "• but that it is 
penetrable and soft as the air itself is, and that the planets move 
in it, as birds in the air, fishes in the sea." This iliey prove 
by motion of comets, and otherwise (though Claremontius 
in his Antitycho stiffly opposes), which are not generated, as 
Aristotle teacheth, in the aerial region, of a hot and dry ex 
halation, and so consumed ; but as Anaxagoras and Democ- 
ritus held of old, of a celestial matter ; and as * Tycho, 
'fiUssBus Roeslin, Thaddeus Haggesius, Pena, Botman, 
Fracastorius, demonstrate by their progress, parallaxes, r^ 
fractions, motions of the planets, which interfere and cut one 
another's orbs, now higher, and then lower, as i amongst 
the rest, which sometimes, as ^ Kepler confirms by his own, 
and Tycho's accurate observations, comes nearer the earth 
than the Q, and is again eftsoons aloft in Jupiter's orb; and 

• other sufficient reasons, far above the moon ; exploding in 
the mean time that element of fire, those fictitious first 
watery movers, those heavens I mean above the firmament, 
which Delrio, Lodovicus Imola, Patricius, and many of the 
fathers affirm ; those monstrous orbs of eccentrics, and JSc- 
eenire Epicycles deserentes. Which howsoever Ptolemy, 
Alhasen, Vitellio, Purbachius, Maginus, Clavius, and many 
of their associates, stiffly maintain to be real orbs, eccentric, 
concentric, circles aequant, &c., are absurd and ridiculous. 
For who is so mad to think that there should be. so many 
circles, like subordinate wheels in a clock, all impenetrable 
and hard, as they feign, add and subtract at their pleasure. 

* Maginus makes eleven heavens, subdivided into their orbs 

1 BpLit. lib. 1, p. 88. Ex qnibtis eon- Theorla nora Met. coslestiam 1578. 

■tet nee diTerm a^ris et letheris di iphana ^ Epit. Afitron. lib. 4. <^ Malta sanA 

osM, neo relYactiooeii aliunde quim & hinc conMc<|uuutur abearda, et si nihil 

eraMso a£re cauvari— Non dura aut im- aliud, tot OnnieUci in flethere animad^enii 

Pjrria, xed Uquida, nubtilis, motutque qui nulliuM orbis durtum comitantur. id 

lanetsrum fiusili cedenii. * In Pro- ip^uni Muffl'.ientor reibUunt. TycDO, 

fynin. lib. 2, exempl. qulnqoe. ' Tn imtr. epist. page 107. * In Tbeoiinis 
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and circles, and all too little to serve those particular appear- 
ances ; Fracastorius, seventy-two homocentrics ; Tjcho Brahe, 
Nicholas Rainerus, Helisseus Roeslin, have peculiar hypothe- 
ses of their own inventions ; and they be but inventions, as 
most of them acknowledge, as we admit of equators, tropics, 
colures, circles arctic and antarctic, for doctrine's sake 
(though Ramus thinks them all unnecessary), they will have 
them supposed only for method and order. Tycho hath 
feigned I know not how many subdivisions of epicycles in 
epicycles, &&, to calculate and express the moon's motion ; 
but when all is done, as a supposition, and no otherwise; 
not (as he holds) hard, impenetrable, subtile, transparent, &c., 
or making music, as Pythagoras maintained of old, and 
Robert Constantine of late, but still, quiet, liquid, open, <&c 
If the heavens then be penetrable, as these men deliver, 
and no lets, it were not amiss in this aerial progress to make 
wings and fly up, which that Turk in Busbequius made ins 
fellow-citizens in Constantinople believe he would perform; 
and some newfangled wits, methinks, should some time or 
other find out ; or if that may not be, yet with a Galileo's 
glass, or Icaromenippus's wings in Lucian, command the 
spheres and heavens, and see what is done amongst them. 
Whether there be generation and corruption, as some think, 
by reason of ethereal comets, that in Cassiopeia, 1572, thai 
in Cygno, 1600, that in Sagittarius, 1604, and many like, 
which by no means Jul. Cadsar la Galla, that Italian phi- 
losopher, in his physical disputation with Galileus, de phtB" 
nomenU in orhe lurue, cap, 9, will admit ; or that they were 
created^oi^ initio, and show themselves at set times ; and as 
^ Helisaeus Roeslin contends, have poles, axletrees, circles of 
their own, and regular motions. For, non pereunt, sed min 
mmtur et disparent, * Blancanus holds they come and go by 
fits, casting their tails still from the sun ; some of them, ab 
a burning-glass projects the sunbeams from it; though not 

pUiMtemm, thrM abow the flimament, nora ooelMt. Meteor. * Lib. de fkbriet 
all wipe men r^eet. i Tbeor. muodi. 
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always neither; for sometimes a comet casts his tail from 
Venus, as Tycho observes. And as ^Helisaeus Boeslin of 
some others, from the moon, with little stars about them 
ad stuparem astronomorum ; cum multis alits in ccdo miraeu-' 
lis, all which argue with those Medicean, Austrian, and 
Burbonian stars, that the heaven of the planets is indistinct, 
pure, and open, in which the planets move certis leffihui 
ac metis. Examine likewise, An coelum sit ,colaratumf 
Whether the stars be of that bigness, distance, as astronomers 
relate, so many in 'number, 1026, or 1725, as J. Bayerus; 
or as some Rabbins, 29,000 myriads ; or as Galileo discovers 
by his glasses, infinite, and that via lactea, a confused light 
of small stars, like so many nails in a door ; or all in a row, 
like those 12,000 isles of the Maldives in the Indian Ocean ? 
Whether the least visible star in the eighth sphere be eigh- 
teen times bigger than the earth ; and as Tycho calcu- 
lates, 14,000 semidiameters distant from it ? Whether they 
be thicker parts of the orbs, as Aristotle delivers ; or so 
many habitable worlds, as Democritus ? Whether they have 
light of their own, or from the sun, or give light round, as 
Patritius discourseth? An aquh distent a centra mundif 
Whether light Jbe of their essence ; and that light be a sub- 
stance or an accident? Whether they be hot by themselves, 
or by accident cause heat ? Whether there be such a preces- 
sion of the equinoxes as (Copernicus holds, or that the eighth 
sphere move ? An hene philosophentur, R. Bacob and J. 
Dee, Aphorism, de multiplicatione specierum? Whether 
there be any such images ascending with each degree of the 
zodiac in the east, as Aliacensis feigns? An aqtui super 
codumi as Patritius and the schoolmen will, a crystalHne 
• watery heaven, which is * certainly to be understood of that in 
the middle region ? for otherwise if at Noah's flood the water 
came from thence, it must be above a hundred years falling 
d(»wn to us, as ' some calculate. Besides, An terra sit ani' 

1 Ub de Cometis. < An rit crax et > Gilbortuo Origan lu. « See thii dis- 
nuhneula in oobUs ad Polum Antarcti- cumed in Sir Walter Raleigh^s history, te 
cuui, quod ex Conalio re&rt Patritius. Zancli. ad Oasman. * Vid. FromWH 
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mata^ which some so confidently believe, with Orpheus, 
Hermes, Averroes, from which all other souls of men, beasts, 
devils, plants, fishes, &c., are derived, and into which again, 
afler some revolutions, as Plato in his Timaeus, Plotinus in 
his Enneades more largely discusi*, they return (see Chal- 
cidius and Bennius, Plato's commentators,) as all philo- 
sophical matter, in materiam primam, Keplerus, Patritius, 
and some other Neoterics, have in part revived this opinion. 
And that every star in heaven hath a soul, angel or intelli- 
gence to animate or move it, &c. Or to omit all smaller 
controversies, as matters of less moment, and examine that 
main paradox, of the earth's motion, now so much in ques- 
tion : Aristarchus Samius, Pythagoras maintained it of old, 
Democritus and many of their scholars, Didacus Astunica, 
Anthony Fascarinus, a Carmelite, and some other commen- 
tators, will have Job to insinuate as much, cap, 9, ver, 4. 
Qui eommovet terrain de loco suo^ &c, and that this one place 
of Scripture makes more for the earth's motion than all the 
other prove i^inst it ; whom Pineda confutes, most contra- 
dict Howsoever, it is revived since by Copernicus, not as 
a truth, but a supposition, as he himself confesseth in the 
preface to Pope Nicholas, but now maintained in good ear- 
nest by * Calcagninus, Telesius, Kepler, Rotman, Gilbert, 
Digges, Galileo, Campanella, and especially by * Lansber- 
gius, naturae^ rationi, et veritati consentaneum, by Origanus, 
and some • others of his followers. For if the earth be the 
centre of the world, stand still, and the heavens move, as the 
most received * opinion is, which they call inordinatam coeli 
diipositionem, though stiffly maintained by Tycho, Ptolemeus, 
and their adherents, quis itte furor f &c., what fury is that, 
saith ' Dr. Gilbert, satis animosk, as Cabeus notes, that shall 
drive the heavens about with such incomprehensible celerity 
in twenty-four hours, when as every point of the firmament, and 

dnm, de Meteorlfl. lib. 5, artlc.5, et Lans- Mr. Carpenter'ii G«ogr. eap. 4, lib. 1, 

bergiam. i Peculiari libello. sCom- Campanella pt Orignn us, pnef. Ephemer. 

ia«nt. In motum terrsp, MiddlebcrKl, where Scripture place* are answered. 

1680, 4. * Peculiari libello. « See & De MiMmer4'. 

VOL. II. 10 
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in the equator, must needs move (so * Clavius calculates) 176, 
660 in one 246th part of an hour; and an arrow out of a bow 
must go seven times about the earth whilst a man can say an 
Ave Maria, if it keep the same space, or compass the earth 1884 
times in an hour, which is supra humanam coffitationemy be- 
yond human conceit : ocyor etjactdoy et ventos aqitante sagittcu 
A man could not ride so much ground, going forty miles a day, 
in 2904 years, as the firmament goes in twenty-three hours ; 
or so much in 2.03 years, as the firmament in one minute : 
qiiod incredibile videtur : and the *polestar, which to our 
thinking, scarce moveth out of its place, goeth a bigger cir- 
cuit than the sun, whose diameter is much larger than the 
diameter of the heaven of the sun, and 20,000 semidiame- 
ters of the earth finom us, with the rest of the fixed stars, as 
Tycho proves. To avoid therefore these impossibilities, they 
ascribe a triple motion to the earth, the sun immovable in 
the centre of the whole world, the earth centre of the moon, 
alone, above 9 and 9 beneath hi Tli (fi (or as ' Origanus and 
others will, one single motion to the earth, still placed in the 
centre of the world, which is more probable,) a single motion 
to the firmament, which moves in thirty or twenty-six thou- 
sand years ; and so the planets, Saturn in thirty years ab- 
solves his sole and proper motion, Jupiter in twelve, Mara in 
three, &c., and so solve all appearances better than any way 
whatsoever ; calculate all motions, be they in longum or iatum^ 
direct, stationary, retrograde, ascent or descent, without epi- 
cycles, intricate eccentrics, &c., rectius cammodiusqus per 
umcum motum terrce, saith Lansbergius, much more certain 
than by those Alphonsine, or any such tables, which are 
grounded from those other suppositions. And 'tis true they 
say, according to optic principles, the visible appearances of 
the planets do so indeed answer to their magnitudes and 
orbs, and come nearest to mathematical observations and 
precedent calculations, there is no repugnancy to physical 

1 Comment, in 2 cap. sphier. Jo. de Sanr. Boso. < DUt. 8, gr. 1, 4 Polo. 
Pmf . Bphem 
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axioms, because no penetration of orbs ; but then l>etween 
the sphere of Saturn and the firmament, there is such an 
incredible and vast * space or di:4tance (7,000,000 semi- 
diameters of the earth, as Tycho calculates,) void of stars ; 
and besides, they do so enhance the bigness of the stars, 
enlarge their circuit, to solve those ordinary objections or 
parallaxes and retrogradations of the fixed stars, that altera- 
tion of the poles, elevation in several places or latitude of 
cities here on earth (for, say they, if a man's eye were in the 
firmament, he should not at all discern that great annual 
motion of the earth, but it would still appear punctum indiv- 
isihiU and seem to be fixed in one place, of the same big- 
ness,) that it is quite opposite to reason, to natural philoso- 
phy, and all out as absurd as disproportional (so some will) 
as prodigious, as that of the sun's swifl motion of heavens. 
But hoc posito, to grant this their tenet of the earth's motion ; 
if the earth move, it is a planet, and shines to them in the 
moon, and to the other planetary inhabitants, as the moon 
and they do to us upon the earth ; but shine she doth, as 
Gralileo, ' Kepler, and others prove, and then per conseqveiiSy 
the rest of the planets are inhabited, as well as the moon, 
which he grants in his dissertation with Galileo's Nuncius 
Sidereus • " that there be Jovial and Saturn inhabitants," &c., 
and those several planets have their several moons about 

# 

them, as the earth hath hers, as Galileo hath already evinced 
by his glasses ; ^ four about Jupiter, two about Saturn 
(though Sitius the Florentine, Fortunius Licetus, and Jul. 
CsBsar la Galla cavil at it) yet Kepler, Xhe emperor's mathe- 
matician, confirms out of his experience that he saw as much 

1 Whieb may be ftedl of planets, perhaps, pomam quin ex ioTentls tab hoe mone- 
to us unseen, as those about Jupiter, &c. am, rerl non ab«imile, non tam in Luna, 
t Luna oirrttrnterrestris Planeta quum sed etiam in JoTe. et roliquis Planetls in- 
lit, conseutaneum est esse in Luna viven- colas esse. Kepi. fo. 26. Si non sint ac- 
ted ereaturas. et ningulifl Planetarum colae in Joris globo, qui notent admiran- 
globts sui serriunt circulatorefi, ex qua dam banc rnrietatem ocuUm, cui bono 
oonsideratione. de eorum Inoolia nnmrna quatuor Uli Pianette JoTem circnmcursi* 
probabilitate concludimuR, quod et Ty- tant? ♦ Some of those above Jupiter I 
shoni Braheo, ^ sola oon^ideratione yasU- hare seen myself by the help of a glaaa 
tatifl eorum r\Auin fait. Kepi, dissert eight feet long, 
torn nau. sld. f. 29. ' Temporare non 
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by the same help, and more about Mars, Venus, and the rest 
they hope to find out, peradventure even amongst the fixed 
stars, which Brunus and Brutius have already averred. 
Then (I say) the earth and they be planets alike, inhabited 
alike, moved about the sun, the common centre of the world 
alike, and it may be those two green children which ^ Nu- 
brigensis speaks of in his time, that fell from heaven, came 
from thence ; and that famous stone that fell from heaven in 
Aristotle's time, olymp. 84, anno tertio, ad Capua FluerUa^ 
recorded by Laertius and others, or Ancile or buckler in 
Numa's time, recorded by Festus. We may likewise insert 
with Campanella and Brunus, that which Pythagoras, Aria- 
taixshus, Samius, Heraclitus, Epicurus, Melissus, Democritua, 
Leudppus maintained in their ages, there be ^ infinite worlds, 
and infinite earths or systems, in infinito tsthere, which 
' Eusebius collects out of their tenets, because infinite stars 
and planets like unto this of ours, which some stick not still to 
maintain and publicly defend, sperabundtis expecto innume* 
rabilium mtmdorum in celemitate per amhulationem, Sfc. (Nic 
HilL Londinensis philos. Epicur,) For if the firmament be 
of such an incomparable bigness, as these Copemical giants 
will have it, infinitum^ aut infinito proximumy so vast and full 
of innumerable stars, as being infinite in eictent, one above 
another, some higher, some lower, some nearer, some farther 
off, and so far asunder, and those so huge and great, inso- 
much that if the whole sphere of Saturn, and all that is in- 
cluded in it, totum aggregaium (as Fromundus of Louvain in 
his tract de immobiUtate terra argues) evehaiur inter steUat, 
videri a nobis non poterat, tarn immanis est distantia inter 
teUurem et fixas^ sed instar puncti, S^c. If our world be 
small in respect, why may we not suppose a plurality of 
worlds, those infinite stars visible in the firmament, to be so 
many suns, with particular fixed centres; to have likewise 
their subordinate planets, as the sun hath his dancing still 

1 Rerujii Angl. I. I, c. 27, da Tirldibus Bronufi, teme hale nostra almllM 
pneria. * Inflniti alii Aundi, rel ut * Ubro Coot. pbilfM. cap. 29. 
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round him? which Cardinal Cusanus, Walkarinus, Brunus, 
and some others have held, and some still maintain, Anima 
Aristotelismo innutritm^ et minutis specuUxtionibus assueUB^ 
secus foTsan^ S^c, Though they seem close to us, they are 
infinitely distant, and so per consequens, they are infinite 
habitable worlds; what hinders? Why should not an in 
finite cause (as God is) produce infinite effects ? as Nic. HilL 
DemoeriL philos, disputes; Kepler (I confess) will by no 
means admit of Brunus's infinite worlds, or that the fixed 
stars should be so many suns, with their compassing planets, 
yet the said ^ Kepler between jest and earnest in his per- 
spectives, lunar geography, ^et somnio stio, dissertat, cum 
nrnie, sider. seems in part to agree with this, and partly to 
contradict ; for the planets, he yields them to be inhabited, he 
doubts of the stars ; and so doth Tycho in his astronomical 
epistles, out of a consideration of their vastity and greatness, 
break out into some such like speeches, that he will never 
believe those great and huge bodies were made to no other 
ase than this that we perceive, to illuminate the earth, a point 
insensible in respect of the whole. But who shall dwell in 
these vast bodies, earths, worlds, ' ^ if they be inhabited ? 
rational creatures ? " as Kepler demands, ^ or have they 
souls to be saved ? or do they inhabit a better part of the 
world than we do ? Are we or they lords of the world ? 
And how are all things made for man ? " Difficile est nodum 
kunc expedire^ eo quod nondum omnia qtuB hue pertinent e»* 
piorata hahemus : 'tis hard to determine this only he proves, 
that we are prmcipuo mundi sintt, in the best place, best 
world, nearest the heart of the sun. ^ Thomas Campanella, 
a Galabrian monk, in his second book de sensu rerum, cap. 4^ 
subscribes to this of Kepler ; that they are inhabited he cer- 
tainly supposeth, but with what kind of creatures he cannot 
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say, he labours to prove it by all means ; and that there are 
infinite worlds, having made an apology for Galileo, and 
dedicates this tenet of his to Cardinal Cajetanus. Others 
freely speak, mutter, and would persuade the world (as 
1 Marinus Marcenus complains) that our modem divines are 
too severe and rigid against mathematicians; ignorant and 
peevish, in not admitting their true demonstrations and cer- 
tain observations, that they tyrannize over art, science, and 
all philosophy, in suppressing their labours (saith Pompona- 
tins), forbidding them to write, to speak a truth, all to main- 
tain their superstition, and for their profit's sake. As for 
those places of Scripture which oppugn it, they will have 
spoken ad captum wlgi^ and if rightly understood, and fa- 
vourably interpreted, not at all against it ; and as Otho Gas- 
man, Astral, cap, 1, parL 1, notes, many great divines, 
besides Porphyrins, Proclus, Simplidus, and those heathen 
philosophers, doctriiid et cetate venerandi, Mosis Gen sin 
mundanam popularis nescio cujus ruditatis^ giue longe absit 
a vera Philosophorum eruditione, insimtdant; for Moses 
makes mention but of two planets, Q ^i^d (£ , no four elements, 
&C. Read more on him, in ^ Grossius and Junius. But to 
proceed, these and such hke insolent and bold attempts, pro- 
digious paradoxes, inferences must needs follow, if it once be 
granted, which Rotman, Kepler, Gilbert, Digges, Origanus, 
Galileo, and others, maintain of the earth's motion, that 'tis 
a planet, and shines as the moon doth, which contains in it 
•" both land and sea as the moon doth ; " for so they find by 
their glasses that Ma^rdce in fade Lunce^ ** the brighter parts 
are earth, the dusky sea,'* which Thales, Plutarch, and Pythag- 
oras formerly taught ; and manifestly discern hills and dales, 
and such like concavities, if we may subscribe to, and believe 
Galileo's observations. But to avoid these paradoxes of the 
earth's motion (which the Church of Rome hath lately *con- 
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demned as heretical, as appears by Blancanus and Froinun- 
dus's writings,) our later mathematicians have rolled all the 
stones that may be stirred ; and, to solve all appearances and 
objections, have invented new hypotheses, and fabricated new 
systems of the ^orld, out of their own Daedalian heads. 
Fracastorius will have the earth stand still, as before ; and to 
avoid that supposition of eccentrics and epicycles, he hath 
coined seventy-two homocentrics, to solve all appearances. 
Nicholas Ramerus will have the earth the centre of the 
world, but movable, and the eighth sphere immovable, the five 
other planets to move about the sun, the sun and moon about 
the earth. Of which orbs Tycho Brahe puts the earth the 
centre immovable, the stars immovable, the rest with Ramerus, 
the planets without orbs to wander in the air, keep time and 
distance, true motion, according to that virtue which Grod 
hath given them. ^ Helisaeus Roeslin censureth both, with 
Copernicus (whose hypothesis de terrce motu Philippus Tians- 
bergius hath lately vindicated, and demonstrated with solid 
arguments in a just volume, Jansonius Caesius ^hath illus- 
trated in a sphere). The said Johannes Lansbergius, 1633, 
hath since defended his assertion against all the cavils and 
calumnies of Fromundus his Anti-Aristarchus, Baptista 
Morinus, and Petrus Bartholinus ; Fromundus, 1634, hath 
written against him again, J. Bosseus of Aberdeen, &c, 
(sound drums and trumpets,) whilst Roeslin (I say) censures 
all, and Ptolemeus himself as insufficient : one offends against 
natural philosophy, another against optic principles, a third 
against mathematical, as not answering to astronomical ob- 
servations ; one puts a great space between Saturn's orb and 
the eighth sphere, another too narrow. In his own hypoth- 
esis he makes the earth as before the universal centre, the 
sun to the five upper planets ; to thje eighth sphere he ascribes 
diurnal motion, eccentrics, and epicycles to the seven planets, 
which hath been formerly exploded ; and so, Dum vitant 
Uultt vitia in contraria currunt, • as a tinker st^ps one hole 
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and makes two, he corrects them, and doth worse himself; 
reforms some, and mars all. In the mean time, the world is 
tossed in a blanket amongst them, they hoist the earth up 
and down like a ball, make it stand and go at their pleasures ; 
one saith the sun stands, another he moves ; a third comes 
in, taking them all at rebound, and lest there should any 
paradox be wanting, he * finds certain spots and clouds in 
the sun, by the help of glasses, which multiply (saith Eep- 
lerus) a thing seen a thousand times bigger in plomoy and 
makes it come thirty-two times nearer to the eye of the 
beholder ; but see the demonstration of this glass in ^ Tarde, 
by means of which, the sun must turn round upon his own 
centre, or they about the sun. Fabricius puts only three, and 
those in the sun ; ApeUes fifteen, and those without the sun, 
floating hke the Cyanean Isles in the Euxine sea. ^ Tarde, 
the Frenchman, hath observed thirty-three, and those neither 
spots nor clouds, as Gralileo, Episi. ad VeUerum, supposeth, 
but planets concentric with the sun, and not far from him 
with regular motions. •Christopher Shemer, a Grerman 
Suisser Jesuit, Ursicd jRosd, divides them t» maculas et 
fouTuUis^ and will have them to be fixed in Solis superficie ; 
and to absolve their periodical and regular motion in twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight days, holding withal the rotation of the 
sun upon his centre ; and all are so confident, that they have 
made schemes and tables of their motions. The ^ Hollander, 
in his dissertatiunculd cum Apelle, censures all; and thus 
they disagree amongst themselves, old and new, irreconcilable 
in their opinions; thus Aristarchus, thus Hipparohus, thus 
Ptolemeus, thus Albateginus, thus Alfraganus, thus Tycho, 
thus Ramerus, thus Bceslinus, thus Fracastorius, thus Coper- 
nicus and his adherents, thus Clavius and Maginus, <&c, with 
their followers, vary and determine of these celestial orbs and 
bodies; and so whilst these men contend about the sun and 
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moon, like the philosophers in Lucian, it is to be feared, the 
Bun and moon will hide themselves, and be as much offended 
as ^ she was with those, and send another messenger to Jupi- 
ter, by some newfangled learomenippus, to make an end of 
all those curious controversies, and scatter them abroad. 

But why should the sun and moon be angry, or take ex- 
ceptions at mathematicians and philosophers? when as the 
like measure is offered unto God himself by a company of 
theologasters : they are not contented to see the sun and 
moon, measure their site and biggest distance in a glass^ cal- 
culate their motions, or visit the moon in a poetical fiction, or 
a dream, as he saith, ^ Audax facinus et memorabile nunc inr 
eipiamy negue hoc scBctdo usurpcUum pritiSy qtUd in Jjuna 
regno hoc node gestum sit exponam^ et gtw nemo unquam nisi 
somniando pervenit, ' but he and Meuippus ; or as ^ Peter 
Cuneus, Bond fde agamy nihil eorum qtue scripturus mm, 
verum esse scitotSy Sfc., qtue nee facta, neo ftUura stmty dicam^ 
* stiU tantum et ingemi causa, not in jest, but in good earnest 
these gigantical Cyclops will transcend spheres, heaven, stars, 
into that empyrean heaven ; soar higher yet, and see what 
God himself doth. The Jewish Talmudists take upon them 
to determine how God spends his whole time, sometimes 
playing with Leviathan, sometimes overseeing the world, <&c., 
like Ludan's Jupiter, that spent much of the year in painting 
butterflies* wings, and seeing who offered sacrifice ; telling the 
hours when it should rain, how much*snow should fall in such 
a place, which way the wind should stand in Greece, which 
way in Africa. In the Turks' Alcoran, Mahomet is taken 
up to heaven, upon a Pegasus sent on purpose for him, as he 
lay in bed with his wife, and after some conference with Grod 
is set on ground again. The pagans paint him and mangle 
him aAer a thousand fashions ; our heretics, schismatics, and 
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some schoolmen, come not far behind : some paint him in the 
habit of an old man, and make maps of heaven, number the 
angels, tell their several * names, offices ; some deny God 
and his providence, some take his office out of his hand, will 

* bind and loose in heaven, release, pardon, forgive, and be 
quartermaster with him ; some call his Grodhead in question, 
his power, and attributes, his mercj, justice, providence ; thej 
will know with * Cecilius, whj good and bad are punished 
together, war, fires, plagues, infest all alike, why wicked men 
flourish, good are poor, in prison, sick, and ill at ease. Why 
doth he suffer so much mischief and evil to be done, if he be 

* able to help ? why doth he not assist good, or resist bad, re- 
form our wills, if he be not the author of sin, and let such 
enormities be committed, unworthy of his knowledge, wisdom, 
government, mercy, and providence, why leta he all things be 
done by fortune and chance ? Others as prodigiously inquire 
afler his omnipotency, an possit plures similes creare deos f 
an ex scarahceo deum f Sfc, et quo demum metis sacnficuli f 
Some, by visions and revelations, take upon them to be famil- 
iar with Grod, and to be of privy council with him ; they will 
tell how many, and who shall be saved, when the world shall 
come to an end, what year, what month, and whatsoever else 
Grod hath reserved unto himself, and to his angels. Some 
again, curious fantastics, will know more than this, and in- 
quire with • Epicurus, what Grod did before the world was 
made? was he idle? Where did he bide? What did he 
make the world of? why did he then make it, and not before? 
If he made it new, or to have an end, how is he unchange- 
able, infinite, &c. Some will dispute, cavil, and object, as 
Julian di<l of old, whom Cyril confutes, as Simon Magus is 
feijijned to do, in that •dialogue hotwixt him and Peter; and 
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Ajnmonius the philosopher, in that dialogical disputation with 
Zacharias the Christian. If God be infinitely and only good, 
why should he alter or destroy the world? if he confound 
that which is good, how shall himself continue good ? If he 
pull it down because evil, how shall he be free from the evil 
that made it evil ? &c., with many such absurd and brain-sick 
questions, intricacies, froth of human wit, and excrements of 
curiosity, &c., which, as our Saviour told his inquisitive dis- 
ciples, are not fit for them to know. But hoo ! I am now 
gone quite out of sight, I am almost giddy with roving about ; 
I could have ranged farther yet ; but I am an infant, and not 
^able to dive into these profundities, or sound these depths; 
not able to understand, much less to discuss. I leave the 
contemplation of these things to stronger wits, that have bet- 
ter ability, and happier leisure to wade into such philosophi- 
cal mysteries ; for put case I were as able as willing, yet 
what can one man do ? I will conclude with ^ Scaliger, Nc' 
quctquam nos homines sumus, sed partes hominis, ex omnibus 
aUquid fieri potest^ idque non magnum ; ex singtdis fere ni^ 
hiL Besides (as Nazianzen hath it), Deus latere nos mvUa 
voluit ; and with Seneca, cap, 35, de Cometis, Quid miramur 
tarn rara mundi spectacula non teneri certis legihus^ nondum 
inUUigi^ muUce suntgenies quce tantum de facie sciunt codum^ 
veniet tempus fortasse^ quo ista quce nunc latent in lucem dies 
extrahat et longioris cevi diligentia, una <Btas non stifficit, pos- 
teri, SfC, when Grod sees his time, he will reveal these myste* 
ries to mortal men, and show* that to some few at last, which 
he hath concealed so long. For I am of • his mind, that Co- 
lumbus did not find out America by chance, but Grod directed 
him at that time to discover it ; it was contingent to him. but 
necessary to Grod; he reveals and conceals to whom and 
when he will. And which * one said of history, and records 
of former times, " Grod in his providence, to check our pre- 
sumptuous inquisition, wraps up all things in uncertainty, 
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bars us from long antiquity, and bounds our search within 
the compass of some few ages ; " manj good things are lost, 
which our predecessors made use of, as Pancirola will better 
inform jou ; many new things are daily invented, to the pub- 
lic good ; so kingdoms, men and knowledge ebb and flow, are 
hid and revealed, and when you have all done, as the 
Preacher concluded, Nihil est sub sole novum (nothing new 
under the sun). But my melancholy spaniel's quest, my 
game is sprung, and I must suddenly come down and follow. 
Jason Pratensis, in his book de morbis capitis^ and chapter 
of melancholy, hath these words out of Gralen, ^ ^ Let them 
come to me to know what meat and drink they shall use, and 
besides that, I will teach them what temper of ambient air 
they shall make choice of, what wind, what countries they 
shall choose, and what avoid." Out of. which lines of his, 
thus much we may gather, that to this cure of melancholy, 
amongst other things, the rectification of air is necessarily 
required. This is performed, either in reforming natural or 
artificial air. Natural is that which is in our election to 
choose or avoid ; and *tis either general, to countries, prov- 
inces ; particular, to cities, towns, villages, or private houses. 
What harm those extremities of heat or cold do in this 
malady, I have formerly shown ; the medium must needs be 
good, where the air is temperate, serene, quiet, free from 
bogs, fens, mists, all manner of putrefaction, contagious and 
filthy noisome smells. The ' Egyptians by all geographers 
are commended to be hilareSy a conceited and merry nation ; 
which I can ascribe to no other cause than the serenity of 
their air. They that live in the Orcades are registered by 
* Hector Boethius and ^Cardan, to be of fair complexion 
long-lived, most healthful, free from all manner of infirmitif 
of body and mind, by reason of a sharp purifying air, which 
comes from the sea. The Boeotians in Greece were dull and 
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heavy, crassi Bcsoti, hj reason of a foggy air in which they 
lived, ^ Baotum in crasso jurares aire naium, Attica moat 
acute, pleasant, and refined. The clime changes not so much 
customs, manners, wits (as Aristotle, Polit, Uh. 6, cap. 4, 
Vegetius, Plato, Bodine, method* hist, cap. 5, hath proved at 
large,) as constitutions of their bodies, and temperature itself. 
In all particular provinces we see it confirmed by experience, 
as the air is, so are the inhabitants, dull, heavy, witty, subtle, 
neat, cleanly, clownish, sick, and sound. In ' Perigord in 
France the air is subtile, healthful, seldom any plague or conr 
tagious disease, but hilly and barren ; the men sound, nimble, 
and lusty ; but in some parts of Guienne, full of moors and 
marshes, the people dull, heavy, and subject to many intirm- 
ities. Who sees not a great difference between Surrey, Sus- 
sex, and Bomney Marsh, the wolds in Lincolnshire and the 
fens. He therefore that loves his health, if his ability will 
give him leave, must oflen shifl places, and make choice of 
such as are wholesome, pleasant, and convenient; there is 
nothing better than change of air in this malady, and gener- 
ally for health to wander up and down, as those ^Ihrtari 
Zamoihenses, that live in hordes, and take opportunity of 
times, places, seasons. The kings of Persia had their ^um* 
mer and winter houses ; in winter at Sardis, in summer at 
Sasa ; now at PersepoUs, then at Pasargada. Cyrus lived 
seven cold months at Babylon, three at Susa, two at Ecba- 
tana, saith ^ Xenophon, and had by that means a perpetual 
spring. The great Turk sojourns sometimes at Constanti- 
nople, sometimes at Adrianople, &c The kings of Spain 
have their Escurial in heat of summer, ^Madrid for a whole- 
some seat, Valladolid a pleasant site, &C., variety of secessus 
as all princes and great men have, and their several progress- 
es to this purpose. Lucullus the Roman had his house at 
Rome, at Baise, &c. ^ When Cn. Pompeius, Marcus Cicero 
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(saith Plutarch) and many noble men in the summer came 
to see him, at supper Pompeius jested with him, that it was 
an elegant and pleasant Tillage, full of windows, galleries, 
and all offices fit for a summer house ; but in his judgment 
very unfit for winter ; Lucullus made answer that the lord 
of the house had wit like a crane, that changeth her country 
with the season ; he had other houses furnished and built for 
that purpose, ail out as commodious as this. So Tully had 
his Tusculan, Plinius his Lauretan village, and every gentle- 
man of any fashion in our times hath the like. The * Bishop 
of Exeter had fourteen several houses all furnished, in times 
past In Italy, though they bide in cities in winter, which 
is more gentleman-like, all the summer they come abroad to 
their count r}'-houses, to recreate themselves. Our gentry in 
England live most part in the country (except it be some few 
castles) building still in bottoms (saith ^Jovius) or near 
woods, corona arborum virentium ; you shall know a village 
by a tufl of trees at or about it, to avoid those strong winds 
wherewith the island is infested, and cold winter blasts. 
Some discommend moated houses, as unwholesome ; so Cam- 
den saith of 'Ew-elme, that it was therefore unfrequented, 
oh stagni vicini hcditus, and all such places as be near lakes 
or rivers. But I am of opinion that these inconvenience:* 
will be mitigated, or easily corrected by good fires, as * one 
reports of Venice, that graveolentia and fog of the moors is 
sufficiently qualified by those innumerable smokes. Nay 
more, 'Thomas Philol. Ravennas, a great physician, con- 
tends that the Venetians are generally longer-lived than any 
city in Europe, and live many of them 120 years. But it is 
not water simply that so much offends, as the slime and 
noisome smells that accompany such overflowed places, which 
is but at some few seasons afl^r a flood, and is sufficiently 
recompensed with sweet smells and aspects in summer, Ver 
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fnnget vano gemmantia prcUa cohre, and many other com- 
modities of pleasure and profit ; or else may be corrected bv 
the site, if it be somewhat remote from the water, as Lindley, 

* Orton super montent, * Drayton, or a little more elevated, 
though nearer, as ■ Caucut, * Amington, • Polesworth, • Wed- 
dington (to insist in such places best to me known, upon the 
river of Anker, in Warwickshire, ' Swarston, and * Drakesly 
upon Trent). Or howsoever they be unseasonable in winter, 
or at some times, they have their good use in summer. If 
so be that their means be so slender as they may not admit 
of any such variety, but must determine once for all, and 
make one house serve each season, I know no men that have 
given better rules in this behalf than our husbandry writers. 

* Cato and Columella prescribe a good house to stand by a 
navigable river, good highways, near some city, and in a good 
8oil, but that is more for commodity than health. 

The best soil commonly yields the worst air, a dry sandy 
plat is fittest to build upon, and such as is rather hilly than 
plain, full of downs, a Cotswold country, as being most com- 
modious for hawking, hunting, wood, waters, and all manner 
of pleasures. Perigord in France is barren, yet by reason 
of the excellency of the air, and such pleasures that it affords, 
much inhabited by the nobility ; as Nuremberg in Germany, 
Toledo in Spain. Our countryman Tusser will tell us so 
much, that the fieldone is for profit, the woodland for plea^^ure 
and health ; the one commonly a deep clay, therefore noisome 
in winter, and subject to bad highways ; the other a dry sand. 
Provision may be had elsewhere, and our towns are generally 
bigger in the woodland than the fieldone, more frequent and 
populous, and gentlemen more delight to dwell in such places. 
Sutton Coldfield in Warwickshire (where I was once a gram- 
mar scholar), may be a sufficient witness, which stands, as 
Camden notes, loco xngrato et sterili, but in an excellent air, 
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and full of «U nuumer ot" plewarek ^ Wadlej in 
14 ^itimre ill a vale, tboagh hoc so llerdle a doil as aome vales 
a/Torr], yet a idcmc cofninodiooa flgh^ wbakaome, in a delidons 
air, a rich and pleasant seat. So Segrave in LeicesteKhire 
(which town ^I ara now bound to remember) is sitwited in a 
fJifirrifyfti^n, at the edge of the woldft. and more barren than 
the villages aliout it, jet no place likely yields a better air. 
A nd he that built that fair bouse, * Wollerton in Xottingham- 
^hire, i^ much to be commended (though the tract be sandy 
And Uirren afwut it) for making choice of such a plaee. 
(>»rit(iuitine) lib, 2, cap. de AgricuU, praiseth mountains, hilly, 
«lof>p phi4MjH, alx>ve the rest by the seaside, and such as look 
townnl (he ^ north upon some great river, as ^Fannack in 
n<<rliyKhin% (in the Trent, environed with hills, open only to 
thi« north, like Mount PMgecombe in Cornwall, which *Mr. 
rMi-i'w "to niueh lulniires tor an excellent seat; such is the 
K«'ni>ml nile of Hoheiniu; seretuU BarecUj the north wind 
rliiiiliiM, ^"hut near lakes or marshes, in holes, obscure 
|iliii-«*«a, nv U} till* Mouth and west, he utterly disproves,** those 
ivliiih (iro iiiiwlinlosonio, putrefying, and make men subjeet 
(•i ill»iiMi-4iM. Till* lM*>t building ibr health, according to him, 
l« III ''liip.li pliuvH, and in an excellent proi^pect," like that 
iti ( 'iiilili«nliiii in Oxfonlsjiire (which place I must konorU ergt 
iiH'iilliiit) la Intel V iiiiil tiiirly * built in a good air, good pros- 
|H>i'i, ^iMMJ udil, IhuIi (or prt>tit and pleasure, not so easily to 
liii iiiMii liiiit. I*. riivMViitius, in his iib, l^ de Agric, cap* b^ 
I* ui V iMpliMH ill iln^ ^u^j<^M, how a house should be whol^ 
»»niiii li oih.il, In II ji^HMJ \\^tM, tf\HHl air, wind, &c., Yarroi <£0 rv 
<«»*» /♦/» I. »■•»/• I*. **'iorbids lakes and rivers, marshy and 

' II.. ti-it Ml II i-.i,v«»» . K*M **V^ *KMiitt» *uiil norboKK. > Oporltt 

\ ^iM M..H i.<. Mi«>i.|...fr ,.( %\s^\ (v«>h<r«. iic<t«r »«t MQltKtrat domntilii altforibvi 

|u. ..Mt...t M«. »«•.• \k\ ^^^y s\^\y% |«,«, ««u^ Axtk!*^A7r. *l %\ tMcoUtionem. »Bjr 

;*'* V " "*" ''**•* '♦^♦^'»'» ' '^''f .'•••• Ktvrx*ft, Dr. of DiTinitr, mj 

iMM.u u»u..,»j,i»u, » M»"'U»*t r« <KHK«^m utTvM-Hti^rtrtChareh, Osoa., 

,»».i.»„o ..u.»..l..»., ».,!»,,. .,»iiu..v . * :v Kv^5 K^Tvrvnd Lord Bishop 

.*». ^v.«..»»,. . suyf, ,UviU«.« ,4 ^r Own •^.• ba:?! thw hooM fin* hlnurif 

IV i»iM.u. i\»i,u» i», .,...,, M« \m » -.1 -V. o.:,^^,l«>c*. fc» Hjcme aril 

•«M^vi» ,M w^kHw^u Ks»K 4 ■ iv*s> >vV.- ^-x-r thjciJak 
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manured grounds, they cause a bad air, gross diseases, hard 
to be cured ; ^ ^ if it be so that he cannot help it, better (as 
he advJsetH) sell thj house and land than lose thine health.** 
He that respects not this in choosing of his seat, or building 
his house, is merUe capttis, mad, ^ Cato saith, " and his dwell- 
ing next to hell itself," according to Columella ; he commends, 
in conclusion, the middle of a hill, upon a descent. Baptista 
Porta, Villa, lib, 1, cap, 22, censures Varro» Cato, Columella, 
and those ancient rustics, approving many things, disallowing 
some, and will bj all means have the front of a house stand to 
the south, which how it may be good in Italj and hotter climes, 
1 know not, in our northern countries I am sure it is best ; 
Stephanus, a Frenchman, pradio rusHc, lib, 1, cap, 4, sub- 
scribes to this, approving especially the descent of a hill south 
or southeast, with trees to the north, so that it be well watei'ed; 
a condition in all sites which must not be omitted, as Herber- 
stein inculcates, lib. 1, Julius Cassar Claudinus, a physician, 
canstdL 24, for a nobleman in Poland, melancholy given, ad- 
viseth him to dwell in a house inclining to the *east, and ^ by 
all means to provide the air be clear and sweet ; which Mon- 
tanus, coTuiL 229, counselleth the Earl of Monfort, his patient, 
to inhabit a pleasant house, and in a good air. If it be so the 
natural site may not be altered of our city, town, village, yet 
by artificial means it may be helped. In hot countries, there- 
fore, they make the streets of their cities veiy narrow, all 
over Spain, Africa, Italy, Greece, and many cities of France, 
in Laiiguedoc especially, and Provence, those southern parts ; 
Montpelier, the habitation and university of physicians, is so 
built, with high houses, narrow streets, to divert the sun's 
scalding rays, which Tacitus commends, lib, 15, AnnaL as most 
agreeing to their health, ^ ** because the height of buildings, 
and narrowness of streets, keep away the sunbeams." Some 
cities use galleries, or arched cloisters towards the street, as 

1 V«ndM quot awibiu pofotiK, et A ne- aflr clarns, lucidiis, odorifSems. Eligai 

queas, reliuquas. ^ Lib. I, cap. 2, in habitationem optimo a^re jueundam. 

Oroo habita. ^ Aurora inusb arnica, & Quoniam angtutiec itinerum et altitude 

VitrUT. 1 iRdes Orientem 8pectant«8 tectorutn, non p«rinde SoUs calorem ad- 

vlr PoMUnrimm lababitet, el caret at sit mittit. 
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Damascus, Bologna, Padua, Berne in Switzerland, Westches- 
ter with us, as well to avoid tempests, as the sun's scorching 
heat Thej build on high hills, in hot countries, for more 
air ; or to the seaside, as Baiae, Naples, &c In our northern 
coasts we are opposite, we commend straight, broad, open, fair 
streets, as most befitting and agreeing to our clime. We build 
in bottoms for warmth ; and that site of Mitjlene in the island 
of Lesbos, in the -^gean sea, which Vitruvius so much dis- 
commends, magnificently built with fair houses, sed impnih 
denter positam^ unadvisedly sited, because it lay along to the 
south, and when the south wind blew, the people were all sick, 
would make an excellent site in our northern climes. 

Of that artificial site of houses I have sufficiently dis- 
coursed ; if the plan of the dwelling may not be altered, yet 
there is much in choice of such a chamber or room, in oppor- 
tune opening and shutting of windows, excluding foreign air 
and winds, and walking abroad at convenient times. ^ Crato, 
a German, commends east and south site (disallowing cold 
air and northern winds in this case, rainy weather and misty 
days), free from putrefaction, fens, bogs, and muckhills. If 
the air be such, open no windows, come not abroad. Monta- 
nus will have his patient not to ^stir at all, if the wind be 
big or tempestuous, as most part in March it is with us ; or 
in cloudy, lowering, dark days, as in November, which we 
commonly call the black month ; or stormy, let the wind stand 
how it will, cormL 27 and 30, he must not '**open a casement 
in bad weather," or in a boisterous season, cormL 299, he 
especially forbids us to open windows to a south wind. The 
best sites for chamber windows, in my judgment, are north, 
cast, south, and which is the worst, west. Levinus Lemnius, 
lib. 3, cap. 3, de occult, not. mir., attributes so much to air, 
and rectifying of wind and windows, that he holds it alone 
sufficient to make a man sick or well ; to alter body and 
mind. *"A clear air cheers up the spirits, exhilarates the 

1 Consll. 21, U. 2. Frigidiu a«r. nubi- neptentrionales, &e. • Gondl. 9A. 

kMua. densus, Titandui, asqu^ ao Tenti > Feoestram non apeiiat. * DiMUtil 
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mind; a thick, black, mistj, tempestuous, contracts, over^ 
throws." Great heed is therefore to be taken at what times 
we walk, how we place our windows, lighui, and houses, how 
we let in or exclude this ambient air. The Egyptians, to 
avoid immoderate heat, make their windows on the top of the 
house like chimneys, with two tunnels to draw a thorough 
air. In Spain they commonly make great opposite windows 
without glass, still shutting those which are next to the sun ; 
80 likewise in Turkey and Italy (Venice excepted, which 
brags of her stately glazed palaces), they use paper windows 
to like purpose; and lie, suh dio, in the top of their flat- 
roofed houses, so sleeping under the canopy of heaven. In 
some parts of * Italy they have windmiUs, to draw a cooling 
air out of hollow caves, and disperse the same through all the 
chambers of their palaces, to refresh them ; as at Costoza, 
the house of CaBsareo Trento, a gentleman of Yicenza, and 
ebewhere. Many excellent means are invented to correct 
nature by art If none of these courses help, the best way 
is to make artificial air, which howsoever is profitable and 
good, still to be made hot and moist, and to be seasoned with 
sweet perfumes, ^pleasant and lightsome as it may be; to 
have roses, violets, and sweet-smelling flowers ever in their 
windows, posies in their hand. Laurentius commends water- 
lilies, a vessel of warm water to evaporate in the room, which 
will make a more delightful perfume, if there be added 
orange-flowers, pills of citrons, rosemary, cloves, bays, rose- 
water, rose-vinegar, benzoin, labdanum, styrax, and such like 
gums, which make a pleasant and acceptable perfume. * Bes- 
sardus Bisantinus prefers the smoke of juniper to melancholy 
persons, which is in great request with us at Oxford, to 
sweeten our chambers. ^Guianerius prescribes the air to be 

Sol borrorem crasfii ■piritAs, mentem ex- mama, car. 7. Bruel. Adr sit luoldiUf 

hilarat, dod eniin tain corpora, quam et ben6 olens. hamidos. Montaltus idem 

aalmi mutationem ^ inde tobeunt, pro ca. 26. Oluctus rerum soaTium. Lau- 

eoeli et rentorum ratione, et sani alitor rentiiu, o. 8. ^ Ant. Philo«. cap. d« 

aSscU coelo nubilo. aliter iiereno. De melanch. * Tract. 16, c. 9, ex redolen* 

oatiirft Tentoram, see Pliny, lib. 2, cap. tibiu herbis et foUis ritis rinifene, Mlleta, 

K. 27, 38. Strabo, U. 7. &c. i Fines &c. 
Uoftoon. pari 1, c. 4. * Alto- 
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moistened with water, and sweet herbs boiled iii it, vine, and 
sallow leaves, &c., ^ to besprinkle the ground and posts with 
rose-water, rose-vinegar, which Avicenna much approveSb 
Of colours it is good to behold green, red, yellow, and white, 
and bj all means to have light enough, with windows in the 
day, wax candles in the night, neat chambers, good fires in 
winter, merry companions; for though melancholy person^ 
love to be dark and alone, yet darkness is a great increa»w 
of the humour. 

Although our ordinary air be good by nature or art, yet il 
is not amiss, as 1 have said, still to alter it ; no better physio 
for a melancholy man than change of air, and variety of 
places, to ti*avel abroad and see fashions. ^ Leo Afer speaks 
of many of his countrymen so cured, without all other physic; 
amongst the negroes, '^ there is such an excellent fur, that 
if any of them be sick elsewhere, and brought thither, he is 
instantly recovered, of which he was often an eyewitness.? 
■ Lipsius, Zuinger, and some others, add as much of ordinary 
travel. No man, saith Lipsius, in an epistle to Phil. Lanoius, 
a noble friend of his, now ready to make a voyage, * ** can be 
such a stock or stone, whom that pleasant speculation of coun- 
tries, cities, towns, rivers, will not affect." * Seneca the phi- 
losopher was infinitely taken with the sight of Scipio Afri- 
canus's house, near Lintemum, to view those old buildings, 
cisterns, baths, tombs, &c And how was 'Tully pleased 
with the sight of Athens, to behold those ancient and fair 
buildings, with a remembrance of their worthy inhabitants. 
Paulus ^milius, that renowned Roman captain, afler he had 
conquered Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, and now 
made an end of his tedious wars, though he had been long 
absent from Rome, and much there desired, about the begin- 
ning of autumn (as ^ Livy describes it) made a pleasant 

1 Pavimentum aoeto et aqua romcea peretiprlnat. * Eplst. 8, oen. 1. N«je 

irrorare, Laurent, c. 8. '■^ Ub. 1, cap. quUquam tam lapLi aut frutex, quern 

de morb. Afrornm in Nigritarum Te«^- non titillat amoena ilia, yariaqae specta* 

one taiita a^srU tumperios, ut siquis alibi tio locorum, urbium, gentium, &e 

tnorbofluti cxi a<lTehatur, optiniac ntatim & EpiHt. 86. * Lib. 2. d> leglbiU 

sanitati restltuatur, quod niultig tied- 7 Lib. 45< 
diMe ipae meis oculis ridi. * Lib. d* 
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peregrination all over Greece, accompanied with his son 
Scipio, and Atheneus the brother of King £umenes, leaving 
the charge of his army with Sulpicius Gallus. By Thessaly 
be went to Delphos, thence to Megaris, Aulis, Athens, Argos, 
Lacedaemon, Megalopolis, &c. He took great content, ex- 
ceeding delight in that his voyage, as who doth not that shall 
attempt the like, though his travel be ad jactationem magit 
quam ad usum reipub, (as ^one well observes) to crack, gaze, 
see fine sights and fashions, spend time, rather than for his 
own or public good ? (as it is to many gallants that travel out 
their best days, together with their means, manners, honesty, 
religion,) yet it availeth howsoever. For peregination charms 
oor senses with such unspeakable and sweet variety, ^ that 
some count him unhappy that never travelled, and pity his 
case, that from his cradle to his old age beholds the same 
still ; still, still the same, the same. Insomuch that * Rhasis, 
eont lib. 1, TVoc^ 2, doth not only commend, but enjoin travel, 
and such variety of objects to a melancholy man, " and to lie 
in diverse inns, to be drawn into several companies ; " Mon- 
taltas, cap. 36, and many neoterics are of the same mind ; 
Celsos adviseth him therefore that will continue his health, to 
have varium vit€e genus, diversity of callings, occupations, to 
be busied about, ^ ^^ sometimes to live in the city, sometimes 
in the country; now to study or work, to be intent, then 
again to hawk or hunt, swim, run, ride, or exercise himself." 
A good prospect alone will ease melancholy, as Comesius 
contends, lib. 2, e. 7, de Sale. The citizens of ' Barcino, 
Baith he, otherwise penned in, melancholy, and stirring little 
abroad, are much delighted with that pleasant prospect their 
city hath into the sea, which like that of old Athens besides 
.^Igina Salamina, and many pleasant islands, had all the 
variety of delicious objects ; so are those Neapolitans and 
inhabitants of Genoa, to see the ships, boats, and passengers 

1 KeckemiAn, pnclkt. pollt. * Fines dlTenoriifl. * Modd ruri mm, mod6 la 

MoiiMm, e. 8, part. 1. ' Matatio de urbe. MepiuB in agro Tenarl, &e. * Ii 

loeo In locam, ttinan. et Toia^ longa «t Catalonia in Spain. 
ndotanniiiata, et hcwpitare in dlTenit 
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go by, out of their windows, their whole cities being situated 
on the side of a hill, like Pera by Constantinople, so that each 
house almost hath a free prospect to the sea, as some part of 
London to the Thames ; or to have a free prospect all over 
the city at once, as at Granada in Spain, and Fez in Africa, 
the river running betwixt two declining hills, the steepness 
causeth each house almost as well to oversee, as to be over- 
seen of the rest. Every country is full of such * delightsome 
prospects, as well within land, as by sea, as Hcrmon and 
^ Rama in Palestina, Colalto in Italy, the top of Tagetus, or 
Acrocorinthus, that old decayed castle in Corinth, from which 
Pelopoimesus, Greece, the Ionian and -^gean seas were 
semel et simul at one view to be taken. In Egypt the square 
top of the great pyramid, three hundred yards in height, and 
so the sultan's palace in Grand Cairo, the country being plain, 
hath a marvellous fair prospect as well over Nilus, as that 
great city, five Italian miles long, and two broad, by the river 
side ; from Mount Sion in Jerusalem, the Holy Land is of all 
sides to be seen ; such high places are infinite ; with us those 
of the best note are Glastonbury tower. Box Hill in Surrey, 
Bever Castle, Rodway Grange, * Walsby in Lincolnshire, 
where I lately received a real kindness, by the munificence 
of the right honourable my noble lady and patroness, the 
Lady Frances, countess dowager of Exeter ; and two amongst 
the rest, which I may not omit for vicinitjr's sake, Oldbury in 
the confines of Warwickshire, where I have often looked 
about me with great delight, at the foot of which hill, * I was 
born ; and Hanbury in Staffordshire, contiguous to which is 
Falde, a pleasant village, and an ancient patrimony belonging 
to our family, now in the possession of mine elder brother, 
William Burton, Esquire. ' Barclay the Scot commends that 
of Greenwich tower for one of the best prospects in Europe, 
to see London on the one side, the Thames, ships, and pleas- 

1 Laudaturque domufi lonj^ qun proa- cial reations. * At Lindley lo LdoMter> 

l^t agros. 3 Many towns there are of shire, the possc«.«ion and dwelUng-plaM 

that name, salth Ailricomius, all high- of Ralph Burton, BSraairB, laj late dr 

■ttvd. ' Lately retdgned for Dome xpe- ceaned fiuher. ^ In loon ftnimomm. 
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ant meadows on the other. There be those that sa} as much 
and more of St. Mark's steeple in Venice. Yet these are at 
too great a distance ; some are especially affected with such 
objects as be near, to see passengers go by in some great road- 
way, or boats in a river, in svhject urn forum despxcere, to over- 
see a fair, a market-place, or out of a pleasant window into 
some thoroughfare street, to behold a continual concourse, a 
promiscuous rout, coming and going, or a multitude of spec- 
tators at a theatre, a mask, or some such like show. But I 
rove ; the sum is this, that variety of actions, objects, air, 
places, are excellent good in this infirmity, and all others, 
goo<l for man, good for beast. * Constantine the emperor, 
Ub. 18, cap, 13, ex LeontiOj ** holds it an only cure for rotten 
sheep, and any manner of sick cattle.*' Lselius a fonte ^u- 
gubinus, that great doctor, at the latter end of many of his 
consultations, (as commonly he doth set down what success 
his physic had,) in melancholy most especially approves of 
this above all other remedies whatsoever, as appears consitlL 
69, consult, 229, &c. ^ '* Many other things helped, but 
change of air was that which wrought the cure, and did most 
isood." 



MEMB. IV. 

Exercise rectified of Body and Mind. 

To that great inconvenience, which comes on the one side 
by immoderate and unseasonable exercise, too much solitari- 
ness and idleness on the other, must be op^sed as an anti- 
dote, a moderate and seasonable use of it, and that both of 
body and mind, as a most material circumstance, much con- 
ducing to this cure, and to the general preservation of our 
liealth. The heavens themselves run continually round, the 
sun riseth and sets, the moon increaseth and decreaseth, stars 

1 iKgrotantoi OTve in alimn loeam roborentar. * Alia utilia, led ex mu< 
tAnii|x>rtau(l» sunt, at aiimn a^rem et tatione a4iris potisaimum cumtiu. 
Miaam pwtkipaDtai, ooaleteant et cor- 
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and planets keep their oonstant motions, the air is still tossed 
by the winds, the waters ebb and tiow to their conservation 
no doubt, to teach us that we should ever be in action. For 
which cause Hierom prescribes Rusticus the monk, that he be 
always occupied about some business or other, ^ '* that the 
devil do not find him idle." ^ Seneca would have a man do 
something, though it be to no purpose. * Xenophon wisheth 
one rather to play at tables, dice, or make a jester of himself 
(though he might be far better employed), than do nothing. 
The ^ Egyptians of old, and many fiourishing commonwealths 
since, have enjoined labour and exercise to all sorts of men, 
to be of some vocation and calling, and to give an account of 
their time, to prevent those grievous mischiefs that come by 
idleness ; "■ for as fodder, whip, and burden belong to the 
ass, so meat, correction, and work unto the servant," Ecclus. 
xxxiii. 23. The Turks enjoin all men whatsoever, of what 
degree, to be of some trade or other, the Grand Seignior him- 
self is not excused. • " In our memory (saith Sabellicus), 
. Mahomet the Turk, he that conquered Greece, at that very 
time when he heard ambassadors of other princes, did either 
carve or cut wooden spoons, or frame something upon a table." 
• This present sultan makes notches for bows. The Jews are 
most severe in this examination of time. All well-governed 
places, towns, families, and every discreet person will be a 
law unto himself. But amongst us the badge of gentry is 
idleness ; to be of no calling, not to labour, for that's derog- 
atory to their birth, to be a mere spectator, a drone, fruge$ 
consumere nattis^ to have no necessary employment to busy 
himself about in church and commonwealth (some few govern- 
ors exempted), ** but to rise to eat," &c., to spend his days 
in hawking, hunting, &c, and such like disports and recrea- 
tions (^ which our casuists tax), are the sole exercise almost, 

1 Ne te dfemon otiosam Inveniat. hometes Othomanniu qui Onecto linp«- 

t Preestat aliud affere quatn nihil. 3 Lib. rium subrertit, cum oratorom pcMtalata 

8, de dicUfl SocratiH. Qui tewteris et risui audiret externarum gentiam, cochlearta 

vxcitaudo vacant, aliquid faciunt, etai ligriea astiidu^ cailabat, ant aliqnid in 

liceret hilt mehora aRere. * Amasis tabula afflugebat. * sands, fol. 87. of 

ciMi pelted erery man once a year to tell hi.* ToyaKC to Jemndem. ' Pwrnoa. 

li >w he lired. & Nostrft !a«moria Ha- Oawn of Conwslenoe, 1. 8, e. <, q. 3L 
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and onlinaiy aciiona of our nobility, and in which they are 
loo immoderate. And tbence it comes to pass, that in city 
and country so many grievances of body and mind, and this 
feral disease of melancholy so frequently rageth, and now 
domineers almost all over Europe amongst our great ones. 
They know not how to spfnd their time (diiporta excepted, 
which ar<! alt their business), wliat to do, or otherwise how to 
bestow ihemselTes; like our modem Frenchmen, that had 
raiber lose a pound of bloo<1 in a single combat, than a drop 
of sweat in any honest labour. Every man almost hath 
tomething or other to employ liimself about, some vocation, 
some trade, but tbey do all by ministers and servants, ad otia 
duntaxat se natos exittimanl, into ad sai iptius pterum^ue tt 
aHorum pemiciem, 'jui one freely taxetb such kind of men, 
they are all for |>astimes, 'lis all their study, all their inven- 
tion tendii to this alone, to drive away lime, as if they were 
bom some of them to no other end«. Therefore to correct 
and avoid these errors and inconveniences, our divines, phy- 
sicians, and politicians so much labour, and so seriously ex- 
hort ; and for this disease in particular, ' " there can be no 
better cure than continual business," as Rhasis holds, " to 
have some employment or other, wliicb may set their mind 
awork, and distract their cogitations." Riches may not easily 
be had without labour and industry, nor learning without 
study, neither can our health be preserved without bodily ex- 
ercise. If it be of the body, Guianerius allows that exercise 
which is gentle, '"and still after those ordinary frications" 
which must be u^^ed every morning. Monlaltus, cap, 26, and 
Ja«on Pratensis use almost the same words, highly commend- 
ing exerci.se if it be moderate ; " a wonderful help po nsed," 
Crato calls it, " and a great means to preserve our health, as 
adding strength to the whole body, increasing natural heat. 
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by means of which the nutriment is well concocted in tba 
stomach, liver, and veins, few or no crudities left, is happily 
distributed over all the body." Besides, it expels excrements 
bj sweat and other insensible vapours ; insomuch, that ^ Galen 
prefers exercise before all physic, rectification of diet, or any 
regimen in what kind soever ; *tis nature's physician. * Ful- 
gentius, out of Grordonius, de conserv. vit. horn, lib. 1, cop. 7, 
terms exercise, *' a spur of a dull, sleepy nature, the com- 
forter of the members, cure of infirmity, death of diseases, 
destruction of all mischiefs and vices." The fittest time for 
exercise is a little before dinner, a little before supper, • or 
at any time when the body is empty. Montanus, consil. 31, 
prescribes it every morning to his patient, and that, as * Ca- 
lenus adds, ^ after he hath done his ordinary needs, rubbed 
his body, washed his hands and face, combed his head, and 
gargarized." What kind of exercise he should use, Galen 
ttiUs us, lib. 2 et 3, de sanit. tuend. and in what measure, 

• ** till the body be ready to sweat," and roused up ; ad 
ruborem, some say, non ad sudorem, lest it should dry the 
body too much ; others enjoin those wholesome businesses, as 
to dig so long in his garden, to hold the plough, and the like. 
Some prescribe frequent and violent labour and exercises, as 
sawing every day so long together (epid. 6, Hippocrates con- 
founds them), but that is in some cases, to some peculiar men ; 

• the most forbid, and by no means will have it go farther 
than a beginning sweat, as being ^ perilous if it exceed. 

Of these labours, exercises, and recreations, which ai*e 
likewise included, some properly belong to the body, some to 
the mind, some more easy, some hard, some with delight, 
some without, some within doors, some natural, some are arti- 
HciaL Amongst bodily exercises, Galen conmiends ludum 

1 lib. 1, de mnitKt. tnend. > Exerci- manlbus et oeulis, &e., lib. de atra bile, 

tium naturte dormientio utimulatio, mem* & QuouKque corpus uniTenum intames, 

brorum solatium, niorborum medela, cat. et floiidum appareat, sudoreqae, &c. 

fuga Titiorum. medicina languorum, * Omnlno RUilorem Tittrit, cap. 7, lib. ], 

di'Mtructio omnium malorum, Crato. Valcscu8 de Tar. * ExerciUum si ex- 

s Aliiiivntis in Tcntriculo prob^ conrocti^. cedat, valde perinilo.'ium. Salust. SaM 

« .If'jnno ventre, Te-Mca. et aWo ab excre- anus, de remed. lib. 2, cap. 1. 
iiientin purgato, fVicatis mcmbris, lotis 
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parviB ptUsy to play at ball, be it with the hand or racket, in 
tennis-courts or otherwise, it exerciseth each part of the body, 
and doth much good, so that they sweat not too much. It 
was in great request of old amongst the Greeks, Romans, 
Barbarians, mentioned by Homer, Herodotus, and Plinius. 
Some write, that Aganella, a fair maid of Corcyra, was the 
inventor of it, for she presented the first ball that ever was 
made to Nausica, the daughter of King Alcinous, and taught 
her how to use it. 

The ordinary sports which are used abroad are hawking, 
hunting, hilares venandi labores, ^ one calls them, because they 
recreate body and raind, ^another, the '"best exercise that is, 
by which alone many have been * freed from all feral dis- 
eases." Hegesippus, lib. 1, co^. 37, relates of Herod, that 
he was eased of a grievous melancholy by that means. Plato, 
7 <fo leg, highly magnifies it, dividing it into three parts, " by 
land, water, air." Xenophon, in Cyrapced. graces it with a 
great name, Deorum muniis, the gifl of the gods, a princely 
sport, which they have ever used, saith Langius!, epist, 59, 
Ub. 2, as well for health as pleasure, and do at this day, it 
being the sole almost and ordinary sport of our noblemen in 
Europe, and elsewhere all 'over the world. Bohemus, de mor. 
gent. lib. 3, cap, 12, styles it therefore, studium nobilium, com- 
mwUter venantur, quod sibi solis licere cantenduni, 'tis all 
their study, their exercise, ordinary business, all their talk ; 
and indeed some dote too much after it, they can do nothing 
else, discourse of nought else. Paulus Jovius, descr. Brit, 
doth in some sort tax our • " English nobility for it, for living 
in the country so much, and too frequent use of it, as if they 
had no other means but hawking and hunting to approve 
themselves gentlemen with.** 

Hawking comes near to hunting, the one in the air, as the 

1 Cunden tn Staflbrdshire. * Fride- praeceptnr hcronin eoa ik morbb anlml 

vallloa, lib. 1, cap. 2. optima omnium venatioolbuA et puris cibia tuebatur. M. 

•xercitationam roalti ab hae solumraodo Tjrius. & NobiHtaa omniii fere urbet 

morhis Uberati. * Jotiephua Querce- fastidit, caxtelliR. et liberiore coelo gaudet, 

Ianu4, dialect, polit. met. 2, cap. 11. In- generlsque dignitatem una maxlmd Teii»> 

ter < mnia nzerciUa pnentantlaB laudem done, et Iklconum aucuptia tuetar. 
■MraCnr. * CU>ro:i in monte Pelio, 
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other on the earth, a sport as much afi«cted as the other, 
by some preferred. ^It was never heard of amongst the 
Romans, invented some twelve hundred years since, and firet 
mentioned by Firmicus, lib. 5, cap, 8. The Greek emperors 
began it, and now nothing so frequent ; he is nobody that In 
the season hath not a hawk on his fist. A great art, and 
many * books written of it. It is a wonder to hear • what is 
related of the Turks' officers in this behalf, how many thou- 
sand men are employed about it, how many hawks of all 
sorts, how much revenues consumed on that only disport, how 
much time is spent at Adrianople alone every year to that 
purpose. The * Persian kings hawk after butterflies with 
sparrows made to that use, and st&res ; lesser hawks for lesser 
games they have, and bigger for the rest, that they may pro- 
duce their sport to all seasons. The Mu!»covian emperors 
reclaim eaglets to fly at hinds, foxes, <&c, and such a one was 
sent for a present to ' Queen Elizabeth ; some reclaim ravens, 
castrels, pies, <&c., and man them for their plea<^ures 

Fowling is more troublesome, but all out as delightsome to 
some sorts of men, be it with guns, lime, nets, glades, gios, 
strings, baits, pitfalls, pipes, calls, stalking-horses, setting-dogs, 
decoy-ducks, <&&, or otherwise. Some much delight to take 
larks with day-nets, small birds with chaflf-nets, plovers, par- 
tridge, herons, snipe, &c Henry the Third, King of Castile 
(as Mariana the Jesuit reports of him, lib, 8, cap» 7,) was 
much affected • " with catching of quails," and many gentle- 
men take a singular pleasure at morning and evening to go 
abroad with their quail-pipes, and will take any pains to sat- 
isfy their delight in that kind. The ^ Italians have gardens 
fitted to such use, with nets, bushes, glades, sparing no cost 
or industry, and are very much affected with the sport Ty- 
cho Brahe, that great astronomer, in the chorography of his 
Isle of Huena, and Castle of Uraniburge, puts down his nets, 

1 JoA. Scallger. commen. In Clr. in fol. chi et Theodotionis ad Ptolomeiim, &c. 

844. Saloiutb. 28, de Nov. repert. com. * Lonioerus, UeffireuH, .Torios. ^ S. An* 

In Pancir. * Di>metriu8 ConRtautinop. tony Sherlie'8 relations. ^ Haclult. 

de re accipltrarin, liber a P. Qilllr latin^ ^ Cotumicum aucupio. ' noes Mori 

reddittu. iElius. eplst. Aqaike Syma- son, part. 8, a. 8. 
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and maimer of catching small birds, as an ornament and a 
recreation, wherein he himself was sometimes employed. 

Fishing is a kind of hunting by water, be it with nets, 
weels, baits, angling, or otherwise, and yields all out as 
much pleasure to some men as dogs or hawks. ^ *•*' When they 
draw their fish upon the bank," saith Nic Henselius Silesi- 
ographise, cap, 8, speaking of that extraordinary delight his 
countrymen took in fishing, and in making of pools. James 
Dnbravius, that Moravian, in his book de pise, telleth, how 
travelling by the highway side in Silesia, he found a noble- 
man, ' ^ booted up to the groins," wading himself, pulling the 
nets, and labouring as much as any fisherman of them all ; 
and when some belike objected to him the baseness of his 
office, he excused himself, * *^ that if other men might hunt 
hares, why should not he hunt carps ? " Many gentlemen 
in like sort with us will wade up to the armholes upon such 
occasions, and voluntarily undertake that to satisfy their 
pleasure, which a poor man for a good stipend would scarce 
be hired to undergo. Plutarch, in his book de soler, animdU 
speaks against all fishing, * ^ as a filthy, base, illiberal employ- 
ment having neither wit nor perspicacity in it, nor worth the 
labour." But he that shall consider the variety of baits for all 
seasons, and pretty devices which our anglers have invented, 
peculiar lines, false fiies, several sleights, <&c., will say, that it 
deserves like commendation, requires as much study and per- 
spicacity as the rest, and is to be preferred before many of 
them. Because hawking and hunting are very laborious, 
much riding, and many dangers accompany them ; but this 
is still and quiet ; and if so be the angler catch no fish, yet 
he hath a wholesome walk to the bix)ok side, pleasant shade 
by the sweet silver streams; he hath good air, and sweet 
smells of fine fresh meadow fiowers, he hears the melodious 

1 Non m^rem roluptatem animo capi- tlo leporis non sit inhonesta, nescio quo- 
ant, qvim qai feras insectantur. aut modo piiwatio oyprinorura Tideri debeat 
mJi^ eanibiM, comprehendunt, quum pudonda. < Omnino turpiw pincatio, 
retfa trahentos, squamoMui pecucten iti ri- nullo studio digna, ilHbcralia credita wl, 
pMaddneunt. s More piscatornm era- quod null urn habet ing^nium, nuJlaaa 
ribiu ocreotaa * 81 principlbus rena- penplcaelam. 
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harmony of birds, he sees the swans, herons, ducks, water- 
horns, coots, &C., and many other fowl, with their brood, 
which he thinketh better than the noise of hounds, or blast 
of horns, and all the sport that they can make. 

Many other six)rts and recreations there be, much in use, 
as wringing, bowling, shooting, which Ascham commends in a 
just volume, and hath in former times been enjomed by stat- 
ute as a defensive exercise, and an ^ honour to our land, as 
well may witness our victories in France. Keelpins, tronks, 
quoits, pitching bars, hurling, wrestling, leaping, running, 
fencing, raustring, swimming, wasters, foils, football, balloon, 
quintain, &c., and many such, which are the common recrea- 
tions of the countryfolks. Riding of great horses, running 
at rings, tilts and tournaments, horseraces, wild-goose chases, 
which are the di.s[>orts of greater men, and good in them- 
selves, though many gentlemen by that means gallop quite 
out of their fortunes. 

But the most pleasant of all outward pastimes is that of 
*Areteus, deambtdatio per amcena loca, to make a petty 
progress, a merry journey now and then with some good 
companions, to visit friends, see cities, castles, towns, 

« ** Visere saep^ amnes nitidos, per amaenaque Tempe, 
£t placidas summis sectari in montibas auras/* 

*^ To see the pleasant fields, the crystal fountains. 
And taico the gentle air amongst the mountains.'* 

* To walk amongst orchards, gardens, bowers, mounts, and 
arbours, artificial wildernesses, green thickets, arches, groves, 
lawns, rivulets, fountains, and such like pleasant places, like 
that Antiochian Daphne, brooks, pools, fish-ponds, between 
wood and water, in a fiiir meadow, by a river side, ^ubi var%4B 
avium cantcUiones, florum colores, pratorum Jrutices, &c, to 
disport in some pleasant plain, park, run up a steep hill some- 
times, or sit in a shady seat, must needs be a delectable recre- 
ation. /Tortus principis et domus ad delectatinnem facta^ cum 

1 PrsBcipua hino Anf^Iin gloria, crebra diales, quas hortpn^es aur» mlnbtraQt, 
virtoriffi partsc. Jorius. > Cap. 7. snb forair« viridi, pampints Tireottbiif 

< Fracastoriiu. * AmbalatioDOB sub- coucamcratee. & Theopliylaiel. 
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tyhd, monU et pUcindj vulgd la montagna ; the prince*s gar 
den at Ferrara ^ Schottus highly magnifies, with the groves, 
mountains, ponds, for a delectable prospect, he was much 
affected with it ; a Persian paradise, or pleasant park, could 
not be more delectable in his sight. St Bernard, in the de- 
scription of his monastery, is almost ravished with the pleas- 
ures of it. ^A sick ^man (saith he) sits upon a green bank, 
and when the dog-star parcheth the plains, and dries up 
rivers, he lies in a shady bower," Fronde sub arhorea ferven- 
Ha temperat astra^ '^ and feeds his eyes with variety of ob- 
jects, herbs, trees, to comfort his misery, he receives many 
delightsome smells, and fills his ears with that sweet and 
various harmony of birds ; good Grod (saith he), what a com- 
pany of pleasures hast thou made for man I " He that should 
be admitted on a sudden to the sight of such a palace as that 
of Escurial in Spain, or to that which the Moors built at 
Granada, Fontainebleau in France, the Turk's gardens in his 
seraglio, wherein all manner of birds and beasts are kept for 
pleasure ; wolves, bears, lynxes, tigers, lions, elephants, &c, 
or upon the banks of that Thracian Bosphorus ; the pope's 
Belvedere in Rome, *as pleasing as those horti pennlei 
in Babylon, or that Indian king's delightsome garden in 
^^lian; or * those famous gardens of the Lord Cantelow 
in France, could not choose, though he were never so ill paid, 
but be much recreated for the time ; or many of our noble- 
men's gardens at home. To take a boat in a pleasant even- 
ing, and with music * to row upon the waters, which Plutarch 
so much applauds, Elian admires, upon the river Pineus ; in 
those Thessalian fields, beset with green bays, where birds so 
sweetly sing that passengers, enchanted as it were with their 



1 Itinenit. Ital. < Sedet aeffrotaa bos diocutm iolatia ! > DIod. SienliiB, 

CMplte Tiridi, et cam inclementta Oank- lib 2. * lib. 18. de animal, cap. 18. 

vlariii tema excoqnit, et siocat flumina, ft Pet. GiUius. Paul. Ilentaeiu, Itinerar 

tpee Beeunu sedet nab arborea fronde, et Italiie, 1617. lod. Sincerus, Itinerar. 

ad doloria aoi solatiam, naribna buLb gra- Galliie, 1617. Simp. lib. 1, quest. 4. 

mineas redolet species, pascit oeulos her- <> Jacundissima deambulatio Juzta mare, 

barnm am8BnaTirlditas,aures suavimod- et naiigatio propo terram. In ntraque 

olamlne demnlcet pictarum eoncentus tluminis ripa. 
arimn. &e Deus bone, quanta pauperi- 
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heavenly music, omnium lahorum et curarum ohUvtscaniur, 
forget forthwith all labours, care, and grief; or in a gondola 
through the Grand Canal in Venice, to see those goodly pal- 
aces, must needs refresh and give content to a melancholy 
dull spirit. Or to see the inner rooms of a fair-built and 
sumptuous edifice, as that of the Persian kings, so mudi re- 
nowned by Diodorus and Curtius, in which all was almost 
beaten gold, ^ chairs, stools, thrones, tabernacles, and pillars 
of gold, plane trees, and vines of gold, grapes of precious 
stones, all the other ornaments of pure gold, 

a (( Fulget gemma floris, et jaspide fulva supellex, 
Strata micant Tjrrio *' 

With sweet odours and perfumes, generous wines, opip- 
arous fare, <&c., besides the gallantest young men, the fiurest 
* virgins, ptieUcB scittda ministrantesj the rarest beauties the 
world could afford, and those set out with costly and carious 
attires, ad gtuporem usque spectantium, with exquisite music, 
as in ^ Trimaltion's house, in every chamber sweet voices 
ever sounding day and night, incomparabilis luxus, all de- 
lights and pleasures in each kind which to please the senses - 
could possibly be devised or had, conviva coronaHy deUtiiM 
ebriif SfC. Telemachus, in Homer, is brought in as one 
ravished almost at the sight of that magnificent palace, and 
rich furniture of Menelaus, when he beheld 

ft " iEris folgorem et resonantia tecta comsco 
Auro atque electro nitido, sectoque elephanto, 
Argentoque siroul. Talis Jovis ardua sedes, 
Aulaqne coelicoldm stellans Bplendescit Olympo.** 

^ Such glittering of golc^and brightest brass to shine, 
Clear amber, silver pure, aud ivory so fine: 
Jupiter's lolly palace, where the gods do dwell, 
Was even such a one, and did it not excel." 

1 Aarei panes, aarea obsonia, vis Mar- > 800 pellices, pocillatores et pinoemiB m- 

garltarum aceto subacta. &e. ^ Lu- uuineri, pueri loU purpura indnti, &o.. 

oan. '* The furniture glitters with bril- ex omnium pulchritadiue deleotl. * UbI 

Uant gemn, with yellow jasper, and the omnia cantu strepunt. ^ Odyss. ii 
oonchea dassle with their purple dye." 
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It will laxare animosj refresh the soul of man to see fair- 
built cities, streets, theatres, temples, obelisks, &c. The 
temple of Jerusalem was so fairly built of white marble, with 
so many pjTamids covered with gold ; tectumque tempU fuho 
caruscans auro, nimio suo ftdgore oboBcabat oculos itineran- 
tium, was so glorious, and so glistened afar off, that the spec- 
tators might not well abide the sight of it But the inner 
parts were all so curiously set out with cedar, gold, jewels, 

&C., as he said of Cleopatra's palace in Egypt, ^ Orassum- 

que trabes abeconderat aurum, that the beholders were 
amazed. What so pleasant as to see some pageant or sight 
go by, as at coronations, weddings, and such like solemnities, 
to see an ambassador or a prince met, received, entertained 
with masks, shows, fireworks, &c To see two kings fight in 
single combat, as Poms and Alexander; Canute and Ed- 
mund Ironside; Scanderbeg and Ferat Bassa the Turk; 
when not honour alone but life itself is at stake, as the * poet 

of Hector, 

** nee enim pro tergore Tanri, 
Pro bove nee certaraen erat, qnse prsemis cursds 
Esse Solent, sed pro magni vit&que animftque Hectoris." 

To behold a battle fought, like that of Cressy, or Aginoourt, 
or Poictiers, qtut nescio (saith Froissart) an vetustas uUam 
proferre possit dariorem. To see one of Caesar's triumphs 
in old Rome revived, or the like. To be present at an inter- 
view, *as that famous of Henry the Eighth and Francis the 
First, so much renowned all over Europe; ubi tanto ap* 
paratu (saith Hubertus Yellius) tamque triumphali pampd 
ambo reges cum eorum conjugibue coiere, ut nuUa unquam 
6bUu Uun celebria feUa viderit aut audierit, no age ever saw 
the like. So infinitely pleasant are such shows, to the sight 
of which oflentimes they will come hundreds of miles, give 
any money for a place, and remember many years afler with 

1 Lncan. 1. 8. " Th« dmbera were con- the usual prises in the race, but for the 

imled bj soUd gold" * Iliad. 10. lift and soul of the great Hector** 

** For neither was the content for the * Between Ardee and Gnines, 1519. 
bide of a bull, nor for a beeve, which are 

roh. II. 12 
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BiDgular delight. Bodine, when he was amhassador in Eng- 
land, said he saw the noblemen go in their robes to the par- 
liament house, summd cum jucunditcUe vidimus, he was much 
affected with the sight of it Pomponius Columna, saith 
Jovius in his life, saw thirteen Frenchmen, and so many 
Italians, once fight for a whole army : Quod juctmdtssimum 
fpectaculum in vita dicit sua, the pleasantest sight that ever 
he saw in his life. Who would not have been affected with 
such a spectacle ? Or that single combat of ^ Breaute the 
Frenchman, and Anthony Schets a Dutchman, before the 
walls of Sjlvaducis in Brabant, anno 1600. They were 
twenty-two horse on the one side, as many on the other, 
which, like Livy's Horatii, Torquati and Corvini, fought for 
their own glory and country's honour, in the sight and view 
of their whole city and army. ' When Julius Caesar warred 
about the banks of Rhone, there came a barbarian prince to 
see him and the Roman army, and when he had beheld 
Caesar a good while, *"I see the gods now (saith he) which 
before I heard of," nee fceliciorem uUam vitm mete aut optam^ 
aut sensi diem : it was the happiest day that ever he had io 
his life. Such a sight alone were able of itself to drive 
away melancholy ; if not forever, yet it must needs expel it 
for a time. Radzivilus was much taken with the pacha's 
palace in Cairo, and amongst many other objects which that 
place afforded, with that solemnity of cutting the banks of 
the Nile by Irabram Pacha, when it overflowed, besides two 
or three hundred gilded galleys on the water, he saw two 
millions of men gathered together on the land, with turbans 
as white as snow ; and 'twas a goodly sight The very read- 
ing of feasts, triumphs, interviews, nuptials, tilts, tournaments, 
combats, and monomachies, is most acceptable and pleasant 
* Franciscus Modius hath made a large collection of such 
8olt*mnities in two great tomes, which whoso will may peruse. 

1 Swertiua In JclitJiH, fol. 487, veteri post. * QuM antea aadlTi, Inqutt, ho- 

Horatiorum exemplo, rirtute et iiucc<>mu die Tidl deos. * Pandectae Trioraph 

admirabili, cnsis hostibug 17. in confipec- fol. 
tu patric. &c. * Paterculus, vol. 
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The inspection alone of those curious iconographies of tem- 
ples and palaces, as that of the Lateran church in Albertus 
Durer, that of the temple of Jerusalem in * Josephus, Adri 
comius, and Yillalpandus ; that of the Escurial in Guadas, 
of Diana at Ephesus in Pliny, Nero's golden palace in Rome, 
* Justinian's in Constantinople, that Peruvian Jugo's in 
*Cusco, lit nan ab homimlms, sed a d(Bmanixs construction 
videatur ; St Mark's in Venice, by Ignatius, with many 
such ; priscarum artificum opera (saith that ^ interpreter of 
Pausanias), the rare workmanship of those ancient Greeks, 
in theatres, obelisks, temples, statues, gold, silver, ivory, 
marble images, non minore ferme quum leguntur, quam quum 
cemuntur, animum delectatione complent, affect one as much 
by reading almost as by sight 

The country hath his recreations, the city his several gym- 
nics and exercises. May games, feasts, wakes, and merrymeet- 
ings, to solace themselves; the very being in the country; that 
life itself is a sufficient recreation to some men, to enjoy such 
pleasures, as those old patriarchs did. Diocletian, the em- 
peror, was so much affected with it, that he gave over his 
sceptre, and turned gardener. Constantine wrote twenty 
books of husbandry. Lysander, when ambassadors came to 
see him, bragged of nothing more than of his orchard. At 
stmt ordines mei. What shall I say of Cincinnatus, Cato, 
Tully, and many such ? how they have been pleased with it, 
to prune, plant, inoculate and graft, to show so many several 
kinds of pears, apples, plums, peaches, &c., 

* ^ Nudc captare feras laqneo, nunc fallere Tisco, 
Atqne etiam magnos canibus circundare saltiu, 
Insidias aTibos moliri, incendere vepres.'* 

** Sometimes with traps deceive, with line and string 
To catch wild birds and beasts, encompassing 
The grove with dogs, and out of bushes firing." 

" et nidos avium scrutari,'* &c. 

i Lib. 6, CM). 14, de bello Jud. * Pro- script. * Romulas AnMuwiiB, praf^ 
wpliu. > Laet. lib. 10, Amer. de- Paonn. * Virg. 1 Oeorg. 
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Jacuiidus, in bis preface to Cato, Yarro, Columella^ &c^ put 
oat by bim, confessetb of himself, that be was mightilj de- 
lighted with these husbandry studies, and took extraordinarj 
pleasure in them ; if the theory or speculation can so much 
affect, what shall the place and exercise itself, the practica] 
part do? The same confession I find in Herberstein, Porta^ 
Camerarius, and many others, which have written of that 
subject If my testimony were aught worth, I could say as 
much of myself; I am verl Salumus; no man ever took 
more delight in springs, woods, groves, gardens, walks, fish- 
ponds, rivers, &c But 

* ** TantaloB k labris sitiens fngientia cs^tat 
Flumina:" 

And 80 do I ; Velle licet, potiri non licetJ* f 

Every palace, every city almost hath his peculiar walks, 
cloisters, terraces, groves, theatres, pageants, games, and sev- 
eral recreations ; every country, some professed gjrmnics to 
exhilarate their minds, and exercise their bodies. The 
^ Greeks had their Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, Nemean 
games, in honour of Neptune, Jupiter, Apollo ; Athens hers ; 
Home for honour, garlands, crowns ; for ^beauty, dancing, run- 
ning, leaping, like our silver games. The ^ Romans had their 
feasts, as the Athenians, and Lacedemonians held their public 
banquets, in Pritanaeo, Panathenseis, Thesperiis, Phiditiis, 
plays, naumachics, places for sea-fights, ^theatres, amphithea- 
tres, able to contain seventy thousand men, wherein Uiey 
had several delightsome shows to exhilarate the people ; 
•gladiators, combats of men with themselves, with wild 
beasts, and wild beasts one with another, like our bull-bait- 
ings, or bear-baitings (in which many countrymen and citi- 
zens amongst us so much delight, and so frequently use), 
dancers on ropes. Jugglers, wrestlers, comedies, tragedies, 

• ♦* The thlntinf^ Tftntalus gapes Ibr Martialea, &c., Roninas, 6, 12. * Sea 

the water tTiat eludes his lips." t ** I Lipsius Atnphitheatrum. Roslnas, lib. 

m&y desire, but can't enioy." l Bote- 6. Mcursius. deludisOnBconim. ^1500 

nis, lib. 8, polit. cap. 1. > See Athe- men at onco, tifcers, lions, elephants, 

nauf dipnoeo. ' Ludi rotivi, sacri, lu- horses, dogs, bears, &e. 
<ISeri, Megalense^, Ccreales, Ploralet, 
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publicly exhibited at the emperor^s and city's chai'ge, and that 
with incredible cost and magnificence. In the Low Coun- 
tries (as ^Meteran relates), before these wars, they had 
many solemn feasts, plays, challenges, artillery gardens, col- 
leges of rhymers, rhetoricians, poets ; and to this day, such 
places are curiously maintained in Amsterdam, as appears by 
that description of Isaacus Pontanus, Rerum Amttelod, lib, 2, 
cap. 25. So likewise, not long since at Friburg, in Germany, 
as is evident by that relation of ^ Neander, they had Ludos 
sepienncdeSf solemn plays every seven years, which Bocerus, 
one of their own poets, hath elegantly described : 

** At nnno magnifico Bpectacula stmcta paratn 
Quid memorem, veteri n<Mi coacessura Qairino, 
Ludonim pompa? '* * &c. 

In Italy they have solemn declamations of certain select 
young gentlemen in Florence (like those reciters in old 
Rome), and public theatres in most of their cities, for stage- 
players and others, to exercise and recreate themselves. All 
seasons almost, all places have their several pastimes ; some 
in summer, some in winter ; some abroad, some within ; some 
of the body, some of the mind ; and diverse men have diverse 
recreations and exercises. Domitian, the emperor, was much 
delighted with catching flies; Augustus to play with nuts 
amongst children ; ^Alexander Severus was oflen pleased to 
play with whelps and young pigs. * Adrian was so wholly 
enamoured with dogs and horses, that he bestowed monu- 
ments and tombs of them, and buried them in graves. In 
foul weather, or when they can use no other convenient 
sports, by reason of the time, as we do cock-fighting, to avoid 
idleness, I think (though some be more seriously taken with 
it, spend much time, cost, and charges, and are too solicitous 

> lib. nit. et 1. 1, ad flnem eonraetu- alUsqae id g«ntM ludis recreare. * Or- 

dine non mSnaa laudabili quam Teteri bis terra descript. part. 8. * ^' What 

eoatabemia Rhetomm, Rythmorum In shall I say of their spectacles produced 

arbibiu efc manicipiis, certisque diebus • with the most magnificent decomtions, — 

exercebaot se sagittarU, gladiatoree, &o. a defcree of costliness nerer indulged in 

Alia Ingenilf animique exercitia, quoram eyen by the Romans ? *' * Lampridiua. 

prvcipuum stadimn. principem popu- *Spartian. 
luni nrafQisdlla, eomoBoiis fltbolis, soenkis. 
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about it), ^ Severus used partridges and quails, a.i many 
Frenchmen do still, and to keep birds in cages, with which 
he was much pleased, when at any time he had leisure from 
public cares and businesses. He had (saith Lampridius), 
tame phea:<ants, ducks, partridges, peacocks, and some twent j 
thousand ringdoves and pigeons. * Busbequius, the emperor's 
orator, when he lay in Constantinople, and could not stir 
much abroad, kept for his recreation, busying himself to see 
them fed, almost all manner of strange birds and beasts ; this 
was something, though not to exercise his body, yet to refresh 
his mind. Conradus G^sner, at Zurich in Switzerland, kept 
so likewise for his pleasure, a great company of wild beasts ; 
and (as he saith) took great delight to see them eat their 
meat. Turkey gentlewomen, that are perpetual prisoners, 
still mewed up according to the custom of the place, have 
little else besides their household business, or to play with 
their children to drive away time, but to dally with their cats, 
which they have in delitiis, as many of our ladies and gen- 
tlewomen use monkeys and little dogs. The ordinary recrea- 
tions which we have in winter, and in most solitary times 
busy our minds with, are cards, tables, and dice, shovel-board, 
chess-play, the philosopher's game, small trunks, shuttlecock, 
billiards, music, masks, singing, dancing, yule games, frolics, 
jests, riddles, catches, purposes, questions, and commands, 
* merry tales of errant knights, queens, lovers, lords, ladies, 
giants, dwarfs, thieves, cheaters, witches, fairies, goblins, friars, 
&c., such as the old woman told Psyche in • Apuleius, Boc- 
cacc novels, and the rest, guarum auditione pueri ddectcmtur, 
senes narrcUtone, which some delight to hear, some to tell ; all 
are well pleased with. Amaranthus, the philosopher, met 
Hermodes, Diophantus, and Philolaus, his companions, one 
day busily discoursing about Epicurus and Democritus's 
tenets, very solicitous which was most probable and came 

1 I)ele;f«tti« lu^U catulorum, porccl- Itadlnes pnbltoaa nableTaret. > Bm 

lorum. at perlices inter se puffn&rent. malea laete ut possiat prodaoere noetcp 

aut at aven parvulse Kuream et deonam * Mlleo. 4. 
foUtarent, hi* maxime delectatus, ut koI- 
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nearest to truth ; to put them out of that surly controversy, 
and to refresh their spirits, he told them a pleasant tale of 
Stratocles the physician's wedding, and of all the particulars, 
the company, the cheer, the music, &c., for he was new come 
from it ; with which relation they were so much delighted, 
that Philolaus wished a blessing to his heart, and many a 
good wedding, * many such merrymeetings might he be at, 
" to please himself with the sight, and others with the narra- 
tion of it." News are generally welcome to all our ears, 
avide audtmus, aures enim hominum navttcUe ketarUur ^ (as 
Pliny observes), we long after rumour to hear and listen to 
it, ^densum humerts Ubit aure wlgus. We are most part too 
inquisitive and apt to hearken afler news, which Caesar, in 
his ^ Commentaries, observes of the old Gauls, they would 
be inquiring of every carrier and passenger what they had 
heard or seen, what news abroad ? 

** quid toto fiat in orbe, 
Quid Seres, quid Thraces agant, secreta novercse, 
£t pueri, quis amet,'* &c., 

as at an ordinary with us, bakehouse or barber's shop. When 
that great Gronsalva was upon some displeasure confined by 
King Ferdinand to the city of Loxa in Andalusia, the only 
comfort (saith *Jovius) he had to ease his melancholy 
thoughts, was to hear news, and to listen afler those ordinary 
occurrences, which were brought him cum primis^ by letters 
or otherwise out of the remotest parts of Europe. Some 
men's whole delight is to take tobacco, and drink all day long 
in a tavern or alehouse, to discourse, sing, jest, roar, talk of a 
cock and bull over a pot, &c. Or when three or four good 
companions meet, tell old stories by the fireside, or in the sun, 
as old folks usually do, qua aprtct memtnere senes, remem- 
bering afresh and with pleasure ancient matters, and such 
lih 3 accidents, which happened in their younger years ; oth- 

1 dU simiUbui! aeepe conTirlis date nt * Lib. 4. GallicsB consnetadinis wt at 

ipm Tidendo delectetur, et pocitinodam viatoree etiam invitod consistere cogent, 

narrando delectet. Theod. prodromus fit quid quifique eornm audleiit ant cog- 

Amorum dial. Interpret. Oilberto Gaulln- ndrit de quA re quwrunt. s Vlt«B i^ai 

Ia. • Bpint. lib. 8. Rnfflno. > Hor. lib. ult. 
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era* best pastime is to game, nothing to them so pleasant 
' Hie Veneri indulgetj hunc decoquit alea — many too nicely 
take exceptions at cards, * tables, and dice, and such mixed 
luiK>rious lots, whom Gataker well confutes. Which though 
they be honest recreations in themselves, yet may justly be 
otherwise excepted at, as they are often abused, and forbid- 
den as things most pernicious; insanam rem et damno9am^ 
' Lemnius calls it. ^ For most part in these kind of disports 
'tis not art or skill, but subtlety, cunnycatching, knavery, 
chance and fortune carries all away ; " 'tis ambulaioria 

pecunia, 

" puDcto mobilis horsB 
Permutat dominoSf et cedit in altera jnnu** ^ 

They labour most part not to pass their time in honest dis- 
I>ort, but for filt})y lucre, and oovetousness of money. ^ 
foBdissimum lucrum et avariiiam haminum convertitur^ as 
Daneus observes. Fans fraudum et maleJiciorum, 'tis the 
fountain of cozenage and villainy. ^^'A thing so com- 
mon all over Europe at this day, and so generally abused, 
that many men are utterly undone by it," their means spent^ 
patrimonies consumed, they and their posterity beggared ; 
besides swearing, wrangling, drinking, loss of time, and such 
inconveniences, which are ordinary concomitants ; • ** for 
when once they have got a haunt of such companies, and 
habit of gaming, they can hardly be drawn from it, but as an 
itch it will tickle them, and as it is with whoremasters, once 
entered, they cannot easily leave it off:" Vexat mentes m- 
iania cupido, they are mad upon their sport. And in con- 
clusion (which Charles the Seventh, that good French king, 
[)ublished in an edict against gamesters,) unde pice et hilaru 

I Jaren. ' They account them un- qneDS hodie In Europa at plerique erebro 

Miirfal becftUM tortilegious. * Inntit. harum \x%n pattimoninm profiindani, 

e. 44. In hiii ludifl plermnque non an exbaiidtinque fiicultAtibun, ad inoplam 

aut peritta Tif^et, K>d frauM, fallacia, do- rc<lig>intur. « Ubi nnmel pmrifto lata 

liM, aatutla, eM\x%, fortuna, temeritaa lo- aniraum occnpat ac^rre di>*ruti poteet, ao- 

rum hal>ent, non ratio, consilium, napi- licitantibaH undique pjusdem &rinic ho- 

entia, ttc. < >> in a moment of fl<vt- minibus, damnottaji illaa roluptatee repe- 

Ing time it changes masters and Kubmiu tunt, quod et scorCritoribaa ItuilbfQ, «0 
to new contro.." ^ ^buaua tarn fre- 
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viUs mffugium gihi suitque liberis totiqtie famili€e, S^c. 
" That which was once their livelihood, should have main- 
tained wife, children, family, is now spent and gone ; " mcerof 
et egestaSy ^c, sorrow and beggary succeeds. So good things 
may be abused, and that which was first invented to ^ refresh 
men's weary spirits, when they come from other labours and 
studies to exhilarate the mind, to entertain time and com- 
pany, tedious otherwise in those long solitary winter nights, 
and keep them from worse matters, an honest exercise is 
contrarily perverted. 

Chess-play is a good and witty exercise of the mind for 
some kind of men, and fit for such melancholy, Rhasis holds, 
as are idle, and have extravagant impertinent thoughts, or 
troubled with cares, nothing better to distract their mind, and 
alter their meditations ; invented (some say) by the ^ general 
of an army in a famine, to keep soldiers from mutiny ; but 
if it proceed from overmuch study, in such a case it may do 
more harm than good ; it is a game too troublesome for some 
men's brains, too full of anxiety, all out as bad as study ; be- 
sides it is a testy choleric game, and very offensive to him 
that loseth the mate. * William the Conqueror, in his 
younger years, playing at chess with the Prince of France 
(Dauphin^ was not annexed to that crown in those days), 
losing a mate, knocked the chess-board about his pate, which 
was a cause afterward of much enmity between them. For 
some such reason it is belike, that Patritius, in his 3 hook, 
tit 12y de reg. instil, forbids his prince to play at chess; 
hawking and hunting, riding, &c^ he will allow ; and this to 
other men, but by no means to him. In Muscovy, where 
they live in stoves and hot-houses all winter long, come sel- 
dom or little abroad, it is again very necessary, and there- 
fore in those parts, (saith ^ Herberstein,) much u.^ed. At Fez 

1 Inetitaltur iflta ezerritatio, non Incri, ili fame laboraret, altero die edenn alt©- 

■ed Tftletutlinis et oblectamenti ratione, jro ludens, fiiinis obliriscerotur. B«llo> 

ct quo animus defatigatus renpiret, no- iiiu8. See more of this game in Daniel 

▼asque Tires ad subeundoiH laborcs dunno Soutor's Palauiedes. vel de variis ludis, 

eonctpiat. ^ Latruncalorum ludus in- 1. 8. * D. Hayward, in rita ejus, 

iwitiis «t 4 dac«. at earn miles infiolenih* * Maa60Tit eonunentoriam. 
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in Africa, wheie the like inoonvenience of keeping within 
doors is through heat, it is very laudable; and (as ^Leo 
Afer relates) as much frequented. A sport fit foi idle 
gentlewomen, soldiers in garrison, and courtiers that have 
nought but love matters to busj themselves about, but not 
altogether so convenient for such as are students. The like 
I maj saj of Col. Bruxer's philosophy game, D. Fulke's 
Metromachia and his Ouronomachioy with the rest of those 
intricate astrological and geometrical fictions, for such especi- 
ally as are mathematically given ; and the rest of those curi- 
ous games. 

Dancing, singing, masking, mumming, stage-plays, howso- 
ever they be heavily censured by some severe Catos, yet if 
opportunely and soberly used, may justly be approved. 
Melius est fodere, quam scUtare,^ saith Austin ; but what is 
that if they delight in it ? ' JVemo scUiat sobrius. But in what 
kind of dance ? I know these sports have many oppugners, 
whole volumes writ against them ; when as all they say (if 
duly considered) is but ignoratio Elenchi ; and some again, 
because they are now cold and wayward, past themselves, 
cavil at all such youthful sports in othei's, as he did in the 
comedy ; they think them, iUico nasci senes, Sfc. Some out 
of preposterous zeal object many times trivial arguments, 
and because of some abuse, will quite take away the good 
use, as if they should forbid wine because it makes men 
drunk ; but in my judgment they are too stem ; there " is a 
time for all things, a time to mourn, a time to dance," Eccles. 
iii. 4, " a time to embrace, a time not to embrace (verse 5), 
and nothing better than that a man should rejoice in his own 
works," verse 22 ; for my part, I will subscribe to the king's 
declaration, and was ever of that mind, those May games, 
wakes, and Whitsun ales, &c., if they be not at unseasonable 
hours, may justly be permitted. Let them freely feast, sing 
and dance, have their puppet-plays, hobby-horses, tabors, 

1 Int«r cWes Feftsanofl latmnculomm * " It la better to dig than to daooe.* 
ludu.« est usitatissimuH, lib. 8, de Aftica. * TulUus. *' No sensible maa dftooes." 
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crowds, bagpipes, &c., play at ball, and barleybrakes, and 
what sports and recreations thej like best. In Franconia, a 
province of Germanj, (saith ^Aubanus Bohemus,) the old 
folks afler evening prayer, went to the alehouse, the young- 
er sort to dance; and to say truth with * Sarisburiensis, 
satius JuercU sic aiiari, quam turpitu occupari, better do so 
than worse, as without question otherwise (such is the cor- 
ruption of man's nature) many of them will do. For that 
cause, plays, masks, jesters, gladiators, tumblers, jugglers, &&, 
and all that crew is admitted and winked at ; * Tola jocU" 
larium 9cena procedit, et idea specUxcula cuimissa ntnty et tn- 
finiia tyrocinia vanitaium, tU his accupentur^ qui pemiciosiits 
oiiari solerU : that they might be busied about such toys, that 
would otherwise more perniciously be idle. So that as 
* Tacitus said of the astrologers in Borne, we may say of 
them, genus hominum est quod in civitate nostra et vitcdntur 
semper et retinebitur, they are a debauched company most 
part, still spoken against, as well they deserve some of them, 
(for I so relish and distinguish them as fiddlers and musi- 
cians), and yet ever retained. " Evil is not to be done (I 
confess) that good may come of it ; " but this is evil per acci^ 
dens, and, in a qualified sense, to avoid a greater incon- 
venience, may justly be tolerated. Sir Thomas More, in 
his Utopian Commonwealth, * '^ as he will have none idle, so 
will he have no man labour overhard, to be toiled out like a 
horse, 'tis more than slavish infelicity, the life of most of our 
hired servants and tradesmen elsewhere (excepting his Uto- 
pians) but half the day allotted for work, and half for honest 
recreation, or whatsoever employment they shall think fit for 
themselves." If one half day in a week were allowed to our 
household servants for their merrymeetings, by their hard 
masters, or in a year some feasts, like those Roman Satur- 
nals, I think they would labour harder all the rest of their 

1 De mor. gent. * Polycrat. 1. l^p. qnn opiflonm rita est, exceptis Utoplen- 

8. * Idtm Sarlsburiensijt. * uiitt. sibus, qni diem Id 24 horas dividnnt, mz 

lib. 1. * Nemo dwidet otiosus, ita ne- dnntaxat operi deputant, reliquum k 

mo arinino more ad eeram noct«m labo- eomno et cibo ov^aeqae arbitrio permittl- 

nt ; mun •» plusqnam aerrWia aerumoa, tar 
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time, and both parties be better pleased ; but this needs not 
(jou will saj), for some of them do nought but loiter all the 
week long. 

This which I am at, is for such as arefraeti antmiSy troub- 
led in mind, to ease them, over-toiled on the one part, to 
refresh ; over-idle on the other, to keep themselves busied. 
And to this purpose, as any labour or employment will serve 
to the one, any honest recreation will conduce to the other, so 
that it be moderate and sparing, as the use of meat and drink; 
not to spend all their life in gaming, playing, and pastimes, 
as too many gentlemen do ; but to revive our bodies and 
recreate our souls with honest sports ; of which as there be 
diverse sorts, and peculiar to several callings, ages, sexes, 
conditions, so there be proper for several seasons, and those 
of distinct natures, to fit that variety of humours which is 
amongst them, that if one will not, another may ; some in 
summer, some in winter, some gentle, some more violent, some 
for the mind alone, some for the body and mind ; (as to some 
it is both business and a pleasant recreation to oversee work- 
men of all sorts, husbandry, cattle, horse, <&c. To build, plot, 
project, to make models, cast up accounts, &c) some without, 
some within doors ; new, old, <&c, as the season serveth, and 
as men are inclined. It is reported of Philippus Bonus, that 
good duke of Burgundy, (by Lodovicus Yives, in Epist. and 
Pont. ^Heuter in his history), that the said duke, at the mar- 
riage of Eleonora, sister to the king of Portugal, at Bruges 
in Flanders, which was solemnized in the deep of winter, 
when, as by reason of unseasonable weather, he could neither 
hawk nor hunt, and was now tired with cards, dice, &c, and 
.^uch other domestic sports, or to see ladies dance, with some 
of his courtiers, he would in the evening walk disguised all 
about the town. It so fortuned, as he was walking late one 
night, he found a country fellow dead drunk, snorting on a 
bulk ; ^ he caused hb followers to bring him to his palacr3, 

1 Rerom Burgund. lib. 4. > .Tussit oali coUocarL, &o., minrl homo aU m «• 
bomlnem deferrl ad pal&tiiun et leoto da- tod Tldet. 
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and there stripping him of his old clothes, and attiring him 
after the court fashion, when he waked, he and they were 
all ready to attend upon his excellency, persuading him he 
was some great duke. The poor fellow admiring how he 
c»me there, was served in state all the day long ; afler supper 
he saw them dance, heard music, and the rest of those court- 
like pleasures ; but late at night when he was well tippled, 
and again fast asleep, they put on his old robes, and so con- 
veyed him to the place where they first found him. Now the 
fellow had not made them so good sport the day before as he 
did when he returned to himself; all the jest was to see how 
he ^ looked upon it In conclusion, afler some little admira- 
tion, the poor man told his friends he had seen a vision, 
constantly believed it, would not otherwise be persuaded, and 
80 the jest ended. ^ Antiochus Epiphanes would often dis- 
guise himself, steal from his court, and go into merchants', 
goldsmiths', and other tradesmen's shops, sit and talk with 
them, and sometimes ride or walk alone, and fall aboard with 
any tinker, clown, serving-man, carrier, or whomsoever he 
met first Sometimes he did ex insperato give a poor fellow 
money, to see how he would look, or on set purpose lose his 
parse as he went, to watch who found it, and withal how he 
would be affected, and with such objects he was much de- 
lighted. Many such tricks are ordinarily put in practice by 
great men, to exhilarate themselves and others, all which are 
harmless jests, and have their good uses. 

But amongst those exercises, or recreations of the mind 
within doors, there is none so general, so aptly to be applied to 
all sorts of men, so fit and proper to expel idleness and mel- 
ancholy, as that of study : Studia senectutem obfectant, adoles- 
eenUam alunt, tecundas res omant^ adversis perfugium et solo' 
Hum prahent, domi delectant, SfC, find the rest in 2\dlf/y pro 
Archia Poeta} What so full of content, as to read, walk, 

1 Qald Interetit, inquit Lodoricufl Vlved, i« the delight of old age, the support of 

(epist. ad Fraacl9c. Barducetn,) inter youth, the ornament of prosperity, the 

Aem illius etnostroe aliquot annoe? ni solace and refuge of adTcrrsity, the oom- 

hil penitos* nist quod, &o. * Hen Ihrt of domestic life," &o. 
itsph^Q prso&t Herodoti. **' Study 
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and see maps, pictures, statues, jewels, marbles, which some 
60 much magnify, as those that Phidias made of old so exqui- 
site and pleasing to be beheld, that as ^Chrysostom thiukethy 
'^ if any man be sickly, troubled in mind, or that cannot sleep 
ibr grief, and shall but stand over against one of Phidias's 
images, he will forget all care, or whatsoever else may molest 
him, in an instant ? " There be those as much taken with 
Michael Angelo's, Raphael de Urbino's, Francesco Fraucia's 
pieces, and many of those Italian and Dutch painters, which 
were excellent in their ag^^ ; and esteem of it as a most 
pleasing sight, to view those neat architectures, devices, es- 
cutcheons, coats of arms, read such books, to peruse old coins 
of several sorts in a fair gallery ; artificial works, perspective 
glasses, old relics, Roman antiquities, variety of colours. A 
good picture h falsa veritcuy et muta poesis; and though (as 
^ Vives saith) artificialia ddectanty sed max fastidimus, arti- 
ficial toys please but for a time ; yet who is he that will not 
be moved with them for the present ? When Achilles was 
tormented and sad for the loss of his dear friend Patroclus, his 
mother Thetis brought him a most elaborate and curious 
buckler made by Vulcan, in wiiich were engraven sun, moon, 
stars, planets, sea, land, men fighting, running, riding, women 
scolding, hills, dales, towns, castles, brooks, rivers, trees, &&, 
with many pretty landscapes, and perspective pieces; with 
sight of which he was infinitely delighted, and much eased 
of his grief. 

> ** Continuo eo spectaculo captus delenito moerore 
Oblectabatur, in manibas tenens dei splendida dona.*' 

Who will not be affected so in like case, or to see those well- 
furnished cloisters and galleries of the Roman cardinals, so 
richly stored with all modem pictures, old statues and antiq- 
uities ? Oum se spectando recreet simtd et legendo^ to see 

Uieir pictures alone and read the description, as ^ Boissardus 

' Orat. 12, siqub animo (Vierit afflictus ritas atrocia et lifllcIUa aocldere sotent 

aut a^er, neo Romnam adniittetu. Ih mi- < 8, De anJnia. s Uiad 19. * Topogr 

hi videtur h regione atana taliu imaf^nia, Kom. part. 1 
obPriaci omnium pone, quae human* 
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well adds, whom will it not affect ? which Bozius, Pomponius 
Lsetus, Marlianus, Schottus, Cavelerias, Ligorius, <&c., and 
he himself hath well performed of late. Or in some prince's 
cabinets, like that of the great dukes in Florence, of Felix 
Platerus in Basil, or noblemen's houses, to see such variety 
of attires, faces, so many, so rare, and such exquisite pieces, 
of men, birds, beasts, &c, to see those excellent landscapes, 
Dutch works, and curious cuts of Sadlier of Prague, Albertus 
Durer, Goltzius Vrintcs, &c., such pleasant pieces of per- 
spective, Indian pictures made of feathers, China works, 
frames, thaumaturgical motions, exotic toys, &c. Who is he 
that is now wholly overcome with idleness, or otherwise in- 
volved in a labyrinth of worldly cares, troubles, and discon- 
tents, tliat will not be much lightened in his mind by reading 
of some enticing story, true or feigned, where as in a glass 
he shall observe what our forefathers have done, the begin- 
nings, ruins, falls, periods of commonwealths, private men's 
actions displayed to the life, &c. * Plutarch therefore calls 
them, secundas menscu et heUaric^ the second course and 
junkets, because they were usually read at noblemen's feasts. 
Who is not earnestly affected with a passionate speech, well 
penned, an elegant poem, or some pleasant bewitching dis- 
course, like that of ^ Heliodorus, ubi oUectatio qucedam placide 
Jhdt cwn hilariUUe conjuncta ? Julian the Apostate was so 
taken with an oration of Libanius, the sophister, that as ho 
confesseth, he could not be quiet till he had read it all ouu 
Legi orationem tuam magna ex parte^ hestemd die ante pran- 
divany pransus vero sine tdld intermimane totam ahsolvi, ' 
argumenta ! compositionem ! I may say the same of this 
or that pleasing tract, which will draw his attention along 
with it. To most kind of men it is an exti'aordinary delight 
to study. For what a world of books offers it^^elf, in all sub- 
jects, arts, and sciences, to the sweet content and capacity of 
ihe reader? In arithmetic, geometry, perspective, optics, 

1 Quod hferonm oonTiTiis leg! aolitm. dinner, but after I had dined I finished 
s MaiiuaeUion, de Hieliodoro. * I read a it completely. Oh what arguments 
•ooiidnAble iMurt of yoxa speech before what eloquence ! 
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astronomj, architectui^ sculpture, painting, of which so many 
and such elaborate treatises are of late written ; in mechanics 
and their mysteries, military matters, navigation, ^ riding of 
horses, * fencing, swimming, gardening, planting, great tomes 
of husbandry, cookery, falconry, hunting, fishing, fowling, &c^ 
with exquisite pictures of all sports, games, and what not? 
In music, metaphysics, natural and moral philosophy, phi- 
lology, in policy, heraldry, genealogy, chronology, &c., they 
afford great tomes, or those studies of • antiquity, &c., ei 
^quid sukilius Arithmeticis inventionihus, quid jucundius 
Musicis rationibusy quid diviniuf Astronomtcis, quid rectius 
Geometricis demonstraiionibus f What so sure, what so 
pleasant ? He that shall but see that geometrical tower of 
Garezenda at Bologna in Italy, the steeple and clock at 
Strasburg, will admire the effects of art, or that engine of 
Archimedes, to remove the earth itself, if he had but a place 
to fasten his instrument ; Archimedis Cochlea, and rare de- 
vices to corrivate watei's, musical instrument^ and trisyllable 
echoes again, again, and again repeated, with myriads of such. 
What vast tomes are extant in law, physic, and divinity, for 
profit, pleasure, practice, speculation, in verse or prose, &c. ! 
their names alone are the subject of whole volumes, we have 
thousands of authors of all sorts, many great libraries full 
well furnished, like so many dishes of meat, served out for 
several palates ; and he is a very block that is affected with 
none of them. Some take an infinite delight to study the 
very languages wherein these books are written, Hebrew, 
Greek, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, &c Methinka it would 
please any man to look upon a geographical map, * suavi ani- 
mum delectafione allicere, oh incredibilem rerum varietatem et 
jficundiiateni^ et ad plefitorem sui cognitioyiem excitare, chor- 
ographical, tojwgraphical delineations, to behold, as it were, 

1 PIuTines. > Thihault. s An in divine than astronomical, what more oer- 

trATelUng the rest go forward and look tain than geometrical demonstrationfl T " 

b«fore them, an antiquary alone looks & Uondius, prsefat. Hercatorls. " It al< 

round about him. seeing thing)} past^ &c., lurett the mind by its agreeable attraction, 

hath a complete horizon. Janus Biftons. on account of the incredible railety and 

4 ('ardan. '' What is moTv subtile than pleasantness of the lulOects, and ozdtoS 

nritlniieticalconclusions; what more agree- to a farther step in knowledge/* 
uhU' t'l.in iiin<iiral harmonies; what more 
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all the remote provinces, towns, cities of the world, and never 
to go forth of the limits of his studj, to measure bj the scale 
and compass their extent, distance, examine their site. 
Charles the Great, as Platina writes, had three fair silver 
tables, in one of which superficies was a large map of Con- 
stantinople, in the second, Rome neatlj engraved, in the third, 
an exquisite description of the whole world, and much de- 
light he took in them. What greater pleasure can there now 
be, than to view those elaborate maps of Ortelius, ^ Mercator, 
Hondius, &c ? To pei*use those books of cities, put out by 
Braunus and Hogenbergius ? To read those exquisite de- 
scriptions of Maginus, Munster, Herrera, Laet, Merula, Bo- 
terus, Leander Albertus, Camden, Leo Afer, Adricomius, 
Nic Gerbelius, &c ! Those famous expeditions of Christoph. 
Columbus, Americus Vespucius, Marcus Polus the Venetian, 
Lod. Vertomannus, Aloysius Cadamustus, &c? Those ac- 
curate diaries of Portuguese, Hollanders, of Bartison, Oliver 
k Nort, &c., Hakluyt's voyages. Pet. Martyr's Decades, 
Bcnzo, Lerius, Linschoten's relations, those Hodseporicons 
of Jod. a Meggen, Brocard the monk, Bi*edenbachiu8, Jo. 
Dablimus, Sands, &c, to Jerusalem, Egypt, and other remote 
places of the world? thase pleasant itineraries of Pauius 
Hentzerus, Jodocus Sincerus, Dux Polonus, &a, to read Bel- 
lonius's observations, P. Gillius his surveys ; those parts of 
America, set out, and curiously cut in pictures, by Fratres a 
Bry. To see a well-cut herbal, herbs, trees, flowers, plants, 
all vegetables expressed in their proper colours to the life, 
as that of Matthiolus upon Dioscorides, Delacampius, Lobel, 
Bauhinus, and that last voluminous and mighty herbal of 
Beslar of Nuremberg, wherein almost every plant is to his 
own bigness. To see birds, beasts, and fishes of the sea, 
spiders, gnats, serpents, fiies, &c., all creatures set out by the 
same art, and truly expressed in lively colours, with an exact 
description of their natures, virtues, qualities, &c., as hath 
been accurately performed by ^lian, Gresner, Ulysses Aldro- 

I AtlM Oeog. 
^rot,. II. 13 
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vandus, Belloiiius, Bondoletius, Hippolytus Salvianus, &c 
* Arcana ccsli, natur<B secreta, ordtnem universi scire maJorU 
felicitaiis et dulcedinis est, qtiam cogitaiione quis asseqm pas* 
tUy aut mortalis sperare. What more pleasing studies can 
there be than the mathematics, theoretical or practical parts ? 
as to survey land, make maps, models, dials, &c., with which 
I was ever much delighted myself. TaUs est Mathematum 
pulchritudo (saith ^ Plutarch) vi his indignum sit divitiarum 
phaleras istas et buUas, et puellaria spectacula comparari ; 
such is the excellency of these studies, that all those orna- 
ments and childish bubbles of wealth, are not worthy to be 
compared to them : credi mihi ('saith one) extingui dulce erii 
Maihematicarum artium studio, I could even live and die 
¥nth such meditations, ^ and take more delight, true content 
of mind in them, than thou hast in all thy wealth and sport, 
how rich soever thou art. And as * Cardan well seconds me, 
Honorificum magis est et gloriosum hcec inteiligere, gtuim prO' 
vinciis prceesse, formosum out ditem juvenem esse,^ The like 
pleasure there is in all other studies, to such as are truly ad- 
dicted to them, ^ ea suavitas (one holds) ut cum quis ea degus- 
taverit, quasi poculis Circeis captus, non possit unquam ah ilUs 
diveUi ; the like sweetness, which as Circe's cup bewitcheth 
a student, he cannot leave off, as well may witness those 
many laborious hours, days and nights, spent in the volumi- 
nous treatises written by them ; the same content * Julius 
Scaliger was so much affected with poetry, that he brake out 
into a pathetical protestation, he had rather be the author of 
twelve verses in Lucan, or such an ode in * Horace, than 
emperor of Germany. *° Nicholas Gerbelius, that good old 
man, was so much ravished with a few Greek authors restored 
to light, with hope and desire of enjoying the rest, that he 

1 Cardan. ^'To learn the myBterles of & In Hlpperehen. dlrifl. 8. > '^ It ii 

the heavens, the mcret workings of na- more honourable and glorions to under- 

tnre, the order of the universe, \» a great- stand these truths than to govern prov- 

er happiness and gratification than any inces. to be beautiftil, or to be young." 

mortal can think or expect to ob- 7 Cardan, praefat. rerum variet. opo 

tain." s lib. de cupid. divitiarum. etices lib. « Lib. 3, Ode 9. Donin; 

^ Leon. Diggs. prselkt. ad perpet. prog- gratus eram tibi. &c. i« De Pelopnnea 

Dost. 4 Plus capio voluptatis, &c. lib. 6, descript. Qraeo. 
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exclaims forthwith, Arcibibtis atqus Indis omnilus erimtu 
ditiares, we shall be richer than all the Arabic or Indian 
princes ; of such ^ esteem thej were with him, incomparable 
worth and value. Seneca prefers Zeno and Chrjsippus, twc 
doting stoics (he was so much enamoured of their works), 
before any prince or general of an army ; and Orontius, the 
mathematician, so far admires Archimedes, that he calls him, 
Divinum et hamine majoremy a petty god, more than a man ; 
and well he might, for aught I see, if you respect fame or 
worth. Pindarus, of Thebes, is as much renowned for his 
poems, as Epaminondas, Pelopidas, Hercules or Bacchus, his 
fellow-citizens, for their warlike actions ; et si famam respi' 
eiaSy nan patunores AristoteUs quam Alexandri meminenmt 
(as Cardan notes), Aristotle is more known tlian Alexander ; 
for we have a bare relation of Alexander's deeds, but Aris- 
totle, tatus vivit in manumentiSy is whole in his works ; yet 
I stand not upon this; the delight is it^ which I aim at, 
80 great pleasure, such sweet content there is in study. 
* King James, 1 605, when he came to see our University of 
Oxford, and amongst other edifices now went to view that 
famous library, renewed by Sir Thomas Bodley, in imitation 
of Alexander, at his departure brake out into that noble 
speech. If I were not a king, I would be a university man ; 
'^and if it were so that I must be a prisoner, if I might 
have my wish, I would desire to have no other prison than 
that library, and to be chained together with so many good 
authors et mortuis magistris." So sweet is the delight of 
study, the more learning they have (as he that hath a dropsy, 
the more he drinks the thirstier he is,) the more they covet to 
learn, and the last day is prioris disciptdus ; harsh at first 
learning is, radices anutra, but frtictus dukes, according to 
that of Isocrates, pleasant at last ; the longer they live, the 
more they are enamoured with the Muses. Heinsius, the 

1 Qaos fl IntegnM haberemuB, Dli boni. dacar, si mihl daretur optlo, hoc ca]»> 

?au opep, gaoa thesaurcM teneremas ! rem eare«re ooncludi, hia catenU ilUgarl, 

laaaek Wake mxua rpgnantea. * SI oum hiaoe capttris eoncatenatis aetaiani 

anqaam mihl in Iktia nit, uft capttriM afere. 
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keeper of the library at Lejden in Holland, was mewed up 
iu it all the year long ; and that which to thy thinking should 
have bred a loathing, caused in him a greater liking. ^^1 
no sooner (saith he) come into the library, but I bolt the door 
to me, excluding lust, ambition, avarioe, and all such vices, 
whose nurse id idleness, the mother of ignorance, and melan- 
choly herself, and in the very lap of eternity, amongst so 
many divine souls, I take my seat, with so lofty a spirit and 
sweet content, that I pity all our great ones, and rich men 
that know not this happiness." I am not ignorant in the 
mean time (notwithstanding this which I have said) how bar* 
barously and basely, for the most part, our ruder gentry 
esteem of libraries and books, how they neglect and contemn 
so great a treasure, so inestimable a benefit, as ^sop's cock 
did the jewel he found iu the dunghill ; and all through error, 
ignorance, and want of education. And 'tis a wonder, withal, 
to observe how much they will vainly cast away in unneces- 
sary expenses, quot modis pereani (saith ^ Erasmus) magnaU' 
bus pecunicBy quantum absumarU alea, scoria^ campotaHoiUi, 
profecHones non necessaria^ pampa, beUa qtunitOy cumbitioy 
colaxj morio, ludio, ^., what in hawks, hounds, lawsuits, vain 
building, gormandizing, drinking, sports, plays, pastimes, &c. 
If a well-minded man to the Muses would sue to some of 
them for an exhibition, to the further maintenance or enlarge- 
ment of such a work, be it college, lecture, library, or what- 
soever else may tend to the advancement of learning, they are 
so unwilling, so averse, that they had rather see these which 
are already, witii such cost and care erected, utterly ruined, 
demolished or otherwise employed ; for they repine many and 
grudge at such gifls and revenues so bestowed ; and therefore 
it were in vain, as Erasmus well notes, vel ab his, vel d negO" 
tiatoribus qui se Mammona dediderunty improbum fartasse tale 
officium exigere, to solicit or ask anything of such men that 

1 EpUt. Primiero. Plerunque In qua nltatia gremio, inter tot fUostres aninuM 

■imul M pedsm paaul, foribiu p«Mulum aedem mibi ramo, cum ingeofel quldem 

obdo; ambiUoneai autem, amorenif libid animo, ut ■ablnd« magnati^ me miti 

Loem, eto., ezeludo, quorum parena e«it veat, oui fielidtatem bane ignoiant. 

iKuaTia, Imperltia uutrix, et in Ipao aBler- t Chit. 2, Qent 1, Adag. 1. 
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are likely d&intied to riches ; to this purpose. For mj part I 
pitj these men, stuUos jvheo esse Ubenter^ let them go as they 
are, in the catalogue of Ignoramus. How much, on the othet 
aide, are all we bound that are scholar^i, to those munificent Ptol- 
emies, bountiful Msecenates, heix)icai patrons, divine spirits, 

1 ** qui nobiB hiBc otia fecemnt, namqae erit ille mihi semper Dens ** 

'* These blessiDgs, friend, a Deity bestowed, 
For neyer can I deem him less than God." 

that have provided for us so many well-furnished libraries, 
as well in our public academies in most cities, as in our 
private colleges? How shall I remember 'Sir Thomas 
Bodley, amongst the rest, 'Otho Nicholson, and the Right 
Reverend John Williams, Lord Bishop of Lincoln (with 
many other pious acts), who besides that at St John's Col- 
lege in Cambridge, that in Westminster, is now likewise in 
Fieri with a library at Lincoln (a noble precedent for all 
corporate towns and cities to imitate), quam te memorem 
{vir iUustrissime)y quilus elogiis f But to my task again. 

Whosoever he is therefore that is overrun with solitariness, 
or carried away with pleasing melancholy and vain conceits, 
and for want of employment knows not how to spend his 
time, or crucified with worldly care, I can prescribe him no 
better remedy than this of study, to compose himself to the 
learning of some art or science. Provided always that this 
malady proceed not from overmuch study ; for in such case 
he adds fuel to the fire, and nothing can be more pernicious ; 
let him take heed he do not overstretch his wits, and make a 
skeleton of himself; or such inamoratos as read nothing but 
playbooks, idle poems, jests, Amadis de Gaul, the Knight 
oi the Sun, the Seven Champions, Palmerin de Oliva, Huon 
of Bordeaux, &c. Such many times prove in the end as 
mad as Don Quixote. Study is only prescribed to those that 
are otherwise idle, troubled in mind, or carried headlong with 
vain thoughts and imaginations, to distract their cogitations 

1 VlfS. eelog. 1. t Founder ot oar pabllo Ubrsry la Oxon. " Oars to Ohitol 
3b«nb.0xoD 
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(alth<»ugh variety of studj, or some serioas subject, would do 
the former no harm,) and divert their continual meditations 
another way. Nothing in tliis case better than study ; semper 
aUqmd memoriier ediscant, saith Piso, let them learn some- 
thing without book, transcribe, translate, &c Read the Scrip- 
tures, which Hyperius, lib, 1, de quoticL script. hcL fol. 77, 
holds available of itself, *" the mind is erected thereby from 
all worldly cares, and hath much quiet and tranquillity." For 
as ' Austin well hath it, 'tis scientia scientiarum, omni melle 
dulcior, omni pane suatnor, omni vino hilarior : 'tis the best 
nepenthe, surest cordial, sweetest alterative, presentest divert- 
er; for neither as ' Chrysostom well adds, ^ those boughs and 
leaves of trees which are plashed for cattle to stand under, 
in the heat of the day, in summer, so much refresh them with 
their acceptable shade, as the reading of the Scripture doth 
recreate and comfort a distressed soul, in sorrow and affliction.** 
Paul bids " pray continually ; " qttod cibus corpori, lectio ani^ 
nuefadt, saith Seneca, as meat is to the body, such is reading 
to the soul. ^^^To be at leisure without books is another 
hell, and to be buried alive." • Cardan calls a library the 
physic of the soul ; " *' divine authors fortify the mind, make 
men bold and constant ; and (as Hyperius adds) godly con- 
ference will not permit the mind to be tortured with absurd 
cogitations." Rhasis enjoins continual conference to such 
melancholy men, perpetual discourse of some history, tale, 
poem, news, &c, aliemos sermones edere etc bibere, €eque Jtuntn" 
dum qtuxm cibus, sive potus, which feeds the mind as meat and 
drink doth the body, and pleaseth as much ; and therefore 
the said Rhasis, not without good cause, would have some- 
body still talk seriously, or dispute with them, and sometimes 
^ " to cavil and wrangle (so that it break not out to a violent 

1 AnlmtM leTatur inde k curia mnlta < Otiam sine Uteris more eet, et fM hom- 

auiete et tranqnilHtate firaens. * Ser. inis sepoltura. Seneca. * Gap. 99, L 

3, ad Fratres Erem. ' Horn. 4, de 67, de rer. var. * Fortom reddant ani- 

poenifeentia. Nam neque arborum conin mum et coustantem ; et pium colloquium 

I>ro pecorum tnguriis facta?, meridie per non pennittit animum absurd& cogita- 

swtatem, optabilem exhibentea umbram Uone torqueri. ^ Altercationibus utan- 

OTM ita reflciuDt, ac scripturarum lectio tur, qu» non permittunt animum sub- 

affiictas angore animas aolatur et recreat. meq^i profundiseogitatioQiboA, de qoilnii 
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perturbation), for such altercation is like stirring of a dead 
fire to make it bam afresh/' it whets a dull spirit, ^ and will 
not sufier the mind to be drowned in those profound cogita- 
tions, which melancholy men are commonly troubled with." 
^Ferdinand and Alphonsus, kings of Arragon and Sicily, 
were both cured by reading the history, one of Curtius, the 
other of Livy, when no prescribed physic would take place. 
Gamerarius ^ relates as much of Lorenzo de' Medici. Hea- 
then philosophers are so full of divine precepts in this kind, 
that, as some think, they alone are able to settle a distressed 
mind. ' Sunt verba et voceSy quibus hunc lenire dolarem, Sfc. 
Epictetus, Plutarch, and Seneca ; quoits iUe, quce tdoy saith 
Lipsius, cutversus omnes antmi casus administrai, et ipsam 
mortenij quomodd vitia ertptt, infert virtutesf when I read 
Seneca, ^ ^ methinks I am beyond all human fortunes, on the 
top of a hill above mortality." Plutarch saith as much of 
Homer, for which cause belike Niceratus, in Xenophon, was 
made by his parents to con Homer's Iliads and Odysseys 
without book, ut in virum banum evaderet, as well to make 
him a good and honest man, as to avoid idleness. If this 
comfort be got from philosophy, what shall be had from di- 
vinity ? What shall Austin, Cyprian, Gregory, Bernard's 
divine meditations afford us ? 

" Qui quid sit polchmm, quid turpe, quid ntile, qnid non, 
Pleniiu et melins Chrysippo et Grantore dicunt.** ^ 

Nay, what shall the Scripture itself? Which is like an 
apothecary's shop, wherein are all remedies for all infirmities 
of mind, purgatives, cordials, alteratives, corroboratives, lena- 
tives, &C. " Every disease of the soul," saith • Austin, " hath 
a peculiar medicine in the Scripture ; this only is required 
that the sick man take the potion which Grod hath already 

otion ocKltat et tristator in ils. i Bo- lUr, fbiil, luefiil, worthless, more fully 

din. prent. ad meth. hist. > Operum and faithflilly than Chrynippos and Cran- 

■nbcu. cap. 16- * Hor. * Faten- tor?" 01n Pa. xxxtI. omnis morboi 

dom est caeamine Oljrmpi eonstitutus animi in scriptnrft habet medicinam; 

tapra ventoe et procellas. et omnes res tantum opus est at qui sit nger, non v»- 

hmnanaa. * ^* Who explain what is onset pottooem qnam Dens temperaTit. 
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tempered." * Gregory calls it " a glass wherein we may see 
all our infirmities/' ignitum colloquium, Psalm ctix. 140, 
*Origen a charm. And therefore Hierom prescribes Bus- 
ticus the monk, ' " continually to read the Scripture, and to 
meditate on that which he hath read ; for as mastication is to 
meat, so is meditation on that which we read." I would for 
these causes wish him that is melancholy to ose both human 
and divine authors, voluntarily to impose some task upon 
himself, to divert his melancholy thoughts : to study the art 
of memory, Cosmus Rosselius, Pet Ravennas, Scenkelius's 
Detectus, or practise Brachygraphy, <&c., that will ask a 
great deal of attention ; or let him demonstrate a proposition 
in Euclid, in his last five books, extract a square root, or 
study Algebra ; than which, as * Gavins holds, " in all human 
disciplines nothing can be more excellent and pleasant, so 
abstruse and recondite, so bewitching, so miraculous, do 
ravishing, so easy withal and full of delight," omnem hu-' 
manum c(xptum mperare videtur. By this means you may 
define ex ungue leonem, as the diverb is, by his thumb alone 
the bigness of Hercules, or the true dimensions of the great 
• Colossus, Solomon's temple, and Domitian's amphitheatre out 
of a little part. By this art you may contemplate the varia- 
tion of the twenty-three letters, which may be so infinitely 
varied, that the words complicated and deduced thence will 
not be contained within the compass of the firmament ; ten 
words may be varied 40,320 several ways ; by this art you 
may examine how many men may stand one by another in 
the whole superficies of the earth, some say 148,456,800, 
000,000, assignando singulis possum guadratum (assigning 
a square foot to each), how many men, supposing all the 
worid as habitable as France, as fruitful and so l<5ng-lived, 
may be bom in 60,000 years, and so may you demonstrate with 



1 In moral, speciilum quo nos intueri humaniB nihil praMtantius reperltar : 

poesimas. * Horn. 2o. Ut Incanta- quippe miracala qoiedain namerorum 

tlone rinu fbgatur, ita lectione malum, eruit tarn abstrusa et recondita, tanta 

* Iterum atque iteram moneo. ut unl- nihilo minus IhciUtato et Toluptate. ut. 
mam sacne scriptune lectione occnpes. ke. * Which contained 1,086,000 
Masticat dirinmn pabulum medltatio. weight of bran. 

• Ad S deSnit. S elem. In dftioipUnlt 
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^ Archimedes how many sands the mass of the whole worid 
might contain if all sandy, if you did but first know how much 
a small cube, as big as a mustard-seed might hold, with infinite 
suchk Bat in all nature what is there so stupendous as to 
examine and calculate the motion of the planets, their magni- 
tudeS) apogees, perigees, eccentricities, how far distant from 
the earth, the bigness, thickness, compass of the firmament, 
each star, with tkeir diameters and circumference, apparent 
area, superficies, by those curious helps of glasses, astrolabes, 
sextants, quadrants, of which Tycho Brahe in his mechanics, 
optics (> divine optics), arithmetic, geometry, and such like 
arts and instruments? What so intricate and pleasing 
withal, as to peruse and practise Heron Alexandrinus's 
works, de spiritalibtu^ de machinis heUicis, de maekina ee 
mowtrUey Jordani Nenwrarii de ponderibue proposit, 13, that 
pleasant tract of Machometes Bragdedinus, de superjicierum 
divieionibus, ApoUonius's Cotiics, or Commandinus's labours 
in that kind, de centra pravitaiis, with many such geometrical 
theopems and problems? Those rare instruments and me- 
chanical inventions of Jac. Bessonus, and Cardan to this 
purpose, with many such experiments intimated long since 
by Roger Bacon, in his tract de * Secretis artis et-naittney 
as to TDske a chariot to move eine aninudi, diving boats, to 
walk on the water by art, and to fiy in the air, to make 
several cranes and pulleys, gttibus homo trahat eut se miUe 
hominesy lifl up and remove great weights, mills to move 
themselves, Archita's dove, Albertus's brazen head, and such 
thaumaturgical works). But especially to do strange miracles 
by glasses, of which Proclus and Bacon writ of old, burning* 
glasses, multiplying glasses, perspectives, ut unus homo ap- 
pareai exercihu, to see afar off, to represent solid bodies by 
cylinders and concaves, to walk in the air, tU veraciter videcmi 
(saith Bacon) aurtxm et argeninfm et quicquid aliud volunt^ «t 
quum veniant ad locum visionis, nihil inveniant, which glasses 

1 VMte Otavliim In eon. Ae Saoroboneo. < DtetaatiM onlorain iola Optlea dljudl- 
3«t. s Cap. 4 et 6. 
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are much perfected of late bj Baptista Porta and Gralfleo, 
and much more is promised by Maginus and Midorgius, to 
be performed in this kind. Otocousticans some speak of, to 
intend hearing, as the other do sight ; Maroellus Vrencken, a 
Hollander, in his epistle to Burgravius, makes mention of a 
friend of his that is about an instrument, quo vidMt qtuB in 
aUero horizonte sinL But our alchemists, methinks, and 
Rosicrusians afford most rarities, and are iTuller of experi- 
ments; they can make gold, separate and alter metals, ex- 
tract oils, salts, lees, and do more strange works than Geber, 
Lullius, Bacon, or any of those ancients. Crollius bath 
made ailer his master Paracelsus, aurum JvkninanSy or 
aurum volatile, which shall imitate thunder and lightning, 
and crack louder than any gunpowder ; Cornelius Drible a 
perpetual motion, inextinguishable lights, linum non ardens^ 
with many such feats ; see his book de naturd elementorumj 
besides hail, wind, snow, thunder, lightning, &c, those strange 
fireworks, devilish petards, and such like warlike machinations 
derived hence, of which read Tartalea and others. Emestus 
Burgravius, a disciple of Paracelsus, hath published a dis- 
course, in which he specifies a lamp to be made of man's 
blood, Jjucema viim et mortis index, so he terms it, which 
chemically prepared forty days, and afterwards kept in a 
glass, shall show all the accidents of this life ; si lampas hie 
clarus, tunc homo hilaris et sanus corpore et animo ; si nebu- 
losus et depressus, male afficitur, et sic pro statu hominis vari' 
alur^ unde sumptus sanguis ; ^ and which is most wonderful, 
it dies with the party, cum homine perit, et evanescit, the 
lamp and the man whence the blood was taken, are extin- 
guished together. The same author hath another tract of 
Mumia (all out as vain and prodigious as the first) by which 
he will cure most diseases, and transfer them from a man 
to a beast, by drawing blood from one, and applying it to 
the other, vel in planiam dertvare, and an Aleodpharmacuniy 

1 ** If the lamp bum brightly, then the whom the blood is taken be melanchoUe 
man la cheerful and healthy in mind and or a npendthrift, then it will bom dimly, 
body ; if, on the other hand, he firom and flicker in the socket/* 
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of which Roger Bacon of old in his Tract, de retardanda 
ieHecttUe, to make a man young again, live three or four hun- 
dred years. Besides panaceas, martial amulets, unguentum 
armarium^ balsams, strange extracts, elixirs, and such like 
magico-magnetical cures. Now what so pleasing can there 
be as the speculation of these things, to read and examine 
such experiments, or if a man be more mathematically given, 
to calculate, or peruse Napier's Logarithms, or those tables 
of artificial ^ sines and tangents, not long since set out by 
mine old collegiate, good friend, and late fellow-student of 
Christ Church in Oxford, * Mr. Edmund Gunter, which will 
perform that by addition and subtraction only, which hereto- 
fore Begiomontanus's tables did by multiplication and di- 
vision, or those elaborate conclusions of his ' sector, quadrant, 
and cross-staff. Or let him that is melancholy calculate 
spherical triangles, square a circle, cast a nativity, which 
howsoever some tax, I say with ^ Garcaeus, dahimus hoc pelu- 
lantihvs ingeniisy we will in some cases allow ; or let him 
make an ephemerideSy read Suisset, the calculator's works, 
Scaliger de emendatione temparum, and Petavius his adver- 
sary, till he understand them, peruse subtle Scotus and 
Suarez's metaphysics, or school divinity, Occam, Thomas, 
Entisberus,' Durand, &c If those other do not affect him, 
and his means be great, to employ his purse and fill his head, 
he may go find the philosopher's stone ; he may apply his 
mind, I say, to heraldry, antiquity, invent impresses, emblems ; 
make epithalamiums, epitaphs, elegies, epigrams, palindroma 
epigrammata, anagrams, chronograms, acrostics, upon his 
friends' names ; or write a comment on Martianus Capella, 
Tcrtullian de paUioy the Nubian geography, or upon ^lia 
Laelia Crispis, as many idle fellows have essayed ; and rather 
than do nothing, vary a * verse a thousand ways with Putean, 
so torturing his wita, or as Rainnerus of Luneburgh, *2150 

1 Printed at London, Anno 1620. Afltrol. * Tot Cibi rant dotes Tiffto, 

* Once Mtronomy reader at Gresham qaot sldera coelo. * Da pie Christe nr- 

tJollege. ) Printed at London by W\\- bl bona sit pax tempore nostro. 
•iam Jonet, 1628. < Prte&t. Meth. 
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times in his Proteus Poettcus, or Scaliger, Chrysolithua, 
Cleppissius, and others, have in like sort done. If soch 
voluntary tasks, pleasure and delight, or crabbedness of these 
studies, will not jet divert their idle thoughts, and alienate 
their imaginations, they must be compeUed, saith Christoph- 
orus k, Vega, cogi dehent, L 5, c. 14, upon some mulct, if they 
perform it not, qnod ex officio incutnbat^ loss of credit or dis- 
grace, such as our public University exercises. For, as he 
that plays for nothing will not heed his game; no more 
will voluntary employment so thoroughly affect a student, 
except he be very intent of himself, and take an extraordi- 
nary delight in the study, about which he is conversant It 
should be of that nature his business, which volens nolens he 
must necessarily undergo, and without great loss, mulct, 
shame, or hinderance, he may not omit 

Now for women, instead of laborious studies, they have cu- 
rious needleworks, cutworks, spinning, bonelace, and many 
pretty devices of their own making, to adorn their houses, 
cushions, carpets, chairs, stools, (" for she eats not the bread 
of idleness," Pro v. xxxi. 27, qiusstvit laruxm et linum,) con- 
fections, conserves, distillations, &c, which they show to 
strangers. 

1 ^ Ipsa comes prsesesque opens veDientibas nltro 
Hospitibns monstrare solet, non segniter horu 
Ckmtestata snas, sed neo sibi deperiis be.** 

" Which to her gaests she shows, with all her pelf, 
Thus far my maids, but this I did myself/* 

This they have to busy themselves about, household offices, 
&c, * neat gardens, full of exotic, versicolour, diversely va- 
ried, sweet-smelling Howers, and plants in all kinds, which 
they are most ambitious to get, curious to preserve and keep, 
proud to po^ess, and much many times brag of. Their 
merrymeetings and frequent visitations, mutual invitations in 
good towns, I voluntarily omit, which are so much in use, 

1 OhaloTMnui, Lib. 9, d« Rep. kugei. * HortuB eoronarim, medioas et oii1liii»- 
riot, &c. 
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gofisiping among the meaner sort, &c., old folks have theii 
beads; an excellent invention to keep them from idleness, 
that are bj nature melandiolj, and past all afiairs, to saj 00 
many patemosterS) avemarias, creeds, if it were not profane 
and superstitious. In a word, body and mind must be exer- 
cised, not (Mie, but both, and that in a mediocrity ; otherwise 
it will cause a great inconvenience. If the body be over- 
tired, it tires the mind. The mind oppresseth the body, as 
with students it oftentimes falls out, who (as ^ Plutarch ob- 
serves) have no care of the body, ^ but compel that which is 
mortal to do as much as that which is immortal ; that which 
is earthly, as that which is ethereaL But as the ox tired 
told the camel (both serving one master), that refused to 
carry some part of his burden, before it were long he should 
be compelled to carry all his pack, and skin to boot, (which 
by and by, the ox being dead, fell out,) the body may say to 
tike Soul, that will give him no respite or remission ; a little 
afler, an ague, vertigo, consumption, seizeth ofi them both, all 
his study is omitted, and they must be compelled to be sick 
together ; '' he that tenders his own good estate^ and health, 
miist let them draw with equal yoke, both alike, * "' that bo 
they may hapi»ly enjoy their wished health." 



MEMB. V. 

Waking and terrible Dreams rectified. 

As waking that hurts, by all means must be avoided, so 
sleep, which so much helps, by like ways, ' " must be pro- 
cored, by nature or art, inward or outward medicines, and be 

1 Tom. 1, de tanit. tnend. Qui ratio- onna coeeretar gettare (quod mortno 
Dtni eorporii non habent, fed eogaat bore im]^ettiiii ), Tta anhno qnoqu« con- 
mortalem inunortali, terredtrem ntberen tinglt, dam deflttigato corpori, ftc. 'Ut 
seqnalem pnntare indtutrlam : OKtcram polchram illam et amabHem nanltatem 
at Otmelo nan Tenit, qaod ei boa pnedhc- pnestemas. * Tnterdlcendte Tf^Mn, 
erat, enm ddem senrirent domino et par- somni panio loni^ores concillandi. Alto- 
fee ooerfa lavare Illam Oameloa reeusas- mams, cap. 7. Somnns sapra modum 
«et, paoIo pott «t Ipriin eatem, et totam prodeet, qaorfannodo concfliandai. PIto. 
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protracted longer than ordinaiy, if it may be, as being an 
especial help." It moistens and fattens the body, concocts, 
and helps digestion (as we see in dormice, and those Alpine 
mice that sleep all winter,) which Gresner speaks of, when 
thej are so found sleeping under the snow in the dead of 
winter, as fat as butter. It expels cares, pacifies the mind, 
refresheth the weary limbs afler long work : 

1 " Somne, quies rerum, placidissime somne deomm, 
Pax aiiimi, quern cnra fugit, qui corpora dam 
Fessa ministeriis mulces reparasque labor!.** 

" Sleep, rest of things, pleasing deity, 
Peace of the soul, which cares dost crucify, 
Weary bodies refresh and mollify." 

The chiefest thing in all physic, * Paracelsus calls it, omnia 
arcana gemmarum superans et metaUorum* The fittest time 
is ' '* two or three hours after supper, when as the meat is 
now settled at the bottom of the stomach, and 'tis good to lie 
on the right side first, because at that site the liver doth rest 
under the stomach, not molesting any way, but heating him 
as a fire doth a kettle, that is put to it Afler the first sleep 
'tis not amiss to lie on the led side, that the meat may the 
better descend ; " and sometimes again on the belly, but never 
on the back. Seven or eight hours is a competent time for a 
melancholy man to rest, as Crato thinks ; but as some do, to 
lie in bed and not sleep, a day, or half a day together, to give 
assent to pleasing conceits and vain imaginations, is many 
ways pernicious. To procure this sweet moistening sleep, it's 
best to take away the occasions (if it be possible) that hinder 
if, and then to use such inward or outward remedies, which 
may cause it. Constat hodie (saith Boissardus in his tract 
de magidj ccq). 4,) multos ita fascinari ut noctes irUegras exi- 
gant insomnes, summd inquiettidme animorum ei corporum ; 
many cannot sleep for witches and fascinations, which are too 

» OTld. « Tn Hippoc. Aphorinn. in tali docubitu Jecnr nub T«ntrieu1o qui- 

* Crato. cons. 21, lib. 2. duabus aut tri- eiwat, non frraTans aed cibum calfiiciens, 

bos horifl post coenam, quum jam cibus perinde ac ignis lebetem qui llli admove- 

ad fUndara Tentricoli r^ederit. primum tur; pont primuoi somnnm <,uiesoea- 

•nper latere dextro quiescendum, quod dum lat4>r« fflnidtro, fte. 
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familiar iu some places ; they call it dare alicui malam noC' 
tern. But the ordinary causes are heat and dryness, which 
must first be removed ; ^ a hot and dry brain never sleeps 
well ; grief, fears, cares, expectations, anxieties, great busi- 
nesses, *In aurem utramque otiose ut dormias, and all violent 
j^rturbations of the mind, must in some sort be qualified, be- 
fore we can hope for any good repose. He that sleeps in the 
daytime, or is in suspense, fear, any way troubled in mind, 
or goes to bed upon a full 'stomach, may never hope for 
quiet rest in the night ; nee enim meritoria somnos admittunty 
as the ^ poet saith ; inns and such like troublesome places are 
not for sleep ; one calls hostler, another tapster, one cries and 
fihouts, another sings, whoops, halloos, 

S" absentem cantat araicam, 
Mult& prolntus vapp& nauta atqae viator.** 

Who not accustomed to such noises can sleep amongst them ? 
He that will intend to take his rest must go to bed ammo 
securoj quieto et libero, with a * secure and composed mind, in 
a quiet place : omnia nocHs erunt placida compdsta quiete ; 
and if that will not serve, or may not be obtained, to seek 
then such means as are requisite. To lie in clean linen and 
sweet; before he goes to bed, or in bed, to hear '"sweet 
music," which Ficinus commends, lib, 1, cap, 24, or as Jober- 
tus, med, pract. lib. 3, cap. 10, '^^to read some pleasant au- 
thor till he be asleep, to have a basin of water still dropping 
by his bedside," or to lie near that pleasant murmur, lene 
sonantis aqtue. Some floodgates, arches, falls of water, like 
London Bridge, or some continuate noise which may benumb 
the senses, lenis mohis, silentium et tenebrce^ turn et ipsa volun' 
tas somnos faciunt ; as a gentle noise to some procures sleep, 

1 Saepttu acddit melaoohoUcis, nt nim- their abseat rweethearte/' * Seposltis 

lam ezsieeato cerebro rigiliis attenaen- curia omnibos quantnm fieri potest, una 

tar. Ficinas, lib. 1, cap. 29. * Ter. cam Testibus, &c. Kirkst. ^ Ad ho- 

** Thai joa may ileep calmly on either ram somnl aoren saavibtiH canttbuH et ao> 

ear.** s Ut ris nocte leTi«, sit tibi csena nin delinire. ^ Lectio jucunda, aut 

bnrrlfl. * JoTen. Sat. 8. ' Hor. Ser. sermo, ad quern attentior animufl conTer- 

ttb. 1, Sat. 5. *^ The tipsy sailor and his titur. aut aqua ab alto in subjectam pel 

InftelUng companion sing the praises of Tim delabatur, Ite. Ovid. 
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80, which Bernardinus Tilesius, lib, de somno^ well ch&ervts^ 
silence, In a dark room, and the will itself, is most available 
to others. Pi«) commends frications, Andrew Borde a good 
draught of strong drink before one goes to bed ; I saj, a nut- 
meg and ale, or a good draught of muscadine^ with a toast 
and nutmeg, or a posset of the same, which many use in a 
morning, but methinks, for such as have dry brains, are much 
more proper at night ; some prescribe a ^ sup of vinegar as 
they go to bed, a spoonful, saith j£tius, Tetrabib. Kb. 2, $er. 2, 
c€^. 10, lib, 6, cap. 10, .jiS^neta, lib. 3, c(xp. 14, Piso, **a 
little after meat, ^ because it rarefies melancholy, and procures 
an appetite to sleep." DancU. ab AUomctr. eap^ 7, and Me^- 
curialis approve of it, if the malady proceed from the 'spleen. 
Salust. Salvian. lib. 2, cap. 1, de rented. Hercules de Saxo- 
ni&, in Pan. jElianus Montaltus, de morb. capitis, cap. 28, de 
melan. are altogether against it. Lod. Mercatus, de inter, 
Morb. cau. lib. 1, ccq). 17, in some cases doth allow it ^Rha- 
sis seems to deliberate of it, though Simeon commend it (in 
sauce peradventure) he makes a question of it ; as for baths, 
fomentations, oils, potions, simples or compounds, inwardly 
taken to this purpose, ' I shall speak of them elsewhere. If, 
in the midst of the night, when they lie awake, which n Bsoal 
to toss and tumble, and not sleep, ^Ranzovius would have 
them, if it be in warm weather, to rise and walk three cr four 
turns (till they be cold) about the chamber, and thmi go to 
bed again. 

Against fearful and troublesome dreams. Incubus and such 
inconveniences, wherewith melancholy men are molested, the 
ber^t remedy is to eat a light supper, and of sudi meats as 
are easy of digestion, no hare, venison, beef, Ac, not to lie 
on his back, not to meditate or think in the daytime of any 
terrible objects, or especially talk of them before he goes to 
bed. For, as he said in Lucian after such conference, Bisc" 
ates somniare mihi videor, I can think of nothing but hobgob- 

1 Aced mrbitlo. * Attenuat melan- * Cout. 1, tract. 9. meditandum de aoeto 
ehoUam, et ad conclliaadum lomnum Ju- & S«ct. 6, Memb. 1, Sabiect. 6. * lib 
vat * Quod Uenl aintum conTenUt. de aanlt. tnenda. 
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fins ; and as Tully notes, ^ ^ for the most part our speeches in 
the daytime cause our £u3tasy to work upon the like in our 
sleep,'* which Ennius writes of Homer: Et cams in somnis 
leporis vestigia lairai .* as a dog dreams of a hare, so do men 
on such subjects they thought on last 

s ^ Sonmia quiB mentes ludant volitautibns nmbris, 
Neo delubra deCLm, nee ab aethere numina mittnnt, 
Sed sibi qaisqne facit," &c. 

For that cause when Ptolemy, king of Egypt, had posed the 
serenty interpreters in order, and asked the nineteenth man 
what would make one sleep quietly in the night, he told him, 
• " the best way was to have divine and celestial meditations, 
and to use honest actions in the daytime." ^ Lod. Vives won- 
ders how schoolmen could sleep quietly, and were not terrified 
in the night, or walk in the dark, they had such monstrous 
questions, and thought of such terrible matters all day long." 
They had need, amongst the rest, to sacrifice to god Mor- 
pheus, whom * Philostratus paints in a white and black coat, 
with a horn and ivory box full of dreams, of the same col- 
ours, to signify good and bad. If you will know how to 
interpret them, read Artemidorus, Sambucus and Cardan; 
but how to help them, • I must refer you to a more conven- 
ient place. 

1 1n Som. Sclp. fit enlm ftre at cogita- ows, — we caiue them to onrselTes." 

tionee nostne et aranoiifeB paitent allqnld * Opttmnxn de ooeleetibas et honestis med- 

in flomno, quale de Homero acribit Eani- Itari, et ea facere. * Lib. 8, de caosis 

us, de quo videlicet aaopiMlmi Tigilans cor. art. tam mlra monstra qunetionum 

■olebat cogitare et loqul. * Aristae saepe nasountur inter eot, ut mirer eoe 

hist. " Ndtber the ebrinee of the |(Odi, interdum in tomnilB non terrerlf aut de 

nor the deities themselTes, send down illis in tenebris audere rerba flhoere, adeo 

fimn the heaTcos thoee dnams wl&ieh res sunt monftnxne. * Iison. lib. 1. 

mookoor mindi with tliese flitting shad- * Sect. 6, Memb. 1, Sube. 6. 
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MEMB. VI. 

SuBSEGT. I. — Perturbations of the Mind rectified. jFVom 
Himself, by resisting to the tUmost, confessing Ins Grief to a 
Friend, Sfc, 

Whosoever he is that shall hope to care this maladj in 
himself or any other, must first rectify these passions and 
perturbations of the mind ; the chiefest core consists in them. 
A quiet mind is that voluptas, or summum bonwn of Epica- 
rus; non dolere, curis vacare, animo tnmquiUo esse, not to 
grieve, but to want cares, and to have a quiet soul, is the onlj 
pleasure of the world, as Seneca truly recites his opinion, not 
that of eating and drinking, which injurious Aristotle mali- 
ciously puts upon him, and for which he is still mistaken, 
male audit et vapulat, slandered without a cause, and lashed 
by all posterity. ^ " Fear and sorrow, therefore, are espe- 
cially to be avoided, and the mind to be mitigated with mirth, 
constancy, good hope; vain terror, bad objects are to be 
removed, and all such persons in whose companies they be 
not well pleased." Gualter Bruel, Femelius, consiL 43, Mer- 
curialis, consiL 6, Piso, Jacchinus, cap. 15, in 9 Rhasis, 
Capivaccius, Hildeshcim, &c., all inculcate this as an especial 
means of their cure, that their ^ *' minds be quietly pacified, 
vain conceits diverted, if it be possible, with terrors, cares, 
' fixed studies, cogitations, and whatsoever it is that shall any 
way molest or trouble the soul," because that otherwise there 
is no good to be done. * " The body's mischiefs," as Plato 
proves, " proceed from the soul ; and if the mind be not first 
Hatisfied, the body can never be cured." Alcibiades raves 
(saith * Maximus Tyrius) and is s' ''v, his furious desu^ss cjuTy 

1 Animl pertnrbatlones pnmmi ftigien- \A.h anbrertendse, terrores ab animc n 

d», tnctUM potiMdmum et tristitia: eo- moTendi. * Ab omni flxa oogitatknie 

ruinque Inco aiiiinuM d«inulcendu8 hilar- quoyiflinodo arertAntur. ^Ounctama- 

ItHtt*. anlml coiiHtAiitla, bona fipe; rcmo- Ut corporia ab anfrao prooednnt, qiue nU 

T(Mi>U terrores, eteoruiii conRortium quos curentur, corpus curarl mlDime potest, 

Don prol>ant. > Phantaslie eorum plac- Charmid. * Disputat. An morlii gm- 
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him from Ljceus to the pleading place, thence to the sea, so 
into Sicily, thence to Lacedaemon, thence to Persia, thence 
to Samos, then again to Athens ; Critias tyrannizeth over all 
the city ; Sardanapalus is lovesick ; these men are ill-affected 
all, and can never be cured, till their minds be otherwise 
qualified. Crato, therefore, in that ofien-cited Counsel of 
his for a nobleman his patient, when he had sufficiently in- 
formed him in diet, air, exercise, Venus, sleep, concludes with 
these as matters of greatest moment, Quod reliquum est^ ant' 
nuB accidentia corrigantur, from which alone proceeds melan- 
choly ; they are the fountain, the subject, the hinges whereon 
it turns, and must necessarily be reformed. * " For anger 
stirs choler, heats the blood and vital spirits ; sorrow on the 
other side refrigerates the body, and extinguisheth natural 
heat, overthrows appetite, hinders concoction, dries up the 
temperature, and perverts the understanding ; " fear dissolves 
the spirits, infects the heart, attenuates the soul ; and for these 
causes all passions and perturbations must, to the utmost of 
our power and most seriously, be removed, ^lianus Mon- 
taltus attributes so much to them, *^ that he holds the rectifi- 
cation of them alone to be sufficient to the cure of melan- 
choly in most patients.** Many are fully cured when they 
have seen or heard, &c, enjoy their desires, or be secured 
und satisfied in their minds ; Galen, the common master of 
them all, from whose fountain they fetch water, brags, lib. 1, 
de san, tuend. that he, for his part, hath cui*ed divers of this 
infirmity, solum animis ad rectum institutis, by right settling 
alone of their minds. 

Yea, but you will here infer, that this is excellent good 
indeed if it could be done ; but how shall it be effected, by 
whom, what art, what means ? hie labor, hoc opus est. *Tis 
a natural infirmity, a most powerful adversary, all men are 

Tiores corporis an animl. Renoldo iDter- destroit, ooDCOctionem impedit, corpus 

Eret. at pamm absit & furore, rapftur i exuiccat. intellectum pervertit. Quamo- 

yceo In ooncionem, 4 condone ad mare, 4 brem hsec omnia prorsua vitanda suntjel 

mart in Siciliam, kc. i Ira bilem moTet, pro Tirili fugienda. > De mel. cap. 28, 

■aoguinem adarit, ritales gpirltus accend- ex iilis solum remedinm ; mnlti ex 

It, mcBStitia anirersom corpus infti(;idat, anditis, Ice, sanati sunt, 
innatum extinguit. apiietitum 
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subject to passions, and melancholy above all others, as being 
distempered hj their innate humours, abundatice of choler 
adust, weakness of parts, outward occurrences ; and how shall 
thej be avoided ? the wisest men, greatest philosophetB of 
most excellent wit, reason, judgment, divine spirits^ cannol 
moderate themselves in this behalf; such as are soand in 
bodj and mind, Stoics, heroes, Homer's gods, all tu^ passioii- 
ate, and furiously carried sometimes ; and how shall we that 
are already crazed, fracti animis, sick in body, si^k in mind, 
resist ? we cannot perform it. You may advise and giv« 
good precepts, as who cannot ? But how shall they be put 
in practice ? I may not deny but our passions are violent, 
and tyrannize of us, yet there be means to curb them ; though 
they be headstrong, they may be tamed, they may be qualified, 
if he himself or his friends will but use their honest endeav- 
ours, or make use of such ordinary helps as are ccHnmonly 
prescribed. 

He himself (1 say) ; from the patient himself the first and 
chiefest remedy must be had ; for if he be averse, peevish, 
waspish, give way wholly to his passions, will not seek to be 
helped, or be ruled by his friends, how is it possible he should 
be cured ? But if he be willing, at least, gentle, tractable, 
and desire his own good, no doubt but he may magnam morhi 
deponere partem^ be eased at least, if not cured. He himself 
must do his utmost endeavour to resist and withstand the be- 
ginnings. Principiis ohstOy " Give not water passage, no not 
a little,** Ecclus. xxv. 27. If they open a little, they will 
make a greater breach at length. Whatsoever it is that run- 
neth in his mind, vain conceit, be it pleasing or displeasing, 
which so much affects or troubleth him, * " by all possible 
means he must withstand it, exi)el those vain, false, frivolous 
imaginations, absurd conceits, feigned fears and sorrows ; 
from which," saith Piso, '* this disease primarily proceeds, 

1 Pro Tiribuii annitendam in pnedictiSf titia qnaeennqira mbierit propnlMtor, 

turn in allix. i qulbiu malum vclut 4 aat aliud aj^ndo, aut ratione penoadeB* 

primarift causft occasionem nactum eot, do eamm matatioDcm rablfeb Ambm*. 
Imagiuatioijes absurdad foUeeque et moea- 
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^d takes his first occasion or beginning, hj doing something 
or other that shall be opposite unto them, thinking of some- 
thing else, persuading by reason, or howsoever to make a 
sudden alteration of them." Though he have hitherto run in 
a full career, and precipitated himself, following his passions, 
giving reins to his appetite, let him now stop upon a sudden, 
curb himself in ; and as ^ Lemnius adviseth, ^ strive against 
with all his power, to the utmost of his endeavour, and not 
cherish those fond imaginations, which so covertly creep into 
his mind, most pleasing and amiable at firsts but bitter as gall 
at last, and so headstrong, that by no reason, art, counsel, or 
persuasion, they may be shaken off." Though he be far 
gone, and habituated unto such fantastical imaginations, yet 
us 'TuUy and Plutarch advise, let him oppose, fortify, or 
prepare himself against them, by premeditation, reason, or as 
we do by a ci*ooked staff, bend himself another way. 

* ^ Tu tamen interea elTugito quae tristia mentem 
Solicitant, procul esse jube curasque metumqne 
Pallentem, ulti'ices iras, sint omnia l»ta/* 
** In the mean time expel them from thy mind. 
Pale fears, sad cares, and griefs which do it grind, 
Revengeful anger, pain and discontent, 
Let all thy soni be set on merriment.** 

Oura$ toUe graves, irasci crede profanum. If it be Idle- 
ness hath caused this infirmity, or that he perceive himself 
given to solitariness, to walk alone, and please his mind with 
fond imaginations, let him by all means avoid it ; 'tis a bosom 
enemy, 'tis delightful melancholy, a friend in show, but a 
secret devil, a sweet poison, it will in the end be his undoing ; 
let him go presently, task or set himself a work, get some 
good company. If he proceed, as a gnat flies about a candle 
so long till at length he bum his body, so in the end he will 
undo himself; if it be any harsh object, ill company, let him 
presently go from it. If by his own default, through ill diet, 

1 Lib. % e. 16, de occult, nat. Qulsqnlfl anfano, blandM ab initio «t amabilMU led 

bole malo obnoziiu eat, acriter obaiiitat, quae adeo coDTalemnnt. at nalia ratlont 

et Bummacuraoblaetetar. n«c alio modo exeuti queant. iSTnao. ad ApoUoaium 

foraat ImaglQationHi tadte obrepentes * Pracastorius. 
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bad air, want of exercise, &c., let him now begin to reform 
himself. " It would be a perfect remedy against all (irrup- 
tion, if" as ^ Roger Bacon hath it, " we could but moderate 
ourselves in those six non-natural things." •" If it be any 
disgrace, abuse, temporal loss, calumny, death of friends, im- 
prisonment, banishment, be not troubled with it, do not fear, 
be not angry, grieve not at it, but with all courage sustain it." 
(Grordonius lib, 1, c. 15, cfe conser, vit) T\i eowtra audeniior 
ito, • If it be sickness, ill success, or any adversity that hath 
caused it, oppose an invincible courage, " fortify thyself by 
Grod's word, or otherwise," mala bonis persuadendOf set pros- 
perity against adversity, as we refresh our eyes by seeing 
some pleasant meadow, fountain, picture, or the like ; recreate 
thy mind by some contrary object, with some more pleasing 
meditation divert thy thoughts. 

Yea, but you infer again, facile consilium damns aU%$^ we 
can easily give counsel to others ; every man, as the saying 
is, can tame a shrew but he that hath her ; si hie esses, aUter 
sentires ; if you were in our misery, you would find it other- 
wise, 'tis not so easily performed. We know this to be true ; 
we should moderate ourselves, but we are furiously carried, 
we cannot make use of such precepts, we are overcome, sick, 
mali saniy distempered and habituated to these courses, we 
can make no resistance ; you may as well bid him that is dis- 
eased not to feel pain, as a melancholy man not to fear, not 
to be sad ; 'tis within his blood, his brains, his whole tem- 
perature, it cannot be removed But he may choose whether 
he will give way too far unto it, he may in some sort correct 
himself. A philosopher was bitten with a mad dog, and as 
the nature of that disease is to abhor all waters, and liquid 
things, and to think still they see the picture of a dog before 

1 Eplst. de Mcretls artb et natam, cap. pro alia re, neo iraacaiia, dm tiin«aa, mo 

T,de retard. Mn. Reinedlumesaot contra doleafi, aed cum sumzna pneMntia hne 

cormptionem propriam. si quilibet exer- sustineas. « Quodsi incommoda adT«r» 

(eret n^men Banitatifl, quod con8ifltit in sltatis infortunia hoc malum ioTexerlnt, 

rebuB sex non uatumlibua. < Pro ali- hisinfhtrtum animumoppoDaa^DelTerbo 

quo Titupurio nou iiidignerifl. noc pro ejuitque fiducia te suffuleUs, flto. Lem- 

amiMiono alicujus rei, pro morto alicu- i^ub, lib. 1, c. 16. 
Jus, nee pro carcere, nee pro exilio, nnc. 
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them : he went for all ibis, reluctant^ m. to the bath, and see- 
ing there (as he thought) in the water the picture of a dog, 
with reason overcame this conceit, quid cani cum balneoJ 
what should a dog do in a bath ? a mere conceit. Thou 
thinkest thou hearest and seest devils, black men, &c., 'tb not 
so, 'lis thy corrupt fiuitasy ; settle tliine inui^nution, thou art 
well. Thou thinkest thou hast a great nose, thou art sick, 
every man ob^rves thee, laughs thee to scorn ; persuade thy- 
self 'lis no such matter j this is fear only, and vain suspicion. 
Thou ai-t discontent, thou art sad and heavy ; but why ? upon 
what ground ? consider of it ; thou art jealous, timorous, sus- 
picious ; for what cau^e P examine it thoroughly, thou shalt 
find none at all, or such as is to be contemned, such as thou 
wilt surely deride, and contemn in thysejf, when it is past. 
Bule thyself then with reason, satisfy thyself, aceusiom thy- 
self wean thyself from such fond conceits, vain fears, strong 
imaginations, restless thoughts. Thou mayest do it ; E»t in 
»obit auueicere (as Plutarch .saith), we may frame ourselves 
as we will. As he that useth an upright shoe, may correct 
the obliquity, or crookedness, by wearing it on the other side ; 
we may overcome passions if we wilL Quieqmd tibi im- 
ptravii animiu oUitmit (as 'Seneca saith) nuBi lam fori 
affictui, ut turn cUtciplijid perdomentur, whatsoever the wil! 
desires, she may command ; no such cruel affections, but by 
discipline they may be tamed ; voluntarily thou wilt not do 
(his or that, which thou oughtest to do, or refrain, &c., but 
when thou art lashed like a dull jade, thou wilt reform it ; 
fear of a whip will make thee do, or not do. Do that volun- 
tarily then which thou canst do, and must do by compubion ; 
tbou mayest refrain if thou wilt, and master thine affections. 
• " As in a dty (saith Melanclhon) they do by stubborn, rebel- 
lious rogues, that will not submit themselves to political judg- 
ment, compel them by force ; so must we do by our affections. 

I lib. 1. Aa In. < Cip, 8. dr klfcct. kllMtam, Dumbn ftiru nrwnnirli innt. 

ulm. ut In dTltUlbai HaCimum qui n rvnt In quod tl 

un sidnnt fMOna hnperlo il coMtl— "" ' " ■—■ 

nnt; lt> Dan* nobb Indidlt iltonm 
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If the heart wiD not laj aside those vicioos motions, and tiic 
fiuitasj those food imaginations, we have another form of gov« 
emmeot to enforce and refrain our outward members, that 
they be not led by our passions. If i^petite will not obey, 
let the moving faculty OTemile her, let her resist and compel 
her to do otherwise.** In an ague the appetite vroald drink ; 
Bore eyes that itch would be nibbed ; but reason saith no, and 
therefore the moving fiiculty will not do it Our fiintasy 
would intrude a thousand fears, suspicions, chimeras upon us, 
but we have rea-K>n to resist, yet we let it be overborne by 
our appetite ; ^ ^ imagination enforceth spirits, which, by an 
admirable league of nature, compel the nerves to obey, and 
they our several limbs ; " we give too much way to oar pas- 
sions. And as to him that is sick of an ague, all things are 
distasteful and unpleasant, non ex cibi vitio, saith Plutarch, 
not in the meat, but in our taste : so many things are offen- 
sive to us, not of themselves, but out of our corrupt judgment, 
jealousy, suspicion, and the like ; we pull these mischief 
upon our own heads. 

If then our judgment be so depraved, our reason over 
ruled, will precipitated, that we cannot seek our own good, 
or moderate ourselves, as in this disease commonly it is, the 
best way for ease is to impart our misery to some friend, not 
to smother it up in our own breast ; alitur vitium cresciique 
tegendo^ &&, and that which was most offensive to us, a 
cause of fear and grief, quod nunc te coquit^ another hell ; for 
*strangulat inclu$u$ dolor cUque exmstuai intuSy grief con- 
cealed strangles the soul ; but when as we shall but impart 
it to some discreet, trusty, loving friend, it is ' instantly re- 
moved, by his counsel happily, wisdom, persuasion, advice, 
his good means, which we could not otherwise apply unto 
ourselves. A friend's counsel is a charm, like mandrake 
wine, curm sopit ; and as a ^ bull tliat is tied to a fig-tree 

I Imafftnatio Impelllt ipiritui. et lode Trist. Ub. 6. * PaxUoipM iiid« oalaml- 

Derrl morentur, Jtc, et obtempennt tatis noctrte sunt, et TMut ezoimrata tai 

linadtnatloni et appetiiui mlr&bUi fodere, eos sarcina onere leTimnr. Ailtt. Mh. 

adcxnquendamquodjubeiit. tOriil. Ub. 9. « CameFariof, Imbl. 28, ewt S 
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becomes gentle on a sudden (which some, saith ^Plutarch, 
interpret of good words), so is a savage, obdurate heart 
mollified by fair speeches. " All adversity finds ease in com- 
plaining, (as ^ Isidore holds,) and 'tis a solace to relate it,'" 
"'Ayai^de TTopoi^ffic^crrtp iroifKw. Friends' <;onfabuIations are 
'^ comfortable at all times, as fire in winter, shade in summer, 
quale sopor fessis in gramine, meat and drink to him that is 
hungry or athirst ; Democritus's collyrium is not so sov- 
ereign to the eyes as this is to the heart ; good words are 
cheerful and powerful of themselves, but much more from 
friends, as so many props, mutually sustaining each other 
like ivy and a wall, which Camerarius hath well illustrated 
in an emblem. Lenit animum simplex vel scepe narratio, the 
simple narration many times easeth our distressed mind, and 
in the midst of greatest extremities ; so divers have been re- 
lieved, by * exonerating themselves to a faithful friend; he 
sees that which we cannot see for passion and discontent, 
he pacifies our minds, he will ease our pain, assuage our 
anger; quanta inde voluptas, quanta securitas, Chrysostom 
adds, what pleasure, what security by that means ! * '* Noth- 
ing so available, or that so much refresheth the soul of man." 
Tully, as I remember, in an epistle to his dear friend Atti- 
cus, much condoles the defect of such a friend. *''I live 
here (saith he) in a great city, where I have a multitude of 
acquaintance, but not a man of all that company with whom 
I dare familiarly breathe, or freely jest. Wherefore I ex- 
pect thee, I desire thee, I send for thee ; for there be many 
things which trouble and molest me, which had I but thee in 
presence, I could quickly disburden myself of in a walking 
discourse." The like, perad venture, may he and he say with 
that old man in the comedy, 



1 Srmpoa. lib. 6, cap. 10. * Bplst. 8, turb* magna neminem reperlre poMiiiniia 

lib. 8. AdTena fbrtuna habet In qaere- quocum suspirare fkmillariter ant jooarl 

Us leTamentum : et tnalorum relatio, &c. libera possimua. Qoare te ezpectamus, 

> AUoquiuiu chari Jurat, et solamen ami> te desideramus, te arceMiimu«. Malta 

ri. Euiblem. 54, cent. 1. * As David sunt enim quae me solicitant et angunt, 

ild to Jonathan, 1 Bam. zz. & Seneca, qus mihi Tideor auras tuaa nactua, unlua 

BpiMt. 67. * lllc in civitate magna et ambulationis nermone exhaurire poue 
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^ Nemo est meomm amlcomm hodie, 
Apud qaem expromere occulta mea audeam/' ^ 

and much inconvenience may both he and he suffer in the 
mean time by \U He or he, or whosoever then labours of 
this malady, by all means let him get some trusty friend, 
^Semper habens Pylademque aliquem qui curei Orestemy a 
Py lades, to whom freely and securely he may open himself. 
For as in all other occurrences, so it is in this. Si quit in 
ccdum ascendissetf &c^ as he said in ' Tully, if a man hail 
gone to heaven, " seen the beauty of the skies," stars errant^ 
fixed, &c., insuavis erit admiratio, it will do him no pleasure, 
except he have somebody to impart to what he hath seen. 
It is the best thing in the world, as ^ Seneca therefore ad- 
viseth in such a case, ^ to get a trusty friend, to whom we 
may freely and sincerely pour out our secrets ; nothing so 
delighteth and easeth the mind, as when we have a prepared 
bosom, to which our secrets may descend, of whose con- 
science we are assured as our own, whose speech may ease 
our succourless estate, counsel relieve, mirth expel our 
mourning, and whose very sight may be acceptable unto 
us." It was the counsel which that politic *Commineu3 
gave to all princes, and others distressed in mind, by oc- 
casion of Charles Duke of Burgundy, that was much per- 
plexed, " lirst to pray to Grod, and lay himself open to him, 
and then to some special friend, whom we hold most dear, 
to tell all our grievances to him ; nothing so forcible to 
strengthen, recreate, and heal the wounded soul of a miser- 
able man." 

1 ** I hftre not a sinf^Ie IHend this dar lenfatt, sententia eonsiliam ezjwdiat, hi- 

to whom I dare dificlose my mcrets." laritas tristitiam diwipet, conspectosque 

< OviJ. 3 De amicitia. < De tran- Ipw delectet. A Comment. 1. 7. Ad 

quil. c. 7. optimum mt amicum fidelem I)eum coufugiamuB, et peoeatU Teniam 

nancisci in quern iiecreta nostra iufuuda- prucemur, inde ad amicos, et coi piuii> > 

mus ; nihil acqud oblectntauimum, qu&m mum tribuimu«, noe patefitciamus totoe. 

ubi dnt praeparata pcctora. in quie tut6 et animi vulnus quo afljigimnr; nitiil ad 

wcreta desoendant, quorum con-scieutia reficiendum auimum effi^wius. 
nque ao taa : quorum sermo soUtudiuem 
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SuBSEGT. IL — ffeip from Friends hy Counsel, Comfort^ fait 
and foul Means, toitty Devices, Satisfaction, Alteration of 
his Course of lAfe, removing Objects, Sfc. 

When the patient of himself is not able to resist, or over- 
come these heart-eating passions, his friends or physician 
mast be ready to supply that which is wanting. Su€B erit 
humanitatis et sapientiiE (which ^ Tully enjoineth in like case) 
siquid erratum, curare, aut improvisum, sud diligentid cor^ 
rigere. They must all join; nee satis medico, saith 'Hip- 
pocrates, suum fecisse officium, nisi suum qtioque legrotus, 
suum astantes, &c First, they must especially beware, a 
melancholy discontented person (be it in what kind of melan- 
choly soever) never be left alone or idle ; but as physicians 
prescribe physic, cum custodid, let them not be lefl unto 
themselves, but with some company or other, lest by that 
means they aggravate and increase their disease ; non oportet 
agros hujusmodi esse solos vel inter ignotos, vel inter eos quos 
non amant aut negligunt, as Rod. a Fonseca, torn. 1, consuL 
35, prescribes. Lugentes custodire solemus (saith * Seneca) 
ne solitudine male utantur ; we watch a sorrowfiil person, 
lest he abuse his solitariness, and so should we do a melan- 
choly man ; set him about some business, exercise or recrea- 
tion, which may divert his thoughts, and still keep him other- 
wise intent ; for his fantasy is so restless, operative and quick, 
that if it be not in perpetual action, ever employed, it will 
work upon itself, melancholize, and be carried away instantly 
with some fear, jealousy, discontent, suspicion, some vain con- 
ceit or other. If his weakness be such that he cannot dis- 
cern what is amiss, correct, or satisfy, it behooves them by 
counsel, comfort, or persuasion, by fair or foul means, to 
alienate his mind, by some artificial invention, or some con- 
trary persuasion, to remove all objects, causes, companies, 
occasions, as may any ways molest him, to humour him, 
please him, divert him, and if it be possible, by altering his 

1 Ep Q. tnt. s Aphor. prim. * Bplft. 10. 
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course of life, to give him security and satisfaction. If he 
conceal his grievances, and will not be known of them. 
* " they must observe by his looks, gestures, motions, fantasy, 
what it is that offends," and then to apply remedies unto him ; 
many are instantly cured, when their minds are satisfied. 
' Alexander makes mention of a woman, *' that by reason of 
her husband's long absence in travel, was exceeding peevish 
and melancholy, but when she heard her husband was re- 
turned, beyond all expectation, at the first sight of him, she 
was freed from all fear, without help of any other physic 
restored to her former health." Trincavellius, consiL 12, HL 
1, hath such a story of a Venetian, that being much troubled 
with melancholy, • " and ready to die for grief, when he heard 
his wife was brought to bed of a son, instantly recovered." 
As Alexander concludes, * " If our imaginations be not in- 
veterate, by this art they may be cured, especially if they 
proceed from such a cause." No better way to satisfy, than 
to remove the object, cause, occasion, if by any art or means 
j)Ossible we may find it out. If he grieve, stand in fear, be 
in suspicion, suspense, or any way molested, secure him, Sol- 
vitur malum, give him satisfaction, the cure is ended ; alter 
his course of life, there needs no other physic If the party 
be sad, or otherwise affected, ** consider (saith * Trallianus) 
the manner of it, all circumstances, and forthwith make a 
sudden alteration," by removing the occasions, avoid all ter- 
rible objects, heard or seen^ •"monstrous and prodigious 
aspects," tales of devils, spirits, ghosts, tragical stories; to 
such as are in fear they strike a great impression, renewed 
many times, and recall such chimeras and terrible fictions 
into their mind. ^ " Make not so much as mention of them 



1 Obserr&ndo motan, K^ttiii, manuif tall artifldo Imagf nationeci cunre oportet, 

pedes, oouloA, phantaKiam, Plso. > Mu- pneaerdm ubl malmn ab his reiat k pri- 
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in private talk, or a dumb show tending to that purpose ; such 
things (saith Gralateus) are offensive to their imaginations.** 
And to those that are now in sorrow, ^ Seneca *^ forbids all 
sad companions, and such as lament ; a groaning companion 
is an enemy to quietness." * Or if there be any such party 
at whose presence the patient is not well pleased, he must be 
removed ; gentle speeches, and fair means, must first be tried ; 
no harsh language used, or uncomfortable words; and not 
expel, as some do, one madness with another; he that so 
doth, is madder than the patient himself; " all things must be 
quietly composed ; eversa non evertenda, sed erigenda, things 
down must not be dejected, but reared, as Crato counselleth ; 
''^ he must be quietly and gently used," and we should not do 
anything against his mind, but by little and little effect it. 
As a horse that starts at a drum or trumpet, and will not en- 
dure the shooting of a piece, may be so manned by art, and 
animated, that he cannot only endure, but is much more gen- 
erous at the hearing of such things, much more courageous 
than before, and much delighteth in it : they must not be re- 
formed, ex ahruptOf but by all art and insinuation, made to 
such companies, aspects, objects they could not formerly away 
with. Many at first cannot endure the sight of a green 
wound, a sick man, which aflerward became good chirurgeons, 
bold empirics ; a horse starts at a rotten post afar off*, which 
coming near he quietly passeth. 'Tis much in the manner 
of making such kind of persons, be they never so averse 
from company, bashful, solitary, timorous, they may be made 
at last with those Roman matrons, to desire nothing more 
than in a public show, to see a full company of gladiators 
breathe out their last. 

If they may not otherwise be accustomed to brook such 
distasteful and displeasing objects, the best way then is gen- 

Hf Yt»l gwivu alterius Imaglnationi adum- horrent, pnemntia amorenda, noe §er- 

Vnro, Tidiementer molestum. Oalat de monibos ingratlii obtundeodi; si quis in* 

nor. cap. 7. i Tranquil. PrsDoIpue Mtniam ab intiania nic curari fefltiroet, et 

TtteDtur trintefl. et omnia deplorantes; protenre utitur, magis quam eegur inoa* 

tmoqaUUtati immicaB «it comes pertur- nit. Crato. contiil. 184, Scoltiii. ' Mol- 

t»tU8, omnia gemenn. * lUorum quo- liter ao luaTiter leger tractetur, nee ad«ft 

qiM hominum, k quorum cooiortio al»- adigatnr qua non curat. 
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erally to avoid them. Montanus, condL 229, to the Earl of 
Montfort, a courtier, and his melancholy patient, adviseth 
him to leave the court, bj reason of those continual discon- 
tents, crosses, abuses, ^ "• cares, suspicions, emulations, ambi- 
tion, anger, jealousy, which that place afforded, and which 
surely caused him to be so melancholy at the lirst ; " Maxima 
quaque domus servis est plena superhis ; a company of scof- 
fers and proud jacks are commonly conversant and attendant 
in such places, and able to make any man that is of a soft, 
quiet disposition (as many times they do) ex stulto tnsanum, 
if once they humour him, a very idiot, or stark mad. A 
thing too much practised in all common societies, and they 
have no better sport than to make themselves merry by abus- 
ing some silly fellow, or to take advantage of another man's 
weakness. In such cases as in a plague, the best remedy is 
ctto, longe, tarde ; (for to such a party, especially if he be 
apprehensive, there can be no greater misery,) to get him 
quickly gone far enough oiOT, and not to be over-hasty in his 
return. If he be so stupid that he do not apprehend it, his 
friends should take some order, and by their discretion supply 
that which is wanting in him, as in all other cases they ought 
to do. If they see a man melancholy given, solitary, averse 
from company, please himself with such private and vain 
meditations, though he delight in it, they ought by all means 
seek to divert him, to dehort him, to tell him of the event 
and danger that may come of it If they see a man idle, 
that by reason of his means otherwise will betake himself to 
no course of life, they ought seriously to admonish him, he 
makes a noose to entangle himself, his want of employment 
will be his undoing. If he have sustained any great loss, 
suffered a repulse, disgrace, &c., if it be possible, relieve him. 
If he desire aught, let him be satisfied 5 if in suspense, fear, 
suspicion, let him be secured ; and if it may conveniently be, 
give him his heart's content ; for the body cannot be cured 

1 Ob susplciones, curas, aemulatlonem, minifltrat, et qiUB fceiBaent me l ancholy 
•mbition^in, ira«, &c., quas locus illo oom. 
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till the mind be satisfied. ^ Socrates, in Plato, would prescribe 
no physic for Charmides's headache, ** till first he had eased 
his troubled mind ; body and soul must be cured together, as 
bead and eyes." 

*^ Ocolam Don onrabis sine toto capite, 
Neo capnt sine toto oorpore, 
Neo totum corpus sine anima.*' 

If that may not be hoped or expected, yet ease him with 
comfort, cheerful speeches, fair promises, and good words, 
persuade him, advise him. ^Many," saith 'Galen, "have 
been cured by good counsel and persuasion alone." ^ Heavi- 
ness of the heart of man doth bring it down, but a good word 
rejoiceth it," Prov. xii. 25. ^ And there is he that speaketh 
words like the pricking of a sword, but the tongue of a wise 
man is health," ver. 18. Oratio namque saucii animi est 
remedzumj a gentle speech is the true cure of a wounded soul, 
as ^ Plutarch contends out of .^chylus and Euripides : '' if 
it be wisely administered it easeth grief and pain, as diverse 
remedies do many other diseases.*' 'Tis tncantationis instary 
a charm, €eshianit8 animt refrigerium, that true Nepenthe of 
Homer, which was no Indian plant, or feigned medicine, 
which Epidamna, Thonis's wife, sent Helena for a token, as 
Macrobius, 7 ScUumaLy Goropius Hermat lib. 9, Greg. Na- 
zianzen, and others suppose, but opportunity of speech ; for 
Helena's bowl, Medea's unction, Venus's girdle, Circe's cup, 
cannot so enchant, so forcibly move or alter as it doth. A 
letter sent or read will do as much ; muUum aUevor quum itsas 
Utercu legOy I am much eased, as * Tully wrote to Pomponius 
Atticus, when I read thy letters, and as Julianus the Apostate 
once signified to Maxim us the philosopher; as Alexandei 
slept with Homer's works, so do I with thine epistles, tanqtuxm 
P^Boniis medtcamentis, edsqtie assidue tanquam recentes ei 

1 Nbd prias animom torbaUMdmum nos non paacos aanaTimuB. animi moti- 

enriUnet; ocoli rine capite, oec corpiu bus ad debitum rerocatU, lib. 1, de sanit 

pIim animft cnrari potest. > E Gneoo. tuend. < Consol. ad Apollonium. Si 

" Ton fhall not cure the eye, unlem you quia aapienter et buo tempore adhibeat, 

erne the whole head also; nor the head, Remedia morblii diTersia direraa sunt; 

anlen the whole body; nor the whole dolentem eermo benlgnun fublerai 

body, onleM the bouI beeidee." > It • lib. 12, Spiat. 
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novas iteramus ; scribe ergo, et assidm scribe, or else come 
thyself; amictts ad amicum ventes. Assuredly a wise and 
well-spoken man may do what he will in such a case ; a good 
orator alone, as ^ Tully holds, can alter affections by power of 
his eloquence, *^ comfort such as are afflicted, erect such as 
are depressed, expel and mitigate fear, lust, anger," &c. And 
how powerful is the charm of a discreet and dear friend ? 
lUe regit dictis animos et temperat iras. What may not he 
eflfect ? As * Chremes told Menedemus, " Fear not, conceal 
it not, friend ! but tell me what it is that troubles thee, and 
I shall surely help thee by comfort, counsel, or in the matter 
itself." •Amoldus, lib, 1, breviar. cap, 18, speaks of a 
usurer in his time, that upon a loss, much melancholy and 
discontent, was so cured. As imagination, fear, grief, cause 
such passions, so conceits alone, rectified by good hope, coun- 
sel, <S&c, are able again to help ; and 'tis incredible how much 
they can do in such a case, as ^ Trincavellius illustrates by 
an example of a patient of his ; Porphyrins, the philosopher, 
in Plotiims's life (written by him), relates, that being in a 
discontented humour through insufferable anguish of mind, 
he was going to make away himself; but meeting by chance 
his master Plotinus, who perceiving by his distracted looks 
all was not well, urged him to confess his gi-ief ; which when 
he had heard, he used such comfortable speeches, that he 
redeemed him e faucibus Erebi, pacified his unquiet mind, 
insomuch that he was easily reconciled to himself, and much 
abashed to think afterwards that tie should ever entertain so 
vile a motion. By all means, therefore, fair promises, good 
words, gentle persuasions, are to be used, not to be too rigor- 
ous at first, * " or to insult over them, not to deride, neglect, 
or contemn, but rather," as Lemnius exhorteth, ** to pity, and 
by all plausible means to seek to redress them ; " but if satis- 

1 I>e nat. deorum, eonflolatur afflletofl, moos sio ouratam. qui multam peeu- 

deducit perterritos 4 timore, cupiditates niam ainiserat. * Lib. 1, coDril. IS. 

linprimLs, et iracundlan comprimit. Incr«dibile dlctn quantum Jnrent. 

* UeautOD. Act. 1, Scon. 1. Ne metue, & Nemo iittiusmodi conditionlg hominl'- 

ne verere, orede inquani mihi, aut con- bus insultet, aut ia illos sit Mrerior, 

lolando, aut oonfllUo, aut re Jurero. Terum miseiite potins indoleseat, t1- 



* NoTi foneratorem ararum apud cemque deploret. lib. S, cap. 16. 
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faction may not be had, mild courses, promises, comfortable 
speeches, and good counsel will not take place ; then as Chris- 
tophorus k Vega determines, lib. 3, cap. 14, de Mel. to handle 
them more roughly, to threaten and chide, saith ^Altomarus, 
terrify sometimes, or as Salvianus will have tliem, to be 
lashed and whipped, as we do by a starting horse, ^ that is 
affrighted without a cause, or as ' RhasLs adviseth, ^ one while 
to speak fair and flatter, another while to terrify and chide, 
as they shall see cAuse." 

When none of these precedent remedies will avail, it will 
not be amiss, which Savanarola and iBiian Montaltus so 
much commend, clavum clavo pellere^ ^ '' to drive out one pas- 
sion with another, or by some contrary passion,'* as they do 
bleeding at nose by letting blood in the arm, to expel ono 
fear with another, one grief with another. ^ Christophorus k 
Vega accounts it rational physic, nan alienum a ratione ; and 
Lemnius much approves it, ^ to use a hard wedge to a hard 
knot," to drive out one disease with another, to pull out a 
tooth, or wound him, to geld him, saith ^ Platerus, as they did 
epileptical patients of old, because it quite alters the temper- 
ature, that the pain of the one may mitigate the grief of the 
other ; ^ *' and I knew one that was so cured of a quartan 
ague, by the sudden coming of his enemies upon him." If 
we may believe * Pliny, whom Scaliger calls mendaciorum 
patrem, the father of hes, Q. Fabius Maximus, that renowned 
consul of Rome, in a battle fought with the king of the Allo- 
broges, at the river Isaurus, was so rid of a quartan ague. 
Valesius, in his controversies, holds this an excellent remedy, 
and if it be discreetly used in this malady, better than any 
physic 

1 Qtp. 7 Idem Ptoo Lanrentiiu, cap. 8. eap. 14. «Cap.8. Oaitntfo olim 4 reten- 

s Qaod timet nihil est, abi cogitur el ri- buus usa in morbia deeperatis, Jtc. ^ Lib. 

dai. * Una rice blandiantur, ana rice 1, cap. 5, sAc morbom morbo, ut clarum 

iiidem terrorem iucutiant. * Si Tero claro, retundimua, et malo nodo malam 

fneiit ex noro malo au'iito, vel ex animi cuneom adhibemus. NoTi ego qui ex 

aocldente, aut deamissionemercium^aut subito hostium incuna et inopi nato 

morte ainici, introducantur nora coiitia* tiniore quartanam depalerat. ^ Lib. 7} 

lift his qiUB ipsnm ad gaudia moveant ; de cap 50 In acie pagnans febre q uartana 

lioe semper niti debemun, &c. & Lib. 8, liberatus est. 

VOL. IX. 16 
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Sometimes again bj some ^ feigned lie, strange news, witty 
device, artificial invention, it is not amiss to deceive them. 
* "* As thej hate those," saith Alexander, ^ that neglect or de- 
ride, so thej will give ear to such as will soothe them up. If 
they saj they have swallowed frogs or a snake, by all meana 
grant it, and tell them you can easily cure it ; 'tis an ordp- 
nary thing. Philodotus, the physician, cured a melancholy 
king, that thought his head was off, by putting a leaden cap 
thereon ; the weight made him perceive it, and freed him of 
his fond imagination. A woman, in the said Alexander, 
swallowed a serpent as she thought ; he gave her a vomit, 
and conveyed a serpent, such as she conceived, into the basin ; 
upon the sight of it she was amended. The pleasantest 
dotage that ever I read, saith * Laurentius, W€is of a gentlc^- 
man at Senes in Italy, who was afraid to piss, lest all the 
town should be drowned ; the physicians caused the bells to 
be rung backward, and told him the town was on fire, where- 
upon he made water, and was immediately cured. Another 
supposed his nose so big, that he should dash it against the 
wall if he stirred ; his physician took a great piece of flesh, 
and holding it in his hand, pinched him by the nose, making 
him believe that flesh was cut from it. Forestus, obs. lib, 1, 
had a melancholy patient, who thought he was dead, ^ ** he 
put a fellow in a chest, like a dead man, by his bedside, and 
made him rear himself a little, and eat ; the melancholy man 
asked the counterfeit, whether dead men use to eat meat ? 
He told him yea ; whereupon he did eat likewise and was 
cured.'* Lemnius, lib. 2, cap, 6, e2e 4 complex, hath many 
such instances, and Jovianus Pontanus, lib. 4, cap. 2, 'of 
Wisd. of the like ; but amongst the rest I find one most 
memorable, registered in the * French chronicles of an advo- 
cate of Paris before mentioned, who believed verily he was 



1 JacehlnuB, c. 15, in 9 RhaidB, Mont, cura faeera. * Onp. 8, de mel. * d*. 

e»p. 26. * Lib. 1. cap. 16, arentantur tarn poAuIt ex Mtnlicoruin consiUo prop« 

eo8 qui comm aflbctuM rident, cont«m> eum, In quem alium ae mortaum flnitwi- 

naot. Si raiiaa et riperaw eotnediiwe se tem ponuit ; hic in dsta Jaoena, fte 

futant, ooaoedere dcbemun, et spem de ^ Senrw. 1560. 
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dead, && I read a multitude of examples of melancholj men 
cured bj such artificial inventions. 

SuBSECT. III. — Music a Remedy. 

Many and sundry are the means which philosophers and 
physicians have prescribed to exhilarate a sorrowful heart, to 
divert those fixed and intent cares and meditations, which in 
this malady so much ofiTend ; but in my judgment none so 
present, none so powerful, none so apposite as a cup of strong 
drink, mirth, music, and merry company. Ecclus. xl. 20. 
•*Wine and music rejoice the heart." ^Rhasis, conL 9, Tract. 
15, Altomarus, cap, 7, jElianus Montaltus, c, 26, Ficinus, 
Bened. Victor. Faventinus are almost immoderate in the 
commendation of it; a most forcible medicine ^Jacchinus 
calls it ; Jason Pratensis, ^' a most admirable thing, and 
worthy of consideration, that can so mollify the mind, and 
stay those tempestuous affections of it." Musica est mentis 
medictna moest(By a roaring-meg against melancholy, to rear 
and revive the languishing soul; '*' affecting not only the 
ears, but the very arteries, the vital and animal spirits, it 
erects the mind, and makes it nimble." Lemnius, instiL 
cap, 44. This it will effect in the most dull, severe and 
sorrowful souls, ^ " expel grief with mirth, and if there be 
any clouds, dust, or dregs of cares yet lurking in our 
thoughts, most powerfully it wipes them all away," Salisbur. 
poUU Uh, 1, cap, 6, and that which is more, it will perform 
all this in an instant ; ^ " Cheer up the countenance, expel 
austerity, bring in hilarity (Girald. Camb, cap, 12, Topog, 
Hiber,)^ inform our manners, mitigate anger;" Athenseus 
{Dipnasophtsi, lib. 14, cap. 10,) calleth it an infinite treas- 
ire to such as are endowed with it ; Dulcisanum reficit tristia 

1 In 9 Rhasis. Mtugnam Tim habet spirlcus tain Tltaleff turn animaleii ezcltat, 

mnsiea. * (^p. de Mania. Admiranda mentem reddens agilein, &c. * Masica 

profect6 res eat, et digna expendione, renuatate sua mentes severiores capita 

auod sonorum eoncinnitas mentem emol- &c. & Animofl tristes 8ubit6 exhilaratf 

mt, sistatque prooelio«as ipsius affec- nubilos rultufl wrenat. aunteritatem re- 

tiones. * Languena animus inde eriei- ponit, jucunditatem exponit, barbariem- 

tur et reririBclt, nee tam aures afBcTt, que fiM:itdeponeregentea, mores instituli* 

sad et sonita per arterial undique difTuflo. irannndiam mitlgat. 
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eorda mdosy Eobanus Hessus. Many other properties ^Ca^ 
siodorus, epist, 4, reckons up of this our divine mosicy not 
only to expel the greatest griefs, but *'it doth extenuate 
fears and furies, appeaseth cruelty, abateth heaviness, and to 
«uch as are watchful it causetli quiet rest; it takes away 
spleen and hatred," be it instrumental, vocal, with strings, 
wind, ^ QtUB a spiritu, sine manuum dexterttaie gubeme^ 
tuvy &c., it cures all irksomeness and heaviness of the soul. 
' Labouring men that sing to their work, can tell as much, 
and so can soldiers when they go to fight, whom terror of 
death cannot so nmch affright as the sound of trumpet, drum, 
fife, and such like music animates; mettu enim mortity as 
* Censorinus informeth us, mustrd depellitur, ^ It makes a 
child quiet,'' the nurse's song, and many times the sound of a 
trumpet on a sudden, bells ringing, a carman's whistle, a boy 
singing some ballad tune early in the street, alters, revives, 
recreates a restless patient that cannot sleep in the night, &c. 
In a word, it is so powerful a thing that it ravisheth the soul, 
regina sensuum, the queen of the senses, by sweet pleasure 
(which is a happy cure), and corporal tunes pacify our in- 
corporeal soul, sine ore loguenSy domincttum in animam 6a> 
ercet, and carries it beyond itself, helps, elevates, extends iL 
Scaliger, exercit. 302, gives a reason of those effects, • " be- 
cause the spirits about the heart take in that trembling and 
dancing air into the body, are moved together, and stirred up 
with it," or else the mind, as some suppose harmonically com- 
posed, is roused up at the tunes of music And 'tis not only 
men that are so affected, but almost all other creatures. 
You know the tale of Hercules Grallus, Orpheus, and Am- 
phion, fselices animas. Ovid calls them, that could scaca 
movere sono testudinisy &c., make stocks and stones, as well 
as beasts and other animals dance after their pipes ; the dog 
and hare, wolf and lamb; vicinumque lupo prcehuii agna 

1 Citham triflUdam Jucundat, timldos spiritus qui in corde agitaot tramulviin 

Airorea attenuat, cmentam Bfevitiam et submltanteni reripiunt aJirem in peo- 

bUinde reflcit, languornm, &c. « Pot. tuji, et iode excitantur, k ipirita miiaeu- 

Aretine. * Castillo, de aulic. lib. l,fol. li morentur, he. 
S7. 4 Ub de Natali, cap. 12. & Quod 
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laiuM ; damosw graculus, stridtUa comix^ et Jovis aquiloy as 
Philostratus describes it in his images, stood all gaping upon 
Orpheus ; and ^ trees pulled up bj the roots came to hear 
him, Et comitem quercum pinus arnica trahit. 

Arion made fishes follow him, which, as common experi- 
ence evinceth, 'are much affected with music All singing 
birds are much pleased with it, especially nightingales, if we 
may believe Calcagninus ; and bees amongst the rest, though 
thej be flying away, wh^n they hear any tingling sound, 
will tarry behind. ' ** Harts, hinds, horses, dogs, bears, are 
exceedingly delighted with it." Seal, exerc. 302. Elephants, 
Agrippa adds, lib. 2, cap. 24, and in Lydia in the midst of a 
lake there be certain floating islands (if ye will believe it), 
that afler music will dance. 

But to leave all declamatory speeches in praise ^ of divine 
music, I will confine myself to my proper subject : besides 
that excellent power it hath to expel many other diseases, it 
is a sovereign remedy against * despair and melancholy, and 
will drive away the devil himself. Canus, a Rhodian fiddler, 
in * Philostratus, when ApoUonius was inquisitive to know 
what he could do with his pipe, told him, ^ That he would 
make a melancholy man merry, and him that was merry 
much merrier than before, a lover more enamoured, a relig- 
ious man more devout." Ismenias the Theban, ^ Chiron the 
centaur, is said to have cured this and many other diseases 
by music alone ; as now they do those, saith ' Bodine, that 
are troubled with St Vitus's Bedlam dance. ^Timotheus, 
the musician, compelled Alexander to skip up and down, 
and leave his dinner (like the tale of the Friar and the Boy), 
whom Austin, de civ. Dei, lib. 17, cap. 14, so much com- 



1 Arbores ndtefbos aTolaas, &c. * M. desperatlB ooneiUarit opem. * Lib. 5> 

Ou«w of AnUiOQy, in descript. Com- cap. 7. Moerentibus moerorem adimam, 

«bI, Mlth of whalM. that they will come betantem Tero geipw) reddam hilariorem, 

and show themiielyes dancing at the amantem calidiorem, reIigio.<uni dirlno 

•onnd of a tmmpet, fU. 85, 1, et fol. 154, numine correptum, «t ad Decs colendos 

2 book. * De cerro, eqno, cane, urao paratiorem. ? Natalia Coni«i Myth. lib. 

idem eompertnm ; munica afflciuntur. 4, cap. 12. > Lib. 5, de rep. Curat Mo- 

* Nnman Ineet nnmeria. ftSaepe mm idea Airorem Sanctl Viti- * BzUire # 

modulatum earmen abe^t, Et conTivio, Cardan, sobtSI. lib. 18. 
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mends for it Who hath not heard how David's harmony 
drove away the evil spirits from King Saul, 1 Sam. xvi. and 
Elisha, when he was much troubled by importunate kings, 
chilled for a minstrel, '^ and when he played, the hand of the 
Lord came upon him/' 2 Kings iii. ? Censorinui>, de nataU^ 
cap, 12, reports how Asclepiades the physician helped many 
frantic persons by this means, phreneticarum menUs morho 
iurbatas — Jason Pi'atensis, ccys. de Mantd, hath many ex- 
amples, how Clinias and £mpedo<^les cured some desperately 
melancholy, and some mad, by this our music Which be- 
cause it hath such excellent virtues, belike ^ Homer brings in 
Phemius playing, and the Muses singing at the banquet of 
the gods. Aristotle, JPbliL L 8, c. 5, Plato, 2, de legihu$^ 
highly approve it, and so do all politicians. The Greeks, 
Romans, have graced music, and made it one of the liberal 
sciences, though it be now become mercenary. All civil 
Commonwealths allow it; Cneius Manlius (as ^Livius re- 
lates) anno ab urh, caruL 567, brought first out of Asia to 
Rome singing wenches, players, jesters, and all kind of 
music to their feasts. Your princes, emperors, and persons 
of any quality, maintain it in their courts ; no mirth without 
music Sir Thomas More, in his absolute Utopian common- 
wealth, allows music as an appendix to every meal, and that 
throughout, to all sorts. Epictetus calls mensam mutam 
prcBsepe^ a table without music a manger ; for ^ the concert 
of musicians at a banquet, is a carbuncle set in gold ; and as 
the signet of an emerald well trimmed with gold, so is the 
melody of music in a pleasant banquet" Ecdus. xxxiL 5, 6. 
• Louis the Eleventh, when he invited Edward the Fourth to 
come to Paris, told him that as a principal part of his enter- 
tainment, he should hear sweet voices of children, Ionic and 

Lydian tunes, exquisite music, he should have a ^ and 

the cardinal of Bourbon to be his confessor, which he used 
as a most plausible argument ; as to a sensual man indeed it 

> Iliad. 1. s Ubro 9, cap. 1. Psal- donim oblectamenta addita epulis «i 
triaSf sambuciiitriasque, et conriralia la- Aula inrezit In urbem. > ComiiMaa. 
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is. *Lucian in his book, de taiiatione, is nut asbanied to 
eoofess that be took infinite delight in singing, dancing, 
mu-sic, women's company, and such like pleasures ; " and ii' 
thou (saith he) didst but bear tbem plaj and dance, I know 
thou wouldat be so well pleased with the object, that thou 
wouldst dance for cooipaQ7 thjself, without doubt tbou will 
be taken with it." So Scaliger ingenuouslj confessetb, 
exercil. 274. ' " I am beyond all measure afTected with 
music, I do most willinglj behold them dance, I am mightily 
detained and allured with that grace and comeliness of fair 
women, I am well pleased to be idle amongst them." And 
what young man is not ? As it is acceptable and conducing 
to most, HO especially to a melancholy man. Provided 
always, his disease proceed not originally from it, that he be 
ntd some hght inamorato, some idle fantastic, who capers in 
conceit all the day long, and ihinks of nothing else, but how 
to make jigs, sonnets, madrigals, in commendation of his 
mistress. In such ca^es music is most pernicious, as a spur 
to a free horse will make him run himself blind, or break his 
wind ; Ineitamentam enim amorit mtaica, for music enchants, 
08 Menander holds, it will make such melancholy persons 
mad, and the sound of those jigs and hornpipes will not be 
removed out of the ears a week afler. '.Plato for this 
reason forbids music and wine to all young men, because 
they are most part amorous, ne i<piis addalur itpti, lest one 
fire increase another. Many men are melancholy by hear- 
ing music, but it is a pleasing melancholy that it canseth ; 
and therefore to such as are discontent, in woe, fear, sorrow, 
or dejected, it is a most present remedy ; it expels caros, 
alters their grieved minds, and eascth in an instant Other- 
wise, saith 'Plutarch, Miuica magis dementat quant vinum ; 
music makes some men mad as a tiger ; like Aslolphos's bom 
in Ariosto; or Mercury's golden wand in Homer, that made 

> IrtilUHaleretraigolTiiiiitotnpUls chonu llbrnlMin* upkln. pnLchTmniBi 

■fKim HlMi. K ado le lll«etirli blKO temliuruin irniutate drtliKor. oU*rl In- 

ta*MiB W ■( luBpar MpadUnniiu, ter b» ululn. cdtU poHuiB. '3. Da 

hMl 4dM dMUDlMbn. iIbbdiMs l^bua. • SfmpiM. quiHt. 6. Maria 
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some wake, others sleep, it hath divers effects ; and ^ Theo> 
phrastus right well prophesied, that diseases were either pro- 
cured bj music or mitigated. 

SuBSECT. rV. — Mirth and merry Company j fair ObjectM^ 

Remedies, 

MmTH and merry company may not be separated from 
music, both concerning and necessarily required in this busi- 
ness. " Mirth " (saith ^ Vives) " purgeth the blood, confirms 
health, causeth a fresh, pleasing and fine colour," prorogues 
life, whets the wit, makes the body young, lively and fit for any 
manner of employment The merrier the heart the longer the 
life ; ** A merry heart is the life of the flesh," Prov. xiv. 30. 
" Gladness prolongs his days," Ecclus. xxx. 22 ; and this is 
one of the three Salernitan doctors. Dr. Merryman, Dr. Diet, 

Dr. Quiet, • which cure all diseases Mens hilarisj requieSj 

moderata dieta. * Gomesius, prafaL Ub, 3, de saL gen. is a 
great magnifier of honest mirth, by which (saith he) " we 
cure many passions of the mind in ourselves, and in our 
friends ; " which * Galateus assigns for a cause why we love 
merry companions ; and well they deserve it, being that as 
^Magninus holds, a merry companion is better than any 
music, and as the saying is, comes jucundus in vid pro ve^ 
hiculoy as a wagon to him tliat is wearied on the way. 
Jucunda confahidaiio, scUes, joci, pleasant discourse, jests, 
conceits, merry tale.**, melliti verborum globuUy as Petronius, 
' Pliny, * Spondanus, • Cielius, and many good authors plead, 
are that sole Nepenthes of Homer, Helena's bowl, Venus's 
girdle, so renowned of old ^® to expel grief and care, to caud« 



1 AnImI morbi vel i mairicl nurantur 
Tel inftruntur. * Lib. 8, de animft. 
Laetitia purgat sangninem. Taletudlnem 
"onmrrat, colorem inducit florentem, 
nitidum, g atum. * Spiritu5 temperat, 
rnlorem excitat, naturalem Tirtutem cor- 
roborat, juvenile corpus diusenrat, vitam 
prorofrat, Ingenium acuifc, et hominem 
negotil« quibu«libet aptiorem reddit. 
Bchola Salera. ^ Dum contumnlijl va- 
jant at fratlva lenitate mordent, medio* 



ores animi segritudines mnari iolent, &o. 
& De mor. fbl. 67. Amamut Ideo eos qnl 
sunt facet! et Jucundl. * Reglm. aanlt. 
part. 2. Nota quod amleus bonus et dl- 
l(H*tiiH soclus, nanattonibus suis Jucun- 
difl snpemt omnem melodiam. ' Ub. 
21. cap. 27. ^ Comment, in 4 Odris. 
9 litb. 26, e. 15. 10 Uorocricnm Ulad 
Nepenthes quod rooerorem toUlt, et 
cuthimlam, et hilarltatam pijrlt. 
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mirth and gladness of heart, if thej he rightly understood, or 
seasonahlj applied. Id a word, 

^ ^ Amor, volnptas, Venns, gandiam, 
Jooos, ladns, sermo suavis, snaylatio," 

** Gnitification, pleasure, love, joy, 
Mirth, sport, pleasant words and no alloy,*' 

are the true Nepenthes. For these causes our physicians 
generally prescribe this as a principal engine to baiter the 
walls of melancholy, a chief antidote, and a sufficient cuie 
of itself. ^ By all means (saith ' Mesne) procure miith to 
these men in such things as are heard, seen, tasted or smelled, 
or any way perceived, and let them have all enticements aud 
fair promises, the sight of excellent beauties, attires, orna- 
ments, delightsome passages to distract their minds from fear 
and sorrow, and such things on which they are so fixed and 
intent *Let them use hunting, sports, plays, jests, merry 
company," as Rhasis prescribes, '^ which will not let the mind 
be molested, a cup of good drink now and then, hear music, 
and have such companions with whom they are especially de- 
lighted ; ^ merry tales or toys, drinking, singing, dancing, and 
whatsoever else may procure mirth ; " and by no means, saith 
Guianerius, suffer them to be alone. Benedictus Victorias 
Faventinus, in his empirics, accounts it an especial remedy 
against melancholy, ^'*to hear and see singing, dancing, 
maskers, mummers, to converse with such merry fellows and 
fair maids." " For the beauty of a woman cheereth the 
countenance," Ecclus. xxxvi. 22. • Beauty alone is a sov- 
ereign remedy against fear, grief, and all melancholy fits ; a 
charm, as Peter de la Seine and many other writers affirm, 

1 Plant. Baeeh. * De aa^tud. capitla. et eantu et loci matatione, et bfbeite, •! 
Omni modo generet Intitiun in lis, de lis gaudlo, ex quibos pneelpue deleotantnr. 
qxtm andiantor et ridentur, aut odoran- * Piflo, ex IHbulis et Indis quaerenda de- 
fur, ant gxu*tantnr, aut quoounque modo lectatio. Ills Tenetur qui maxima f^ratl 
iietttiri|KMaunt,etaApectuforraarummuI- sunt, cantua et chorea ad Ifptitiam pro> 
d decwrte et omatus, et negotUtione ju- nunt. ^ Pnecipue ralet ad expAlIen- 
3nndlL,etbland1entibu8la(1i9.etpromi8s{8 dam melancholiam stare in cauHbus, 
liHtTahantar eornm anirai. de re aliqua ludl;*, et sonis. et habitaro '^uin fiimiliari- 
qoam timent et dolent. ^ntanturrena- bus, et pnecipue cam puellis Junundis 
laonlbos^Qdte, jocia, amfcoram consortiia, * Par. 5, de aTOcamentlfl, lib. le abaci 
qiUB Don alnant •.itfitinm turbarl, vino Tendo lucta. 
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A banqaet itself; he gives iRgtamee in dneooteBted Mipngiaiw, 
that was so often freed bj Helena's fiur &oe; and ^IViDj, 8 
Tuse, cites Epicnms as a chief patron of this teneL To ex- 
pel grief, and procnre pleasore, sweec smdlsy good diet, 
toachy taste, embracing, singing, dancing, sports, plajs, and 
aljore the rest, exquisite beauties, qmhmM oeuH juamde 
movetUur ei antmij are most powerful means, oMa finrma^ to 
meet or see a fair maid pass bj, or to be in oompanj with 
her. He found it bv experience, and made good ose of it in 
hi* own person, if Plutarch belie him not ; i%x he redums up 
the names of some more elegant pieces ; ' Leontia, Boedina, 
Hedieia, Nicedia, that were frequently seen in £[MComs*s 
garden, and rerj familiar in his house. Neither did he try 
it himself alone, but if we maj give credit to * Athenaeos, he 
practised it upon others. For when a sad and sick patient 
was brought unto him to be cured, ^he laid him on a down 
bed, crowned him i%ith a garland of sweet-smelling flowers, 
in a fair perfumed closet delicately set out, and after a por- 
tion or two of good drink, which he administered, he brought 
in a beautiful joung ^ wench that could plaj up(m a lute, sing, 
and dance," &c^ TuUj, 3 Tu$c, scoffs at £picurus, for this his 
profane physic (as well he deserved), and yet Phavorinns 
and StobsBUS highly approve of it ; most of our looser physi- 
cians in some cases, to such parties especially, allow of this ; 
and all of them will have a melancholy, sad, and discontented 
|)ersoD, make frequent use of honest sports, companies, and 
recreations, et tncitandos ad Venerent, as • Rodericus a Fon-- 
fieca will, cupectu et contactu pulchernmarum fatminarum^ to 
be drawn to such consorts whether they will or no. Not to 
l>e an auditor only, or a spectator, but sometimes an actor 
himself. Ihdce est desipere in loco^ to play the fool now and 
then is not amiss, there is a time for all things. Grave Soc- 
rates would be merry by fits, sing, dance, and take his liquor 

1 (Vnpomm complexuR, eantnii, Indl, caldtra plame* ccUoeaTit dnletcnlaia 

ftnrnn, he. > CIrra hortofl Eplcnrl fre- potioDem propinans paaltrUm addnzit, 

qaento*. * DipnoMph. lib. 10. Coro- &c. < Ut rrcIinaU «a»Tlt0r in leetnm 

o»ytt floiido Mrto iiicenden« odorm. in poellft, &e. * TOm. 2, eoosnlt. 86. 
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toO) or else Theodoret belies him ; so would old Cato, * TuU^ 
by his own confession, and the rest Xenophon, in his Sym^ 
pof. brings in Socrates as a principal actor, no man mer> 
rier than himself, and sometimes he would ^ '* ride a cockhorse 

with his children," equitare in arundine longd (though 

Alcibiades scoffed at him for it), and well he might ; for now 
and then (saith Plutarch) the most virtuous, honest, and 
gravest men will use feasts, jests, and toys, as we do sauce to 
our meats. So did Scipio and Lselius, 

' ** Qui nbi se a vnlgo et scena in secreta rem6rant 
Virtus Scipiads et mitis sapientia Lsli, 
Nngari cum illo, et discincti Indere, doneo 
Decoqueretur olus, soliti " 

" Valorous Scipio and gentle Lselins, 
Removed from the stfene and rout so clamorous, 
Were wont to recreate themselves their robes laid by 
Whilst supper by the cook was making ready.*' 

Machiavel, in the eighth book of his Florentine history, gives 
this note of Cosmo de' Medici, the wisest and gravest man 
of his time in Italy, that he would ^ ^ now and then play the 
most egregious fool in his carriage, and was so much given to 
jesters, players, and childish sports, to make himself merry, 
that he that should but consider his gravity on the one part, 
his folly and lightness on the other, would surely say, there 
were two distinct persons in him." Now methinks he did 
well in it, though ^ Salisburiensis be of opinion, that magis- 
trates, senators, and grave men, should not descend to lighter 
sports, ne respMica ludere videatur ; but as Themistocles, 
still keep a stem and constant carriage. I commend Cosmo 
de' Medici and Castruccius Castrucanus, than whom Italy 
never knew a worthier captain, another Alexander, if • Ma- 
chiavel do not deceive us in his life : " when a friend of his 
reprehended him for dancing beside his dignity" (belike at 

1 Kplst. Fkm. lib. 7, 22 epist. Heri graTitatem qaam levitatem considerare 

demrnn bene potus, seroque redieram. liberet. dua« perAoniis diiitinctafl in eo esse 

< Valer. Max. cap. 8, lib. 8. Tnterpodtil diceret. ( Denugiscarial. lib. l,cap. 4. 

•randine crariboB sols, cum fliils ludeiui, MagistratUA et riri graveM. & ludid leviori- 

ab Aleibiade lisus est. 'Uor. <Ho- basarcendi. (^Machiiivel, vita ejus. Ab 

minibas IHoeUs, et ludis puerilibus ultra amico repreheiMus, quod prseter dlgnita- 

modttm deditns, adeo at si cui in eo tarn tem tripudiis operam daret, respondet,ao. 
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some cutihion dance), he told him again, qui sctpti itUerdiUf 
vix unqtuun noctu desipitj he that is wise in the day maj dote 
a little in the night. Paulus Jovius relates as much of Pope 
Leo Decimus, that he was a grave, discreet, staid man, jet 
sometimes most free, and too open in his sports. And 'tis not 
altogether ^ unfit or misbeseeming the gravity of such a man, 
if that decorum of time, place, and such circumstances be 
observed. ^Aftsce shUtitiam congiUis hrevem; and as *he 
said in an epigram to his wife, I would have every man say 
to himself, or to his friend, 

^ Moll, once in pleasant company by chance, 
I wished that you for company would dance: 
Which you refused, and said, your yean require, 
Now, matron-like, both manners and attire. 
Well, Moll, if needs you will be matron-like, 
Then trust to this, I will thee matron like: 
Yet 80 to you my love may never l^sen, 
As you for church, bouse, bed, observe this lesaont 
Sit in the church as solemn as a saint, 
No deed, word, thought, your due devotion taint. 
Veil, if you will, your head, your soul reveal 
To him that only wounded souls can heal : 
Be in my house as busy as a bee. 
Having a sting for every one but me; 
Buzzing in every corner, gath*ring honey: 
Let nothing waste, that costs or yieldeth money. 
* And when thou seest my heart to mirth incline. 
Thy tongue, wit, blood, warm with good cheer and winet 

Then of sweet sports let no occasion *scape. 

But be as wanton, toying as an ape.*' 

Those old * Greeks had their Lubentiam Deam, goddess of 
pleasure, and the Lacedemonians, instructed from Lycurgus, 
did Deo Risui sacrificarey after their wars especially, and in 
times of peace, which was used in Thessaly, as it appears by 
that of ^Apuleius, who was made an instrument of their 
laughter himself: ^ " Because laughter and merriment was to 
season their labours and modester life.** ^ Eisus enim divwn 

1 There Is a timn for all things, to weep, nocte rolo. & Lil. Oiraldus, hist. deor. 

laugh, mourn, dance, Kcclen. lii. 4. Syutag. 1. * Lib. 2, de aur. as. 

* Ilor. > Sir John Harrington, Epigr. 50. ' Eo quod risus enset laborii et modestf 

• Lneratia toto sis Uoet usque die, Thalda liet&B oondimennun. * Osloag. eplg. 
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atque homtnum est (Btema voluptas. Princes use jesters, play- 
ers, and have those masters of revels in their courts. The 
Romans at every supper (for they had no solemn dinner) 
used music, gladiators, jesters, &c., as ^ Suetonius relates of 
Tiberius, Dion of Commodus, and so did the Greeks. Be- 
sides music, in Xenophon*s Sympos. Philippus ridendi arti- 
fex, Philip, a jester, was brought to make sport Paulus 
Jovius, in the eleventh book of his history, hath a pretty 
digression of our English customs, which howsoever some 
may misconstrue, I, for my part, will interpret to the best 
* " The whole nation beyond all other mortal men, is most 
given to banqueting and feasts ; for they prolong them many 
honrs together, with dainty cheer, exquisite music, and facete 
jesters,, and afterwards they fall a dancing and courting their 
mistresses, till it be late in the night" Volateran gives the 
isame testimony of this island, commending our jovial manner 
of entertainment and good mirth, and methinks he saith well, 
there is no harm in it ; long may they use it, and« all such 
modest sports. Ctesias reports of a Persian king, that had 
one hundred and fifty maids attending at his table, to play, 
sing, and dance by turns ; and • Lil. Greraldus of an Egyp- 
tian prince, that kept nine virgins still to wait upon him, and 
those of most excellent feature, and sweet voices, which after- 
wards gave occasion to the Greeks of that fiction of the nine 
Muses. The king of Ethiopia in Africa, most of our Asiatic 
princes have done so and do ; those Sophies, Mogora, Turks, 
Ac, solace themselves after supper amongst their queens and 
concubines, qtus jucundiaris ohlectamenti causa (^ saith mine 
author) coram rege psaUere et saltare consueverant, taking 
great pleasure to see and hear them sing and dance. This 
and many such means to exhilarate the heart of men, have 
been still practised in all ages, as knowing there is no better 

> Gap. 61. In deUcib habuit scums et ae sublnde productis choreis et amoribus 

adaUtorea > UnWersa genu supra foeminarum indulgent, &c. " Syntag. 

mortaleii casteroa conTiviorum studioAis- de Musis. * Athensus, lib. 12 et 14, 

dma. Ra enlm per Tarias et exquisit'is R«fliduiM mulierum yocibus, cantuqua 

4ap«a, interpositifl muriois et Joculatori- symphonlaa Palatium PerMrum regia to* 

boa. Id multas uepius homa extrahunt, tuni personabat JoTiua, hist. lib. 18. 
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thing to the preservation of man's life. What shall I aaj 
then, but to every melancholy man, 

1 ^ Utere convivi?, non tristibus utere amioii, 
Quos nugs ct risus, et joca salsa javant.** 

"" Feast often, and use friends not still so sad. 
Whose jests and merriments may make thee glad.** 

Use honest and chaste sports, scenical shows, plays, games ; 
*Accedant juvenumque Ohorij mistieqtte puelUe. And as Mar- 
silius Ficinus concludes an epistle to Bernard Canisianus, and 
some other of his friends, \s,\\] I this tract to all good students, 

• " Live merrily, O my friends, free from cares, perplexity, 
anguish, grief of mind, live merrily ,** kstitia codum vo$ erea^ 
vit : * '* Again and again I request you to be merry, if any- 
thing trouble your hearts, or vex your soulS| neglect and 
contemn it, * let it pass. * And this I enjoin you, not as a 
divine alone, but as a physician ; for without this mirth, which 
is the life and quintessence of physic, medicines, and what- 
soever is used and applied to prolong the life of man, is dull, 
dead, and of no force." Dum fcUa sinunt, vivite Ictti (Seneca), 
I say be merry. 

7 ** Nec Insibus virentem 

Viduemus hanc juventam." 

• 

It was Tiresias the prophet's counsel to 'Menippus, that 
travelled all the world over, even down to hell itself to seek 
content, and his last farewell to Menippus, to be merry. 

* '* Contemn the world (saith he), and count that is in it 
vanity and toys; this only covet all thy life long; be not 
curious, or over solicitous in anything, but with a well com- 
posed and contested estate to enjoy thyself, and above all 
things to be merry." 

t Eobanns Ilessos. * Fracastorius. medicina omnfli ad Titam prcdneen- 

( Vivite ergo laeii, amici, procnl ab an- darn adhibite moriuntnr : Tivite tetL 

^stia, Tinte IwU. < Iterum precor et ? Locheus Anacreon. * Ludan. Neejo- 

obtefltor, riyite laeti : illud quol cor urit, mantia. Tom. 2. * Omnia mnndana 

nefclSgite. » Fia»tuji in pr{r«en8 animun nu)^ ae^tima. Hoe lolum tota Tlta im> 

quod ultra o<ierit curare, llor. lie wm (ie((uere. ut pnomntlbos bene compoaCli, 

both SacerdoA et Medicus. « Hsec nu- niiiilnio curioAUit, aut ulla in re MMieltoa, 

tem non tam ut t»cerdofl, aoiici, mnnilo quaiu plurtinum potest Tltam hUarmi 

robis, quam ut medicus; naui absque tnulucas. 
hae una tanquam medlcinarum yita. 
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** Si Namems nti censet sine amore jooisque, 
Nil est jacuiidum, vivas in amore jocisque." ^ 

Nothing better (to conclude with Solomon, Eccles« iii. 22), 
•* Than that a man should rejoice in his affairs." Tis the 
same advice which every physician in this case rings to his 
patient, as Capivaccius to his, ^ *^ avoid overmuch study and 
perturbations of the mind, and as much as in thee lies, live 
at heart's-ease ; " Prosper Calenus to that melancholy Cardi- 
nal Cassius, ' ^ amidst thy serious studies and business, use 
jests and conceits, plays and toys, and whatsoever else may 
recreate thy mind/' Nothing better than mirth and merry 
company in this malady. *"It begins with sorrow (saith 
Montanus), it must be expelled with hilarity/' 

But see the mischief; many men, knowing that merry 
company is the only medicine against melancholy, will there- 
fore neglect their business ; and in another extreme, spend 
all their days among good fellows in a tavern or an alehouse, 
and know not otherwise how to bestow their time but in 
drinking ; maltworms, men-fishes, or water-snakes, * Qui bi" 
bunt solum ranarum more, nihil comedenles, like so many 
frogs in a puddle. 'Tis their sole exercise to eat, and drink ; 
to sacrifice to Volupia, Rumina, Edulica, Potina, Mellona, is 
all their religion. They wish for Philoxenus's neck, Jupiter's 
trinoctium, and that the sun would. stand still as in Joshua's 
time, to satisfy their lust, that they might dies noctesque per- 
gnecari et bibere. Flourishing wits, and men of good parts, 
good fashion, and good worth, basely prostitute themselves to 
every rogue's company, to take tobacco and drink, to roar 
and sing scurrilous songs in base places. 

^ ** Invenies aliqaem cum percnssore jacentem, 
Permistnra nautis, ant foribus, aut fagitivis.** 

> ** If the world think that nothing Joooe, et qon solent animnm relaz&ra. 

ean be happr without love and mirth, * Consil. SO, mala Taletudo aucta et con- 

tbra lire in joy and Jollity." « Uilde- tracta est tristitia, ac propterea exhilara- 

riMim, epicel. 2, de Mania, (bl 161. tione animi romovenda. & Athen. 

Stadia literamm et animi perturbationes dipnoeoph. lib. 1. ^ Juyen. sat. 8. 

ftiglat,etqaantum potest jucunde Tirat. *' You will find him beeide some cut- 

* lib. de atra bile. Oravioribus curia throat, along with sailors, or thieves, oi 

udoe et fiMetfaa aliquando interpone. runaways." 
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Which Thomas Erastus objects to Paracelsus, that he 
would lie drinking all day long with carmen and tapsters, in 
a brothel-house, is too frequent amongst us, with men of bet^ 
ter note ; like Timocreon of Rhodes, muUa bibens, et muta 
varans, &c They drown their wits, seethe their brains in ale, 
consume their fortunes, lose their time, weaken their temper- 
atures, contract filthy diseases, rlieums, dropsies, calentures, 
tremor, get swoln jugulars, pimpled red faces, sore eyes,&c; 
heat their livers, alter their complexions, spoil their stomachs, 
overthrow their bodies ; for drink drowns more than the sea 
and all the rivers that fall into it (mere funges and casks), 
confound their souls, suppress reason, go from Scylla to Cha- 
rybdis, and use that which is a help to their undoing. ^Qtdd 
refert morho an ferro pereamve rmnd f ^ When the Black 
Prince went to set the exiled king of Castile into his king- 
dom, there was a terrible battle fought between the English 
and the Spanish ; at last the Spanish fled, the English followed 
them to the river-side, where some drowned themselves to 
avoid their enemies, the rest were killed. Now tell me what 
difference is between drowning and killing? As good be 
melancholy still, as drunken beasts and beggars. Company 
a sole comfort, and an only remedy to all kind of discontent, 
is their sole misery and cause of perdition. As Hermione 
lamented in Euripides, mcd^e mvUeres me fecerunt malatn. 
Evil company marred her, may they justly complain, bad 
companions have been their bane. For, * malus malum vull 
ut sit sui similis ; one drunkard in a company, one thief, one 
whoremaster, will by his good-will make all the rest as bad as 

himself, 

♦ "Etsi 
Noctumos jures te formidare vapores," 

be of what complexion you will, inclination, love or hate, be 
it good or bad, if you come amongst them, you must do as 

1 Hor. " Wliat doe« It nignify whether g»m se dedemnt, &o. Pnedpites in fln- 

1 pAi-iith by diM>aw or by the sword ! " Tium m dederunt, ne In hofltiam maniu 

> Kroward. hirtc. lib. 1. Hinpani cum renirent. * Ter. * Hor. '* Althougta 

AuKlorum virM ferru uoii powwnt, in fa- you swear that yon dread the night air.* 
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they do ; jea, ^ though it be to the prejudice of jour health, 
you must drink venenum pro vino. And so like grasshoppers, 
whilst they sing over their cups all summer, they starve in 
winter ; and for a little vain merriment shall find a sorrowful 
reckoning in the end. 



SECT. III. MEMB. I. 

SuBSECT. I. — A ConsokUory Digression^ containing the Mem" 
edies of ail manner of Discontents. 

Because in the preceding section I have made mention of 
good counsel, comfortable speeches, persuasion, how necessa- 
rily they are required to the cure of a discontented or troub- 
led mind, how present a remedy they yield, and many times 
a sole sufficient cure of themselves ; I have thought fit in this 
following section, a little to digress (if at least it be to digress 
in this subject), to collect and glean a few remedies, and com- 
fortable speeches out of our best orators, philosophers, di- 
vines, and fathers of the church, tending to this purpose. I 
confess, many have copiously written of this subject, Plato, 
Seneca, Plutarch, Xenophon, Epictetus, Theophrastus, Xe- 
nocrates. Grantor, Lucian, Boethius ; and some of late, Sado- 
letns. Cardan, Budseus, Stella, Petrarch, Erasmus, besides 
Austin, Cyprian, Bernard, &c And they so well, that as 
Hierome in like case said, si nostrum areret ingenium^ de iUo- 
rum posset fontibus irrigari, if our barren wits were dried 
up, they might be copiously irrigated from those wellsprings ; 
and I shall but actum agere ; yet because these tracts are not 
so obvious and common, I will epitomize, and briefly insert 
some of their divine precepts, reducing their voluminous and 
vast treatises to my small scale ; for it were otherwise impos- 
sible to bring so great vessels into so little a creek. And 
although (as Cardan said of his book de consol) ^^1 know 

> "H nl^i 1j am^i, ** either drink or depart/' > Ub. d<* lib. pmpriiii. 0(m Ubrot 
VOL. II. 16 
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beforeliand, thb tract of mine many will oontemn and reject : 
(hej that are fortunate, happy, and in flourishing estate, have 
no need of such consolatory speeches; they that are mis- 
erahle and unhappy, think them insufficient to ease their 
grieved minds, and comfort their misery ; yet I will go on ; 
for this must needs do some good to such as are happy, to 
bring them to a moderation, and make them reflect and know 
themselves, by seeing the inconstancy of human felicity, oth- 
ers' misery ; and to such as are distressed, if they will but 
attend and consider of this, it cannot choose but give some 
content and comfort." * " Tia true, no medicine can cure all 
diseases, some affections of tlie mmd are altogether incurable ; 
yet these helps of art, physic, and philosophy must not be 
contemned." Arrianus and Plotinus are stiff* in the contrary 
opinion, tliat such precepts can do little good. Boethius 
himself cannot comfort in some cases, they will reject such 
speeches like bread of stones, Lisana sttUta mentis hoc so- 
latia,^ 

Words add no courage, which ' Catiline once said to his 
soldiers, "a captain's oration doth not make a coward a 
valiant man ; " and as Job * feelingly said to his friends, " you 
are but miserable comforters all.*' 'Tis to no purpose in that 
vulgar phrase to use a company of obsolete sentences, and 
familiar sayings ; as * Plinius Secundus, being now sorrowful 
and heavy for the departure of his dear friend, Cornelius 
Rufus, a Roman senator, wrote to his fellow Tiro in like case, 
adhibe solatia^ sed nova aUqtta, sed fortia^ quce audxerim ntm- 
quam, legerim nunquam : nam qtus audivi, qucB U^ ammoy 
tanto dolors superantuvy either say something that I never 
read nor heard of before, or else hold thy peace. Most men 
will here except trivial consolations, ordinary speeches, and 

•cio multos spemere, nam felloes his se sunt aflSectus animl qui pronos snot In- 

non indiffere putant, iiifelicM ad sola- sanabiles; non tamen artis opus sperni 

tionein mLserise non Hufllcere. £t tamen debet, aut medicinae. aut philosophias. 

feliciboB moderationem, dum incotifltan- * *' The inMine consolations of a foolish 

tiiun hamanie felk'it:itii4 doceiit, pneMtaiit; mind."' ^ SnliiHr. Verba virtutem non 

Infvlices si omuia rect^ leHtimarc rolint, addant, nee imperitori!< oratlo fiusil^ timi- 

felKvs reddere po<<«tint. i Nullum do fbrf«m. « Job. cap. 16. ^ Epist 

me«lioamentum omues sanare potest; 13, lib. 1. 
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known persuasions in this behalf will be of small force; 
what can anj man say that hath not been said ? To what 
end are such parenetical discourses? you may as soon re- 
move Mount Caucasus, as alter some men's affections. Yet 
sure I think they cannot choose but do some good, and com- 
fort and ease a little, though it be the same again, I will say 
ity and upon that hope I will adventure. ^Nan metis hie 
sermoy 'tis not my speech this, but of Seneca, Plutarch, 
Epictetus, Austin, Bemai*d, Christ and his Apostles. If I 
make nothing, as ' Montaigne said in like ca^^^e, I will mar 
nothing; 'tis not my doctrine but my study, I hope I shall 
do nobody wrong to speak what I think, and deserve not 
blame in imparting my mind. If it be not for thy ease, it 
may for mine own; so Tully, Cardan, and Boethius wrote 
de consoL as well to help themselves as others ; be it as it 
may I will essay. 

Discontents and grievances are either general or particular , 
general are wars, plagues, dearths, famine, fires, inundations, 
unseasonable weather, epidemical diseases which afflict whole 
kingdoms, territories, cities; or peculiar to private men, 'as 
cares, crosses, losses, death of friends, poverty, want, sick- 
ness, orbities, injuries, abuses, &c Grenerally all discontent 
^ homines quatimur fortunce salo. No condition free, quisque 
suos patimur manes. Even in the midst of our mirth and 
jollity, there is some grudging, some complaint, as *he saitb, 
our whole life is a glucuprioon, a bitter-sweet passion, honey 
and gall mixed together, we are all miserable and discontent, 
who can deny it ? If all, and that it be a common calamity, 
an inevitable necessity, all distressed, then as Cardan infers, 
• " who art thou that hopest to go free ? Why dost thou not 
grieve thou art a mortal man, and not governor of the 

1 Hot. * lib. 2, Essays, cap. 6. ma aoaqne Iaetieia81IbeBtquaBda^lqoeri- 
* Aliom panpeitaa, alium orbitaa, hune moaia, conjugatione quadam melUs et 
morM, ilium tlmor, alium iiijuriae, hunc fellis. • Si omnes premantur, quis ta 
nridiae, iUum uxor, fllii distrahunt« es qui soIub evadere cupLs ab ea lege qua 
Cardan. * Boethiux, I. 1, met. 5. ueminem pneterit? cur t« mortalem fiie- 
» ApuleiuSf 4, florid. Nihil homini tam tum et unirersi non orbis regem fieri non 
prosper^ datum dirinitus, quin d admix- doles? 
lum sit aliquid dlfflcultads. in ampUasi- 
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world ? ** Ferre qtiam sortem patiuntur omneSy Nemo reeusei, 
^ ^ If it be common to all, why should one man be more dis- 
quieted than another?*' If thou alone wert distressed, it 
were indeed more irksome, and less to be endured ; but when 
the calamity is common, comfort thyself with this, thou hast 
more feUows, Solamen mieeru socios habuisie dohrts ; 'tis not 
thy sole case, and why shouldst thou be so impatient ? ' *< Ay, 
but alas we are more miserable than others, what shall we 
do ? Besides private miseries, we live in perpetual fear and 
danger of common enemies ; we have Bellona's whips, and 
pitiful outcries, for epithalamiums ; for pleasant music, that 
fearful noise of ordnance, drums, and warlike trumpets still 
cK)unding in our ears; instead of nuptial torches, we have 
firing of towns and cities ; for triumphs, lamentations ; for joy, 
tears/* • " So it is and so it was, and so it ever will be- He 
that refuseth to see and hear, to suffer this, is not fit to live 
in this world, and knows not the common condition of aU 
men, to whom so long as they live, with a reciprocal course, 
joys and sorrows are annexed, and succeed one another." It 
is inevitable, it may not be avoided, and why then shouldst 
thou be so much troubled ? Grave nihil est homini quod feri 
necessitaSy as * Tully deems out of an old poet, ** that which 
is nec(?ssary cannot be grievous." If it be so, then comfort 
thyself in this, * " that whether thou wilt or no, it must he 
endured ; '* make a virtue of necessity, and conform thyself 
to undergo it. " Si longa est, levis est ; si gravis esty hrevis 
est. If it be long, 'tis light ; if grievous, it cannot last. It 
will away, dies dolorem minuit, and if nought else, time will 
wear it out ; custom will ease it ; ^ oblivion is a common med- 

1 Puteantu, ep. 76. Nt^que cuiquam hale seculo parum sptua et, ant potlua 

Vnecipue dotendum eo quod accidit uni- nootronim omnium eonditionem IgnorM, 

vends. * Lorchan. Oallobelf^cus, lib. quibua reciproco quod&m nexa l«ta trto- 

8. Anno 1598. dc Bel^ifl. Euge ! sed tiba«, trifltia lteti», inrioem suoradunt. 

ehcu inquiiiquid HgemuH? ubiproEpith- < In Tuso. k retem poeta. & Cardaii. 

•lamlo Rellonie flagcllum, pro musica lib. 1, de conml. Est eonnolationis n^nofl 

tarmonia t«rribilem lituonun et tuba- non leve, quo^liineceMitate fit; sire frna, 

rum audias clangorem, pro txHlifl nupti- Rive non fenw, ferendum est tamea. 

aiibud, Tillamm, pa^orum. urbium Tide- *Seii«ca. ' Omni dolori tempus est mad' 

a* Inc^ndla; uhi pro Jubilo lamenta. pro icina; ip^um luctum extingult, Injaiias 

risu fletuH aL'rem cninplent. ^ ita e«t delet, omnlrf mail obUyiooem adfert 
pr *focto, et quisquih hecc Tidere abnuiii. 
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icine for all losses, injuries, griefs, and detriments whatso- 
ever, ^ " and when they are once pa-^t, this commodity comes 
of infelicity, it makes the rest of our life sweeter unto us : ** 
^ Atque hjBC oLim meminisse juvabit, *^ recollection of the past 
is pleasant ; ** ^ the privation and want of a thing many times 
makes it more pleasant and delightsome than before it was.** 
We must not think, the happiest of us all, to escape here 
\iithout some misfortunes, 

s ^ Usque ade5 nulla est sincera rolnptas, 
Solicitumque aliquid Iietis intervenit.** 

Heaven and earth are much unlike ; ^ "• Those heavenly bodies 
indeed are freely carried in their orbs without any impediment 
or interruption, to continue their course for innumerable ages, 
and make their conversions ; but men are urged with many 
difficulties, and have diverse hinderances, oppositions still cross- 
ing, interrupting their endeavours and desires, and no mortal 
man is free from this law of nature." We must not there- 
fore hope to have all things answer our own expectation, to 
have a continuance of good success and fortunes, Forttma 
nunquam perpetud est bona. And as Minutius Felix, the 
Roman consul, told that insulting Coriolanus, drunk with 
his good fortunes, look not for that success thou hast hitherto 
had ; * ** It never yet happened to any man since the begin- 
ning of the world, nor ever will, to have all things according 
to his desire, or to whom fortune was never opposite and ad- 
verse." Even so it fell out to him as he foretold. And so to 
others, even to that happiness of Augustus ; though he were 
Jupiter^s almoner, Pluto's treasurer, Neptune's admiral, it 
oould not secure him. Such was Alcibiades's fortune, Nar- 
setes, that great Gronsalvus, and most famous men's, that as 



> Habet hoe quoqae oommodam omnit 
hiiiUeitas, sna^orBin Titam cum abierit 
rellnquit. «Virg. 'Orld. "For there 
ifl no pleasure porfect, some anxiety al- 
ways in terrenes." < Lorchan. Sant 
namqne injbra auperis, humana terrenls 
longe disparia. Etenim beatce mentes 
foruutnr libera, et sine nllo Impedimento, 

" », aitheralqa* orbes ounus et oon- 



Terriones snas Jam ssBonlis innnmerabili- 
bus constaotissimi conflcinnt; verum 
homines magnis angnstiis. Neqne hao 
natune lege est qnisquam mortalium 
solutus. & Dionysius Halicar- lib 8, 
non enim nnquam contigit, nee post 
homines natos invenies quenquam. cal 
omnia ex animi sententia suocesserint, 
Ita ut nulla in re fbrtnna At ei adTtnaU 
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^ Jovius ooDcludes, ^ it is almost fatal to great prinoes, thiwigh 
tiieir own de&ult or otherwise circiunveDted with eovjr and 
malice^ to lose their honours, and die ooDtumeliooslj." Tis 
80, still hath been, and ever will be, NikU etl ab amm parit 

** There*8 no perfection is ao abeolnte. 
That some imparity doth not poUnte.*' 

Whatsoever is under the moon is sabject to ocNTUplioii, al- 
teration ; and so long as thou livest upon earth look not for 
other. '^Thou shalt not here find peaceable and cheerful 
days, quiet times, but rather clouds, storms, calumnies ; sodi 
in our fate/' And as those errant planets in their distinct 
orbs have their several motions, sometimes direct, stationaiy, 
retrograde, in apogee, perigee, oriental, occidental, combust, 
feral, free, and as our astrologers will, liave their fortitudes 
and debilities, bj reason of those good and bad irradiations, 
conferred to each other's site in the heavens, in their terms, 
houses, case, detriments, &c. So we rise and fall in this 
world, ebb and flow, in and out, reared and dejected, lead 
a troublesome life, subject to many accidents and casualties 
of fortunes, variety of passions, infirmities as well from our- 
selves as others. 

Yea, but thou thitikest thou art more miserable than the 
rest, other men are happy but in respect of thee, their mis- 
eries are but flea-bitings to thine, thou alone art unhappy, 
none so bad as thyself. Yet if, as Socrates s«d, ' ^ All men 
in the world should come and bring their grievances together, 
of body, mind, fortune, sores, ulcers, madness, epilepsies, agues, 
and all those common calamities of beggary, want, servitude, 
imprisonment, and lay them on a heap to be equally divided, 
wouldst thou share alike, and take thy portion ? or be as thou 
art ? " Without question thou wouldst be as thou art If 
some Jupiter should say, to give us all content, 

1 Vlt. OonnalTl, lib. ult. Ut darihus nlmbos potiuR, procellas, ealmnnlas. 

fetale sit clArlMimiH k calpa tiuji, fiecufl Lip«. cont. mifo. cp. 8. ' Si omiMt 

etrcumTeniri cum malitia et invldia, im- homintttsuaniAlafluuqueearaaln aami 

mlnntaque dii^nitate per contumcliam ciiranlara confbrrent, aeqais divlMUi 

mori. > Ta terriii purum ilium »tho- tioDiboa, fro. 
rem non laTenies, et Teoloi Mrenos; 
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1 ** Jam faoiam quod vultis; ens tu, qui modd miles, 
lAercator; tu consul tu8 mod6, rusticus; hinc vos, 
Vos hinc mutatis discedite partibus ; eia 
Quidstatis? nolint.** 

** Well bd*t so then : you master soldier 
Shall be a merchant; you sir lawyer 
A country gentleman; go you to this. 
That side you; why stand yeV It's well as 'tis." 

' ** Every man knows his own, but not others' defects and 
miseries ; and 'tis the nature of all men stiU to reflect upon 
themselves, their own misfortunes," not to examine or con- 
sider other men's, not to compare themselves with others ; 
To recount their miseries, but not their good gifts, fortunes, 
benefits, which they have, or ruminate on their adversity, but 
not once to think on their prosperity, not what they have, but 
what they want ; to look still on them that go before, but not 
on those infinite numbers that come after. ' '^ Whereas many 
a man would think himself in heaven, a petty prince, if he had 
but the least part of that fortune which thou so much repinest 
at, abhorrest, and accountest a most vile and wretched estate.'* 
How many thousands want that which thou hast ? how many 
myriads of poor slaves, captives, of such as work day and 
night in coal-pits, tin-mines, with sore toil to maintaiii a poor 
living, of such as labour in body and mind, live in extreme 
anguish and pain, all which thou art free from ? fortuncb^ 
toff nimium bona si sua ndrirU : Thou art most happy if thou 
oouldst be content, and acknowledge thy happiness; ^Rem 
ecarendo non Jruendo cognoscimus, when thou shalt hereafler 
oome to want that which thou now loathest, abhorrest, and art 
weary of, and tired with, when 'tis past thou wilt say thou 
wert most happy ; and after a little miss, wish with all thine 
heart thou hadst the same content again, mightest lead but 
such a life, a world for such a life ; the remembrance of it is 

1 Hor. aer. lib. 1. * Quod nnunquls- rent,totidein regaloA, si de fortunn tnm 

que propria nuJa norit, aliorum necwiat, reliquiis pan iis minima oontin^t. 

m eama wt, nt m inter alios miMnua Boeth.deconaol.lib.2,pros.4. «** You 

putot Cardan, lib. 8, de coosol. Plu- know the ralue of a thing from wantfng 

lareh. de eonsol ad Apollonium. > Quam more than from ex^ying it." 
imltM patas qui as ooelo proximoe putar 
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pleasant. Be sflent then, 'rest satisfied, define^ intuefuque im 
aliorum infortunia solare mentem^ comfort thyf^elf with other 
men's misfortuncd, and as the moaldwaq> in .£sop told the 
fox, complaining for want of a tail, and the rest of his com- 
panions, taceUy quando me oculis eaptum videtiSj jou complain 
of toys, but I am blind, be qoiet. I saj to thee, be tboa sat- 
isfied. It is ' recorded of the hares, that with a general oon- 
Kent thej went to drown themselTes, out of a feeling of their 
misery ; but when thej saw a company of frogs more fearfbl 
than they were, they began to take courage and comfort 
again. Gnnpare thine estate with others. Similes aiiamm 
respice easusy mitius ista feres. Be content and rest satisfied, 
for thou art well in respect to others ; be thankful for that 
thou hast, that God hath done for thee, he hath not made 
thee a monster, a beast, a base creature, as he might, but a 
man, a Christian, such a man ; consider aright of it, thou art 
full well as thou art ' Quicquid vult, habere nemo potesL no 
man can have what he will, lUud potest node quod non habet^ 
he may choose whether he will desire that which he hath not 
Thy lot is fallen, make the best of it. ^ ^^ If we should all 
sleep at all times (as Endyraion is said to have done), who 
then were happier than his fellow ? ** Our life is but short, 
a very dream, and while we look about, ^ immortalitas adesi, 
eternity is at hand ; " ^our life is a pilgrimage on earth, which 
wise men pa^^s with great alacrity." If thou be in woe, sor- 
row, want, distress, in pain, or sickness, think of that of our 
apostle, " Grod chastiseth them whom he loveth : they that 
HOW in tears shall reap in Joy," Psal. cxxvi. 5. "As the fiir- 
nace proveth the potter's vessel, so doth temptation try men's 
thouglitrt," Ecclus. XXV. 5, 'tis for ^ thy good, Periittes nisi 
periisses : hadst thou not been so visited, thou hadst been 
utterly undone; "as gold in the fire," so men are tried in 



1 IlMlod. Eiito qaod et ; quod rant alU, * SenfCA de Tn. * Plato, Axloeho. Ae 

vine qtmnlibet r«w; Quod non en, noHs ; ifpioru Titam banc per^rlnationem, &c.. 

qaod potet 6HW, rt\U. * XM>p\ &b. quani iiapient«i« cum gaadk> percarrantr 

* Sen«cft. * Si dormirent Mm per om- ' Sic expedit; nradiciu non dat quod pe 

Mg, DuUiu alio fielidor esaet. Oard. tiena tqU, aed qood fpM bonnm mU. 
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idversitj. Trihulatio ditat ; and which Camerarius hatL 
well shadowed in an emblem of a thresher and com. 



" Si tritnra absit paleis sunt abdita grana, 
Nos omx mnDdanis separat k paleis; 



»» 



''As threshing separates from straw the com, 
By crosses from the world's chaff are we borne.** 

Tis the very same which ^ Chrysostom comments, horn. 2, in 
8 Mat, " Com is not separated but by threshing, nor men 
from worldly impediments but by tribulation." 'Tis thai 
which * Cyprian ingeminates, Ser, 4, de immorU Tis that 
which • Hierom, which all the fathers inculcate, " so we are 
catechized for etemity." 'Tis that which the proverb insm- 
aates. Nocumentum documentum ; 'tis that which all the 
world rings in our ears. Deus unicum kahet JUium sins pec- 
eato^ nuUum sine flagdlo : Grod, saith ^ Austin, hath one son 
without sin, none without correction. * " An expert seaman 
is tried in a tempest, a runner in a race, a captain in a battle, 
a valiant man in adversity, a Christian in tentation and mis- 
ery." Basil horn, 8. We are sent as so many soldiers into 
this world, to strive with it, the flesh, the devil ; our life is a 
warfare, and who knows it not ? * Non est ad astra mollis h 
terris via ; ^ " and therefore peradventure this world here is 
made troublesome unto us," that as Gregory notes, ^ we should 
not be delighted by the way, and forget whither we are 
going." 

I *' Ite nunc fortes, nbi celsa magni 
Ducit exempli yia : cur inertes 
Terga nudatis? snperata tellns 
Sidera domat.** 

Gro on then merrily to heaven. If the way be troublesome, 

1 Fminentiun non egreditnr nisi trita- stars is not so downj.'' 7 ideo Dent 

ratmn. fro. * Non est poena damnan- aspemm ftcit iter, ne dam delaotaninr 

tis sedflagellum coniiirentiK. *Ad h«e- in ria, obliTincantur eomm qnn nunt in 

reditatem aeternam xie erudimar. ^Con- fvatria. > Boethins, I. 6, met. nit. 

ItiB. 8. ft Naaclerum tempestas, athle- " Q<>^ now, brave fbllown, whither the 

tern sCadinm, dacem pugna, mafpi&ni- lofty path of a fn«at example leads, 

mum oalamitas, Christianum rero tenta- Why do you stapidly expoee yonr backs f 

tio probat et examlnat. « Sen Hero. The earth bringn the stars to snl^tion." 
for ** The way from the earth to the 
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and jou in misery, in manj grievances : on tlie oilier 
you have many pleasant sports objects, sweet smelky defi^ht- 
Homci tai>tcs, music, meats, herbs, flowers, &Cm, to recreate 
your senses. Or put case thou art now forsaken of the 
world, dejected, contemned, jet comfort thyself, as it was said 
to Agar in the wilderness, ^ ^ God sees thee, he takes nocioe 
of thee : *' there is a Grod above that can vindicate thy cause, 
that can relieve thee. And surely * Seneca thinka he takes 
delight in seeing thee. ^ The gods are well pleased when 
they see great men contending with adversity," as we are to 
see men fight, or a man with a beast. But these are toys in 
respect, • ** Behold," saith he, " a spectacle worthy of God ; 
a good man contented with his estate.** A tyrant is the best 
sacrifice to Jupiter, as the ancients held, and his best object 
'* a contented mind." For thy part then rest satisfied, ** cast 
all thy care on him, thy burden on him, * rely on him, trust 
on him, and he shall nourish thee, care for thee, give thee 
ihine heart's desire ; '* say with David, ^ God is our hope and 
strength, in troubles ready to be found," PsaL xlvL 1, ** for 
they that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which 
caimot be removed," Psal. cxxv. 1, 2, ^ as the mountains are 
about Jerusalem, so is the Lord about his people, from hence- 
forth and for ever." 



MEMB. n. 

Deformity of Body, Sickness, Baseness of Birthj peculiar 

Discontent 

Particular discontents and grievances, are either of 
body, mind, or fortune, which as they wound the soul of 
man, produce this melancholy, and many great inconven 
ienccs, by that antidote of good counsel and persuasion may 

1 Boeth. pro. nit. Manet upectator aiquando mafpioa rlrof collQCtantflR cam 

aunctorom oenuper prflniciuH deuA, bonis ealamltate Tident. *Eoc6 Bpectaenlnm 

froemla, maliR pupplicia disponcianfl. Deo diffnum. Vir fbrtis mala fratina 

Ub. de prorld Volnpt»(em capiunt dil oompo«itnB. « 1 Pet. t. 7. Pnl. It. & 
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be eased or expelled. Deformities and imperfections of oui 
bodies, as lameness, crookedness, deafness, blindness, be thej 
innate or accidental, torture many men ; jet this may com- 
fort them, that those imperfections of the body do not a whit 
blemish the soul, or hinder the operations of it, but rather 
help and much increase it Thou art lame of body, deformed 
to the eye, yet this hinders not but that thou mayest be a 
good, a wise, upright, honest man. ^^ Seldom,** saith Plutardi, 
^ honesty and beauty dwell together," and oflentimes under 
a threadbare coat lies an excellent understanding, sapk sub 
attritd latitat sapientia veste. ^Cornelius Mussus, that fa- 
mous preacher in Italy, when he came first into the pulpit in 
Venice, was so much contemned by reason of his outside, a 
little, lean, poor, dejected person, 'they were all ready to 
leave the church ; but when they heard his voice they did 
admire him, and happy was that senator could enjoy his 
company, or invite him first to his house. A silly fellow to 
look to, may have more wit, learning, honesty, than he that 
struts it out AmpvUii jactans, S^c, grandia gradiens^ and is 
admired in the world's opinion : VUis sape cadus nohUe 
nectar habet, the best wine comes out of an old vesseL How 
many deformed princes, kings, emperors, could I reckon up, 
philosophers, orators? Hannibal had but one eye, Appius 
Claudius, Timoleon, blind, Muleasse, king of Tunis, John, 
king of Bohemia, and Tiresias the prophet ^^'The night 
hath his pleasure ; " and for the loss of that one sense such 
men are commonly recompensed in the rest; they have 
excellent memories, other good parts, music, and many rec- 
reations ; much happiness, great wisdom, as Tully well dis* 
courseth in his * Tusculan questions : Homer was blind, yet 
who (saith he) made more accurate, lively, or better descrip- 
tions, with both his eyes? Democritus was blind, yet as 
Laertius writes of him, he saw more than all Greece besides, 

1 Raro tub eodem lare hontstM et Ibr- emditlonem et eloqnentlam ftdmlratJ 

t» habitant. * Joeephas Homiu, Tita sant. « Nox habet tuaa Toluptatei. 

fus. * Homancio breTis, madleotutt, ) Ub. 5, ad flnem, e«BOiu poteft aise napl 

ambra homlniB. &o. Ad etuporem ejun ens et beatus, &o 
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jomuT 



■I rjcn^mzcbiif TtdL^cr. 7»c voi: «: ^ifooeacixi* Kid «ve? 

'Xr*aEsi."di]:R i. fdi:r: .za:"i-'ik-^:izr^£ tisw, www^m troL 9td 
wori'tf f-BC ir^ 7^ t 3ii?^inriir^o* pirs ^ threes "Ig- 
7:L':a 1*.- lit ne ximafr :c u« ve^scR. *▼ reasoo of a hort 
2i? :«trii-r^i -^ 1^ jfz^ iz ne se^ re Ffts^^^issjL the chief 

«^:ir» K 5:<i?^ '^*-^ "^r jori^i^sc: >«»:* hia^sif to 
ar?i :t :i:ri*f near:* r-C zarc- brocor than *Ter he shoiikl 
i^aT* ire* -v^ li-r -f** :c li? Ifzibr?^ asi prof^mess of pcr- 
^ r^TJu «(M r<f!«i?rrj( :7wJfUBA. a v^.xmd hmts not the 
G-iT^a :i«? rKr.r«rr:c 



*ocL 



Epiccefos lame; 



thar 2T*a: A>Tir.»i-rr a IhiLe niaa of <tanire; *Aogastus 
Cat^&r of die «asie ;-i:oh : A^iesilaas dapicabiU forma ; 
Bocrhari* a mc« detora^l rrlaci? a? ever Egjpt had, jet as 
• Diodonii Sicala-i rwoiiis «:.? him. in wisdom and knowledge 
far !>ejond hl« predec>?^»or^ J. ZXwi. I30d. ^ Uladeslaus 
Cubitali.4 that pigniT king of Poland reigned and fought 
more rictonous battles than anj of his longshanked pred- 
ei!es»or^ NuUam virttu respnit statHrantj virtue reftiseth 
no fitature, and commonly vour great vast bodies, and fine 
f#?afijr#w, arc K»tti-h, dull, and lea<len spirits. What's in 

• In t-'mtiw\o, lib 25. « JfMirhiraii4 cjrtertM piwrraleiv. » Alenndflr Oa- 

rmmnnrttu. rlt. <Jq«. * Riber. T|t. caiDU*. hi«t. PoUiKfia. Corpnra inrrot 

ftTw 1 * M«r'"Wo«. » fla«ton. r 7, 9. ^mn. cabito r\x altior quo, wd tamen ta 

• Mb 1. i-tPTpifn mxlU «t dKfffMvtn. ntA farrr sonon mmguju mm. 
\n§mU* »t prii'l^fitU long* •ntn m r*>fp>« 
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tbem F ^ Qaid nut pondtu inert slolidttqut feroeia mentit, 
WLat in Osua and Ephialtes (Neptune'u aons in Homer), 
nine acres long? 

* " Qnl nt nueDiu Orion, 

Cam pedei incedit, medii psr maiinia Nerel 
SUigna, riam findena bumero mperamlnet DndM." 
" Lik« tall Orioa >Ulkiiig o'er ttas flood i 
When with his bnwo]' breast be cats the wares, 
HI* ahDalder Bcarce the topoMMt billow lavM." 

What in Maziminue, Ajaz, Caligula, and the rest of thoM 
great Zanxummina, or gigantical Anakims, heavy, vast, bar- 
baroas lubbers ? 

• " «i membra tibi dant grandia Pana, 
Meutla egaa? " 

Their body, stuth * Lemnius, " is a burden U> them, and their 
spirits not so lively, nor they so erect and merry: " Non est 
in magna eorpore mica salii: a tittle diamond is more worth 
than a rocky mountain ; which made Alexander Aphrodi* 
Mus positively conclude, "The leaser, the 'wiser, because 
the soul was more contracted in such a body." Let Bodine 
in his 5 e. method, hist, plead the rest ; the lesser they are, 
■a in Asia, Greece, they have generally the finest wits. 
And for bodily stature which some so much admire, and 
goodly presence, 'tis true, to say the best of them, great men 

are proper, and tall, I grant, a^nit inter nvbila eondunt 

(hide their heads in the cloudij) ; but ^^i pvtilU, Uttle men 
are pretty : " Sed si btSus homo est Cotta, puaiUu* homo esL" 
Sickness, diseases, trouble many, but without a cause; *"It 
may be 'tia for the good of their soub : " Pan fati fait, the 
fle^ rebels against the spirit; that which hurts the one, 
must needs help the other. Sicknesa is the mother of 
modesty, putleth as in mind of our mortality; and when we 
are in the full career of worldly pomp and Jollity, she pulleth 

1 OtM. « Vh». Snri. 10. • ■' If pmihnttorw qnnm FganBIa lit anllBB. 

tlH Ataa fin jva luvfl pnportkDi, do luniiba polkt cuL Tim HLtnm ot^Tlfc 

TOB nM nqoln knl&aV' >Ub.a, •Holtb ad ajnltm (ninm pnAiltMV 

wjn. Onol tat ilUa aorgoria mqlia, at potto aifrttadB, Patianli. 
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ud bj the ear, and maketh us know oarselves. ^ Plinj calLi 
it, the sum of philosophy, ^ If we could but perform that in 
our health, which we promise in our sickness.** Quum m- 
firmi sumttSy * optimi sumus ; for ^ what sick man ** (as ' Se- 
cundus expostulates with BuAis) ^was ever lascivious, 
covetous, or ambitious ? he envies no man, admires no 
man, flatters no man, despiseth no man, listens not after 
lies and tales," &c. And were it not for such gentle remem- 
brances, men would have no moderation of themselves, thej 
would be worse than tigers, wolves, and lions; who ehonld 
keep them in awe ? ^ princes, masters, parents, magistrates, 
judges, friends, enemies, fair or foul means cannot contain ut, 
but a little sickness (as ^ Chrysostom observes), will correct 
and amend us.*' And therefore with good discretion, * Jovi- 
anus Pontanus caused this short sentence to be engraven on 
his tomb in Naples : ^ Labour, sorrow, grief, sickness, want 
and woe, to serve proud masters, bear that superstitioiis 
yoke, and bury your dearest friends, &c., are the sauces of our 
life." If thy disease be continuate and painful to thee, it 
will not surely last ; '' and a light affliction which is but for a 
moment, causeth unto us a far more excellent and eternal 
weight of glory," 2 Cor. iv. 17, bear it with patience; women 
endure much sorrow in cliildbed, and yet they will not contain ; 
and those that are barren, wish for this pain; ^^be coura- 
geous, * there is as much valour to be shown in thy bed, as in 
an army, or at a sea-fight : " aut vincetuTy out vineet, thoa 
shalt be rid at last In the mean time, let it take its course^ 
thy mind is not any way disabled. Bilibaldus Pirkimems, 
senator to Charles the Fifth, ruled all Germany, lying most 
part of his days sick of the gout upon his bed. The more 

iTib.7. Summ&osttotiiuPhilosophte, Oytnaus Earop. delidiii. Labor, dolor, 

8i talw, &c. s '* When we are rick we are «Kritudo, lactifn, serrire snperbis domf< 

moet amiable/' * IMiniun, epint. 7, lib. nfo, jugnin ferre snperstlUonls, quofl 

Quem inflmium libido M)licitat, aut arari- habet charoe aepellre, &c., condimcnto 

tta, aut honoreM? nHmini invidet, oemi- Titap nunt. « Non tam man quim pra»> 

netn miratur, nomincm denpicit, sennone lie Tirtud, etiam lecto exhibetur : Tineih 

maligno non alltur. < Non terret prtn- tnr aut Tincet; aut tn Mnrem relinqiMt 

eeps, magifltor, parenn, judex : at negritudo aut ipna te. Seneca, 
■uperrenicus, omnia correxit. b Nat. 
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violent thj torture is, the less it will continue ; and though 
it be severe and hideous for the time, comfort thyself as 
martyrs do, with honour and immortality. iThat famous 
philosopher Epicurus, being in as miserable pain of stone 
and colic, as a man might endure, solaced himself with a 
conceit of immortality ; ^ the joy of his soul for his rare in- 
ventions repelled the pain of his bodily torments." 

Baseness of birth is a great disparagement to some men, 
especially if they be wealthy, bear offico, and come to pro- 
motion in a commonwealth ; then (as ^ he observes), if their 
birth be not answerable to their calling, and to their fellows, 
they are much abashed and ashamed of themselves. Some 
scorn their own father and mother, deny brothers and sisters, 
with the rest of their kindred and friends, and will not suffer 
them to come near them, when they are in their pomp, ac- 
counting it a scandal to their greatness to have such beggarly 
beginnings. Simon in Lucian, having now got a little wealth, 
changed his name from Simon to Simonides, for that there 
were so many beggars of his kin, and set the house on fire 
where he was bom, because nobody should point at it. Others 
buy titles, coats of arms, and by all means screw themselves 
into ancient families, falsifying pedigrees, usurping scutcheons, 
and all because they would not seem to be base. The reason 
is, for that this gentility is so much admired by a company 
of outsides, and such honour attributed unto it, as amongst 
• Grermans, Frenchmen, and Venetians, the gentry scorn the 
commonalty, and will not suffer them to match with them ; 
they depress, and make them as so many asses, to carry 
burdens. In our ordinary talk and fallings out, the most 
opprobrious and scurrile name we can fasten upon a man, or 
first give, is to call him base rogue, beggarly rascal, and the 
like ; whereas in my judgment, this ought of all other griev- 
ances to trouble men least. Of all vanities and fopperies, to 

1 Tulliofl, Ub. 7, fkm.ep. Vesicae mor- memoriam inyentorum. * Booth, lib. 

bo Iftbormns, et nrinas mlttendae difllcul- 2, pr. 4. Hnie tenfliui exupentf sed wt 

tate tanta, nt tIx Inerementum caperet ; pudori degeoer sanguis. * Gaspar. Bni 

wpeU^bat hsDc omnia animi gandium ob poUt. thes. 
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brag of gentility is the greatest ; for what is it thej crack so 
much of, and challenge such superioritj, as if thej were 
demigods? Birth? TatUanevas generis tenuttjidueiaveiinf^ 
It is turn ens, a mere flash, a ceremony, a toy, a thing of 
nought. Consider the beginning, present estate, progress, 
ending of gentry, and then tell me what it is. *^ Oppression, 
fraud, cozening, usury, knavery, bawdry, murder, and tyranny, 
are the beginning of many ancient families : ' one hath been 
a bloodsucker, a parricide, the death of many a silly soul in 
some unjust quarrels, seditions, made many an orphan and 
poor widow, and for that he is made a lord or an earl, and 
his posterity gentlemen forever after. Another bath been a 
bawd, a pander to some great men, a parasite, a slave, ^ pros- 
tituted himself, his wife, daughter," to some lascivious prince, 
and for that he is exalted. Tiberius preferred many to 
honours in \i\s time, because they were famous whoremasters 
and sturdy drinkers; many come into this parchment-row 
(so *one calls it), by flattery or cozening; search your old 
families, and you shall scarce find of a multitude (as ^neas 
Sylvius observes), qui sceleratum nan habent ortum, that have 
not a wicked beginning ; aut qui vi et doh eo faatigii non 
ascendunt, as that plebeian in ^Machiavel in a set oration 
proved to his fellows, that do not rise by knavery, force, 
foolery, villany, or such indirect means. "They are com- 
monly able that are wealthy ; virtue and riches seldom settle 
on one man : who then sees not the beginning of nobility ? 
s|)oil3 enrich one, usury another, treason a third, witchcraft a 
fourtli, flattery a fifth, lying, stealing, bearing false witness a 
sixth, adultery the seventh," &c One makes a fool of him- 

1 ** I>oe6 fluch prMamption in yonr Menlp. * Cam enim hot Ad noblkf 

nriffln poweiw you?" * Alii pro peeu Tidemiu, qni diritils abundant, dirltte 

nia emunt nobilitatem. alii illam lenocin- rero mro yirtntiii sunt oomita*, quis noa 

lo. Alii yeneficiifl, alii parricidiis; multis yi Jet ortum nobilitatis degenerem? banc 

perditio nobilitate conciliat, plerique ad- usurse ditlrunt. illam spolia, proditiones; 

ulatioDo, dctmctione, calumnils, &c. hie veTieflciis ditatuR, ille adulatlonibos, 

Afcrip. de vanit. Ki(*nt. s Ex homi- huic adultoria lucrum praeb«nt. nonnol* 

eidio flflepe orta nobilitaii et Rtrenua car- lis mendacia, quidam ex eo^Juge quie^ 

niflcina. * Plures ob prostitutas flilas, turn feciunt, pleriqne ex natU, fr« 

nxores, nobiles f\eti ; mnltos venationes, Plorent. hist. lib. 8. 
rapinsB, esedes, prsestigia, &c. > Sat. 
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aelf to make his lord merry, another dandles my young mas- 
ter, bestows a little nag on him, a third marries a -cracked 
piece, &C. Now may it please your good worship, your lord- 
ship, who was the first founder of your family ? The poet 
answers, ^^ AtU Pastor fait, aut iUud quod dicere nolo,** 
Are he or you the better gentleman ? If he, then we have 
tnused him to his form. If you, what is it of which thou 
hoastest so much ? That thou art his son. It may be his 
heir, his reputed son, and yet indeed a priest or a serving- 
man may be the true father of him ; but we will not contro- 
vert that now ; married women are all honest ; thou art his 
fion*s son's son, begotten and bom infra quatuor maria, &c. 
Thy great great great grandfather was a rich citizen, and then 

in all likelihood a usurer, a lawyer, and then a ^a courtier, 

and then a a country gentleman, and then he scraped it 

out of sheep, &c. And you are the heir of all his virtues, 
fortunes, titles ; so then, what is your gentry, but as Hierom 
saith, Opes atUiqtuB, inveterata divitice, ancient wealth ? that 
is the definition of gentility. The father goes often to the 
devil, to make his son a gentleman. For the present, what 
is it? "It began (saith 'Agrippa), with strong impiety, 
with tyranny, oppression,'' &c., and so it is maintained ; wealth 
began it (no matter how got), wealth continueth and increaseth 
it Those Roman knights were so called, if they could dis- 
pend per annum so much. ' In the kingdom of Naples and 
France, he that buys such lands, buys the honour, title, barony 
together with it ; and they that can dispend so much amongst 
OS, must be called to bear office, to be knights, or fine for it, 
as one observes, ^nohiUorem ex censu judicanty our nobles 
are measured by their means. And what now is the object 
of honour ? What maintains our gentry but wealth ? * NoUl- 
itas sine re projectd vilior aigd. Without means gentry is 
nought worth, nothing so contemptible and base. " DisptUare 

1 Jirren. " A shepherd, or something * Gresserus, Itiner&r. fbl. 266. ^ Hor. 

fhat I should rather not tell." ^ Ro- *• Nobility without wealth is more worth- 

bvurta improbltai 4 tyr&nnide inoepta, less than sea- weed." « Syl. nup. lib. 4i 

fc«. * Qaspar Bus theaauro poUt. num. 111. 

VOL. u. 17 
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de noUUtate generis^ sine diviHiSy est ditputare de nobUUaU 
stercorts, saith Nevisanus the lawyer, to dispute of gentry 
without wealth, is (saving your reverence), to discoas the 
original of a merd. So that it is wealth alone that denom- 
inates, money which maintains it, gives esse to it, for whidi 
every man may have it. And what is their ordioaiy exer- 
cise ? ^ ''sit to eat, drink, lie down to sleep, and rise to play;" 
wherein lies their worth and sufficiency ? in a few coats of 
arms, eagles, lions, serpents, bears, tigers, dogs, crosses, beods, 
fesses, &c, and such like baubles, which they commonly set 
up in their galleries, porches, windows, on bowls, platters, 
coaches, in tombs, churches, men's sleeves, &c. ' '' If he can 
hawk and hunt, ride a horse, play at cards and dice, swagger, 
drink, swear,'* take tobacco with a grace, sing, dance, wear 
his clothes in fa:^hion, court and please his mistress, talk big 
fustian, ' insult, scorn, strut, contemn others, and use a little 
mimical and apish compliment above the rest, he is a com- 
plete, {Egreffiam vero laudem) a well-qualified gentleman; 
these are most of their employments, this their greatest com- 
mendation. What is gentry, this parchment nobility then, 
but as ^Agrippa defines it, ''a sanctuary of knavery and 
naughtiness, a cloak for wickedness and execrable vices, of 
pride, fraud, contempt, boasting, oppression, dissimulation, 
lust, gluttony, malice, fornication, adultery, ignorance, im- 
piety ? '* A nobleman therefore, in some likelihood, as he con- 
cludes, is an ''atheist, an oppressor, an epicure, a *gull, a dii- 
zard, an illiterate idiot, an outside, a glowworm, a proud fool, 
an arrant ass," Ventris et inguinis numcipiumj a slave to his 
lust and belly, soldque Uhidine fortis. And as Salvianus ob- 
served of his countrymen the Aquitanes in France, sietd 
tittdis primi fuere^ sic et vitiis (as they were the first in rank 
so also in rottenness) ; and Cabinet du Roy, their ofpi writer, 

1 Exod. xzxii. * Omniam nobiUum AuHtin. Ber. 24. < NobUitu nihil allad 

suffloientiaineoprobatursiTunaticanov- nisi improbitas, fhror, rapinftf latrocfni- 

erlnt, Hi aleam, si corporis Tires ingenti- nm, homicidiam, luxuii, venatlo, Tloton- 

bus poculis commonstrent, r1 natam tia^ fcc. s The fbol took awaj my lord 

robnr numerosa renere prnbent, he in the mask, 'twas appoait*. 
3 DUBcUe est, at non sit superbiu dires. 
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distinctly of the rest ** The nobles of Berry are most paxt 
lechers, they of Touraine thieves, they of Narbonne covetous, 
they of Guienne coiners, they of Provence atheists, they of 
Rheims superstitious, they of Lyons treacherous, of Nor- 
mandy proud, of Picardy insolent," &c We may generally 
conclude, the greater men, the more vicious. In fine, as 
1 iBneas Sylvius adds, ^ they are most part miserable, sottish, 
and filthy fellows, like the walls of their houses, fair without, 
foul within." What dost thou vaunt of now ? • " What 
dost thou gape and wonder at ? admire him for his brave ap- 
parel, horses, dogs, fine houses, manors, orchards, gardens, 
walks ? Why ? a fool may be possessor of this as well as 
he ; and he that accounts him a better man, a nobleman for 
having of it, he is a fool himself." Now go and brag of thy 
gentility. This is it belike which makes the ' Turks at this 
day scorn nobility, and all those huffing bombast titles, which 
so much elevate their poles ; except it be such as have got it 
at first, maintain it by some sup^reminent quality, or ex- 
cellent worth. And for this cause, the Ragusian common- 
wealth, Switzers, and the United Provinces, in all their aris- 
tocracies, or democratical monarchies (if I may so call them), 
exclude all these degrees of hereditary honours, and will ad- 
mit of none to bear office, but such as are learned, like those 
Athenian Areopagites, wise, discreet, and well brought up. 
The ^Chinese observe the same customs, no man amongst 
I hem noble by birth; out of their philosophers and doctors 
they choose magistrates ; their politic nobles are taken from 
such as be moraliter nobiles, virtuous noble ; nohilitas tU oUm 
ab officio, nan a naturd, as in Israel of old, and their office 
was to defend and govern their country in war and peace, 
not to hawk, hunt, eat, drink, game alone, as too many do. 
Their Loysii, Mandarini, literati, licentiati, and such as have 

• 

1 De miser, cnrial. Miwrl sunt, inepd Beqai potest. Pandaliu noeter lenodnk) 

•lint, turpei tnnt. molti Qt pftrietee fBdi- nobilitatns est. ADeMSylrios. *Bel- 

nm ffiuunim Bpeciod. * Miraria aoreM lonitia, observ. lib. 2. « Mat. Rkcius. 

▼c>ties,eqnofl, canes, ordinemlkmnlorumf lib. 1, cap. 8- Ad regendam remp. soil 

laiatas menaas. aedes. TiUiw. pitedia, pis- dootores, ant Uoentiati adadscantur, J^ 
etnas, sylrafi, &c., haw omnia atultus aa- 
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raised themselves by their worth, are their noblemen only, 
though fit to govern a state; and whj then should anj that 
is otherwise of worth be ashamed of his birth? whj should 
not he be as much respected that leaves a noble posteritjr, as 
he that hath had noble ancestors ? naj, why not more ? for 
plures solem orientem, we adore the sun rising most part ; and 
how much better is it to say, £ffO meis me^orihus virhUe pne" 
luxi (I have outshone my ancestors in virtues), to boast hinn 
self of his virtues, than of his birth ? Cathesbeius, sultan 
of £gypt and Syria, was by his condition a slave, but fon 
worth, valour, and manhood second to no king, and for that 
cause (as ^ Jovius writes) elected emperor of the Mamelukes. 
That poor Spanish Pizarro for his valour made by Charles 
the Fifth Marquess of Anatillo ; the Turkey Pachas are all 
such. Pentinax, Philippus Arabs, Maximinus, Probus, Au- 
relius, &c, from common soldiers became emperors, Cato, 
Cincinnatus, &c, consuls. Pius Secundus, Sixtus Quintus, 
Johan Secundus, Nicholas Quintus, &C., popes. Socrates, 
Virgil, Horace, lihertino patre natus. * The kings of Den- 
mark fetch their pedigree, as some say, from one Ulfo, that 
was the son of a bear. ' E tenui cctsd stBpe vir magnus exit, 
many a wortliy man comes out of a poor cottage. Hercules, 
Romulus, Alexander (by Olympiads confe^ion), Themistocles, 
Jugurtha, King Arthur, William the Conqueror, Homer, 
Demosthenes, P. Lumbard, P. Comestor, Bartholus, Adrian 
the fourth Pope, &c., bastards ; and almost in every king- 
dom, the most ancient families have been at first princes' 
bastards ; their worthiest captains, best wits, greatest scholars, 
bravest spirits in all our annals, have been base. ^ Cardan, 
in his Subleties, gives a reason why they are most part better 
able than others in body and mind, and so, per eofuequens^ 
more fortunate. Castniccius Castrucanus, a poor child, found 
in the field, exposed to misery, became prince of Lucca and 

1 Lib. 1, hbt. oondltione ierriw. onte- lens, k quo nx Sneno 9t emUm Dftnomm 

nun acer belln, et aniini maf^ltudine reiruin Btemmata. * SeiMca de Contro. 

niHximonim refcum iiemini Kcundnfi : PhiloA. epiat. * Corpora aunt et aal- 

ob b(Bo i Mameliichlfl in refreni elertus. mo fortiorea apuril, plemmque ol> 

' O^oa Magnua, lib. 18. Saxo Orammat- Tehementiain, aominia eraaa., Ibe. 
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Senes in Italy, a most complete soldier and worthy captain ; 
MachJavel comparer him to Scipio or Alexander. " And 'tis 
a wonderful thing (' saith he) to him that ehall consider of it, 
that all those, or the greatest part of them, tliat have done 
the greatest exploits here upou earth, and excelled the rest 
of the nobles of their time, have been still bom in eome ab- 
ject, obscure place, or of base and obscure abject parents." 
A most memorable observation, * Scaliger accounts it, et non 
prteUreundutn, maximorum virontm pUroique patreM ignora- 
toi, matret impudieai faiste? " I could recite a great cata- 
logue of them," every kingdom, every province will yield 
innumerable examples; and why then should baseness of 
birth be objected to any man ? Who thinks worse of Tully 
for being Arpiruu, an upstitrt? Or Agathoclea, that Sici- 
lian king, for being a potter's son ? Iphicratea and MaHus 
were meanly bom. What wise man thinks better of any 
person for bis nobility? as he said in 'Machiavel, ontnei 
modern patre nati, Adam's sons, conceived all and bom in sin, 
&C. " We are by nature all as one, all alike, if you see us 
naked ; let us wear theirs and they our clothes, and what is 
the difference ? " To speak truth, as * Bale did of F. Scha- 
lichiua, " I more esteem thy worth, learning, honesty, than thy 
nobility ; honour thee more that thou art a writer, a doctor 
of divinity, than Eurl of the Huns, Baron of Skradiue, or 
haat title to such and such provinces," &c " Thou art more 
fortunate and great " (so ' .lovius writes to Cosmo de' Medici, 
then Duke of Florence) " for thy virtuet", than for thy lovely 
wife, and happy children, friends, fortunes, or great duchy of 

■ TU> CutrsecH. Nm pncter mUoiMn uiom ana »d«inqa* arit bdta! DBm li 
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T'jsicsnT.'* So I jicnjimfi duw : and wbo dock not so indeed? 
^ A>xuiumi;iii:j^ w:i:» :& ;£ar^aer. umi jec bj Ale^juider for hit 
virut^s usuin iln^ Jt Sjttsu How mneh better is i( to be 
'x*r3 jf meia gar^ificigi. joii ft> excel in worth, to be morally 
3VQi%.'. w'ncd » L-renrcrvti befebce thai oacoraL nobility, bj 
itvuies. poiLLVooibers. .uii ' poiickifinak co be learned, honest, 
if:i\-T!ftfC. v^ii .^tj2il2xie>L m be di Mr aoj manner of emploj- 
:tient. ^n cvunfrv mii ^.-vomioaweakh, war and peace, than to 
Sf JVypner^ yfjptuiifmL ;ki znanj bfare nobles are, only 
WT:ie bev-tuziv r*cfx» jcherwifie iiiiuc^ ilHterate, unfil for ai^ 
osuniKr H j^rrice t ' U^aLricn^^ Earl of Cilia, upbraided 
Jv'i^i: HioisiiLKfs v*cii :ae b;k9eoes« of hb birth, bat he replied, 
it V '/i'Jj;>«Af .^jmuiona rtuyiter extirngmimr^ %m am gforum 
J^«r<<.v«9ff^ duvnihs*. ihine earldom k consomed with riot, 
!*i;n^ V•^^£^ vich accoor and remwn. Thoa hast had so 
uxactv r:tcoIe xTicescors ; vha: is that to thee ? Vix ea notAv 
f-*\r.\ * vct?*a :hoc urt a vilzsar*! :hr>elf : qwod p/wkst, Pomiiei^ 
X'miv igvm.'m.tev ."^fruifri f Jbc I icoaoiude, hast thoa a soond 
W\ly^ a:^i i ^.xx* s." .:!. -j^xxi bhuging ap ? Art thoa virtuoos, 
Uozt^^sc I^fdir.;^ w^LI quolined. reIipou5, are thj oooditiont 
s^\>d ? — chou dkTC a crue Qoblemao. pertectlv noble, although 

Ivrti v>f Utersiterr— -iHEM mMib tm m .JSaeidiB nmiliSf nam 

Hitlus^ *fti /\xraijk :xK»w» ««r' i5*i7». *" for neither sword, nor 
drv, nv'^r whut. rvr >icLnes^ nor outward violence, nor the 
d^-vil htiu>elf osui ::ike :hr gixxi parts from thee." Be not 
H>hamed ot* ch v birth then, thou art a gentleman all the worid 
over, and :^hah be honoured, when as he. strip him of his 
line clothes. * dt<|.K>>ses^ him of his wealth, is a fonge (which 
* Pol\-nices in his l^ani>hment found true bj experience, gentry 
was not esteemed) like a piece of coin in another country, 
that no man will take, and >ludl be contemned. Once more, 
though thou be a barbarian, bom at Tontonteac, a villain, a 

I Cnrtiaji. s B<^1{d«, de ;vp. Ub. 3. ftqiumm Ton,ci]w abaorbni. ^ tI bot^ 

cap. S. > Xami Sj ItIiu. hb. 2. cap. 2^. bi ietftrui pi>t«tf t. • Saod them both t» 

• -- If chiMrvn be proud, haaz^tr. fooi- Mcne *tz«R|rP ptace naked, ad ifaotM, as 

iah. tbvT (Jefl'^ the nobtlitj of thrir kiti- Ari.«tippu# mkI, von fhall aw tha dfftr> 

And.'' B«l. xxfl. 8. » «'ujn* po nneari o *:.o^. Bacon'* ' ^aMTS. » 

nee turto aripL ocr famndio abeomi. nve vpkndor nihil opts attattt, if. 
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slave, a Saldanian negro, or a rude Virginian in Dasamon- 
quepec, he a French monsieur, a Spanish don, a seignior of 
Italy, I care not how descended, of what family, of what 
order, baron, count, prince, if thou be well qualified, and he 
not, but a degenerate Neoptolemus, I tell thee in a word, 
thou art a man, and he is a beast 

Let no ierra Jilttu, or upstart, insult at this which I have 
said, no worthy gentleman take offence. I speak it not to 
detract from such as are well deserving, truly virtuous and 
noble ; I do much respect and honour true gentry and no- 
bility ; I was bom of worshipful parents myself, in an ancient 
fiunily, but I am a younger brother, it concerns me not ; or 
had I been some great heir, richly endowed, so minded as I 
am, I should not have been elevated at all, but so esteemed 
of it, as of all other human happiness, honours, &c , they have 
their period, are brittle and inconstant As ^ he said of that 
great river Danube, it riseth from a small fountain, a little 
brook at first, sometimes broad, sometimes narrow, now slow, 
then 8wif%, increased at last to an incredible greatness by the 
eonfiuence of sixty navigable rivers, it vanisheth in conclu- 
sion, loseth his name, and is suddenly swallowed up of the 
£uxine sea : I may say of our greatest families, they were 
mean at first, augmented by rich marriages, purchases, offices, 
they continue for some ages, with some little alteration of cir- 
cumstances, fortunes, places, &c, by some prodigal son, for 
some default, or for want of issue they are defaced in an 
instant, and their memory blotted out 

So much in the mean time I do attribute to gentility, that 

if he be well descended, of worshipful or noble parentage, he 

will express it in his conditions, 

* ** neo enim feroces 
Progenerant aquils columbas." 

And although the nobility of our times be much like our 

1 FlarinB hio illiutrte, hmn&narum re- nndam magnltndinem excrpsolt, tandem- 
nun ioBAgo, qniB parvis dacte gab initiiSf que in mari Euzino eTaneacit. I. Stuck- 
In hnmeniiuni eraeonnt, et •nbito eranee- iiu, pereg. mar. Euzini. * ** For fierce 
sunt. KxiUa htc primo fluTiiu, In admi- eagles do not procreate timid rlngdoTee ** 
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coins, more in number and value, bat leas in weight and 
gooflnc^s, with finer stamps, cuts, or outsides than of old ; yet 
if hit retain those ancient characters of true gentiy, he will 
Ik* niorc affable, courteous, gently disposed, of &irer carriage, 
better temper, or a more magnanimous, heroical, and generous 
spirit, than that vtiigus hominum^ those ordinary boors and 
jMiasants, qui adeo improhi, agresteSy et inculti plerumque swutj 
ne dicam tnalittogij ut nemini uUum humamtatU officium 
prtestent, ne tpsi Deo si advenerit, as ^ one observes of them, 
a rude, brutish, uncivil, wild, a currish generation, cmel and 
malicious incapable of discipline, and such as have scarce 
cuiiiirnon bense. And it may be generally spoken of all, 
whiirh 'Lemnius the physician said of his travel into Eng- 
land, the common people were silly, sullen, dogged downs, 
sed mitior nohilitcts, ad omne humanitatis officium paratit- 
Mima, the gentlemen were courteous and dvlL If it so fall 
out (as oflen it doth) that such peasants are preferred by rea- 
Hon of their wealth, chance, error, &&, or otherwise, yet as 
t)*e cat in the fable, when she was turned to a i^r maid, 
would play with mice ; a cur will be a cur, a down wiU be a 
clown, he will likely savour of the stock whence he came, 
and that innate rusticity can hardly be shaken off. 

8 " Licet superbus ambulet pecimi&, 
Fortuna non mutat genoB.** 

And though by their education such men may be better 
qualified, and more refined ; yet there be many symp- 
toms by which they may likely be descried, an affected fan- 
tastical carriage, a tailor-like spruceness, a peculiar garb in 
all their proceedings ; choicer than ordinary in his diet, and 
as ^ Ilierome well describes such a one to his Nepotian : ** An 
upstart bom in a base cottage, that scarce at first had coarse 
bread to fill his hungry guts, must now feed on kickshaws 



I SablnnR, in 6 Orii. Met. &b. 4. nature/' « Lib. 2, ep. 16. Natiu 

> Lib. I, de 4 Complexionibtui. * Hor. di<1e tuf^ariolo et paupere domo, qui vll 

np. Od. 2. *' And althouf^h he boa«t of milio rugientem Tentraia, Ike. 
birt wealth. Fortune haa not changed his 
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and made dishes, will have all variety of flesh and fish, the 
best ojsters," &c A beggar's brat will be commonly more 
scornful, imperious, insulting, insolent, than another man of 
his rank ; ^ Nothing so intolerable as a fortunate fool," as 
^ Tully found out long since out of his experience ; Asperius 
nihil est humili cum surgit in aiium, set a beggar on horse- 
back, and he will ride a gallop, a gallop, &c., 

s t« dessvit in omnes 
Dnm Be poMe putat, nee belloa savior alia est, 
Qaam servi rabies in libera colla furentis ; ** 

he forgets what he was, domineers, &c., and many such other 
symptoms he hath, by which you may know him from a true 
gentleman. Many errors and obliquities are on both sides, 
noble, ignoble, factis, natis ; yet still in all callings, as some 
degenerate, some are well deserving, and most worthy of their 
honours. And as Bosbequius said of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, he was tanto dignus imperio, worthy of that great em- 
pire : Many meanly descended are most worthy of their 
honour, poiitice nohiles, and well deserve it. Many of our 
nobility so bom (which one said of Hephsestion, Ptolemeus, 
Seleucus, Antigonus, &c., and the rest of Alexander's follow- 
ers, they were all worthy to be monarchs and generals of 
armies) deserve to be princes. And I am so far forth of 
* Sesellius's mind, that they ought to be preferred (if capable) 
before others, " as being nobly bom, ingenuously brought up, 
and from their infancy trained to all manner of civility." 
For learning and virtue in a nobleman is more eminent, and, 
as a jewel set in gold is more precious, and much to be re- 
spected, such a man deserves better than others, and is as 
great an honour to his family as his noble family to him. In 
a word, many noblemen are an ornament to their order; 
many poor men's sons are singularly well endowed, most 
eminent, and well deserving for their worth, wisdom, learn- 
ing, virtue, valour, integrity ; excellent members and pillars 

1 Nihil forttmato insipiente intolerabi- utuntur conditione, et hoDastiore loeo 
Hoi. s Claud. 1. 9. Id Eutrop. * Lib. n&ti, Jam inde i parruUs ad morum cItU 
1, da Rep. Qal. Quonlaiu et cominodiore itatem educati sunt, et a8Ma«fiu:ti. 
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:ji^^. jk^i j-jcifi^ 1)0 ca^rif vC ii2»o:<::rr.:. or that men sbonld 
il^rrfkre A.'vvtir: ±»c!=i?tlTej rilr, L&:^ ot Gad. forsaken^ 
ie» uzjwv-=aL:eL Cliris Li=«:h' w:is poor, bom in a 
^^r. dL=.<i idbi =n:c :i bi:<:s<- :o i>ie hi« head in all his life, 
:e< dLTiT Tvv. >bcdd rnjhkr rvoverrr a jadsment of God, or 
an v>ixxi> cs-.^fcir.'^ Aixi as he vas himselfl $o he informed 
Lis Ar^>«des as-i I>i?oij iea< rb^v were all poor. Prophets poor, 
Ap><:les jxx-r, ^Avrcs ilL - Silver and gold have I none.*") 
''As ^orrovix^ y>^ih Paul) and vet alvars rejoicing; as 
having nochin^, aad vet pi>sses^ing all ihiTC%' 1 Cor. vL 10. 
Your great Phik>s:<pbers have be^a Toluntarilv poor, not only 
Clirisiians. bat duidv others. Crates Tbebanos was adored 
tor a god in Atht^ns^ ' ~ a cobleman by birth, many servants 
he had, an hoiKMj ruble atten^lance. much wealth* many 
manors, fine apparel : but when he >aw this that all the 

I Nartom pa3|wrcatfe fnTias or.uff. Theb^co* namenitof. Vctiun hAboit (» 

t ^f .joip ine diriov Jo-iKiam (.-atAnrt, niu. frr^n«itf fiunu&tiom, «laBV •Wf 

»ut paoprrtM exoa foivt. GMit. In «mp. ptM. ke. ApuMot Florid. 1. 4- 
i. tvT. IS Lock. * Inter proenvs 
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wealth of the world was but brittle, uncertain and no whit 
availing to live well, he flung his burden into the sea, and 
renounced his estate." Those Curii and Fabricii will be 
ever renowned for contempt of these fopperies, wherewith 
the world is so much affected. Amongst Christians I could 
reckon up many kings and queens, that have forsaken their 
crowns and fortunes, and wilfully abdicated themselves from 
these so much esteemed toys ; ^ many that have refused hon- 
ours, titles, and all this vain pomp and happiness, which oth- 
ers so ambitiously seek, and carefully study to compass and 
attain. Riches I deny not are 6od*8 good gifls and blessings ; 
and honor est in horwrantey honours are from Grod ; both re- 
wards of virtue, and fit to be sought after, sued for, and may 
well be possessed ; yet no such great happiness in having, or 
misery in wanting of them. Danhir quidem bonis, saith 
Austin, ne quis mala astimet: malis autem ne quis nimis 
bona, good men have wealth that we should not think it evil ; 
and bad men that they should not rely on or hold it so good ; 
as the rain &lls on both sorts, so are riches given to good and 
bad, $ed bonis in bonum^ but they are good only to the godly. 
But * compare both estates, for natural parts they are not 
unlike ; and a beggar's child, as ' Cardan well observes, ^ is 
no whit inferior to a prince's, most part better;" and for 
those accidents of fortune, it will easily appear there is no 
such odds, no such extraordinary happiness in the one, or 
misery in the other. He is rich, wealthy, fat ; what gets he 
by it ? pride, insolency, lust, ambition, cares, fears, suspicion, 
trouble, anger, emulation, and many filthy diseases of body 
and mind. He hath indeed variety of dishes, better fare, 
sweet wine, pleasant sauce, dainty music, gay clothes, lords it 
bravely out, &c, and all that which Misillus admired in * Lu- 
dan ; but with them he hath the gout, dropsies, apoplexies, 

1 p. BlflMnaifl, ep. 72 et 282, oblatos hio ioedia crneiatnr. Ber. ser. *Ia 

reapoi hoDOFM ex onere metieiui; motus Hysperchen. Natan aeqaa est, pne- 

Mnbidnra* rogatus non iri, fce. * Su- rosqne Tidemna mendioorum nulla ex 

ditt pauper foras in opere, dired in cog- parte rvgum flltis dlmimilet, plenimqiia 

ttatione; hie oe aperit oecitatione, llle aanioret. « Gallo, Tom. 2. 
ructatfone; gravlnii ille fiutidio, quam 
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paliie?^ *:o-r« l<'^ rLr'jsi*. caiJLrrG*, cradine?* op^iluons, 
^ meianoLoI V. tflccu ix'^t enters in. aiiger. ambiDany aooovding 
lo ' Chijiosumu " the seqael of ricbes i$ pride. 
ftDoe, ftrrogancT, ibrr, Mod all imuiooml oounes.' 



Dirisije iDoDes'* 
with their variecr of dishes, numr sodi maladiw of bodr and 

mm • 

mind get in, which the poor man knows not o£ As Satnni 
in ^Lucian answered the discontented commmiahT (whidi, 
becanse of their neglected Satnnial feasts in Rome, made a 
grieroos complaint and exclamation against ridi men), that 
thej were much mistaken in supposing sndi happiness in 
riches ; *** tou <ee the best («aid he) bat von know not their 
several gripings and discontents;* thej are like painted 
walls, fiiir without, rotten within ; diseased, filthj, craaj, full 
of intemperance's effects; **^and who can reckon half? if 
yon bat knew their fears, cares, anguish of mind and veza* 
tion, to which they are subject, you would hereafter renoanee 
all riches." 

T ** O ri pateant pectoca diTitum, 
QniuitOA intas sablimis agit 
Fortona metus ! Bmtia Coro 
Pulsante fretum mitior nnda est.** 

** O that their breast* were but cootpieiioaa, 
flow fall of fear within, how ftirioos! 
The narrow seas are not so boisterous.'* 

Tea, but he hath the world at will that is rich, the good 
things of the earth : tuate est de magna toUere oesrvo (it is 
sweet to draw from a great heap), he is a ha{^ man, 
' adored like a god, a prince, every man seeks to him, ap-> 



1 Kl * eontnbemio fbedl atqne olldl *\m qaidem dlvitas palslli Mfets, asd 

^vntris mors tandem edodt. Seneca, ep. nesritis eomm mlsulai • WL aoola 

108. s Divitlarnm SBqaehK InxoSf lii> pan hae eoram qua istas dlKiamat? 

temperfas. arrogantia. sopgrMa. foror In- si a oi » t is metmi et emas. qrfbos nb a uJ 

loiitiu, omnlsqoe IrrationaUtis moCus. sunt, plan^ ft^glaQdas vobii iHrlllii 

• JoTtn. Sac. 0. *' Bfinninate rirfaca have timantfs. ^ gaoeea la Bn<e. C 

initroyed the age by Um hitrodaetlAo of • It dBa ilmllM stalla eo^lallo i 
Aaawfnl lazaiy." « Satom. Spbt. 
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plauda, bonoura, admireti him. He halh honours indeed, 
abundance of all tliiaga; but (aa I said) withal '"pride, last, 
anger, faction, emalation, fears, cares, BUBpidon enter with 
hia wealth ;" for his intemperance he hath aches, crudities, 
gouts, and aa fruits of hia idleness, and fulness, lust, surfeit- 
ing and drunkenness, all manner of diseases: ptctmxit augt- 
tur improbtUu, the wealthier, the more dishonest. *" He is 
exposed to hatred, envy, peril and treason, fear of death, 
degradation," &c., 'tis litbrica Mtatio el proxima prteeipitio, 
and the higher be climbs, the greater is his fall. . 



the lightning commoDlj sets on fire the highest towers ; 
the more eminent place he is, the more subject to falL 



As a tree that is heavy laden with fruit breaks her own 
boughs, with their own greatness they ruin themselves i which 
JoBchimus Camerarius hath elegantly expressed in his 13 
Emblem, eeitL 1. Inopem »e copta feett. Their means is 
their misery, though they do apply themselves to the times, 
to lie, dissemble, collogue and flatter their lieges, obey, second 
his will and commands, as much as may be, yet too fre- 
quently they miscarry, they fat themselves like so many bogs, 
as *^neas Sylvius observes, that when they are full fed, 
they may be devoured by their princes, as Seneca by Nero 
was served, Sejanua by Tiberius, and Haman by Ahasuerus ; 
I resolve with Gregory, potetta» culminit, eit tempeiUu men- 
tit; tt quo diffnitat alttor, eatu* gravior, honour is a tempest, 
the higher they are elevated, the more grievouoly depressed 
For the rest of his prerogatives which wealth affords, as he 

1 FliDuu ilmnl UbldlDb IsgndllnT; mt fellncn tollH ^UtOt, udMI (til 

ln,(Dnr«iflpntiU,d]TlcliiniiaMqDeU. MKdlt, lUbUl dod fuit ilia loco. Bo^ttL 

najt • Omaluin oddUi. oiUo, InrfdlU ■ Ut pHtqiuin bnplngiull hHrlnt, dno 

m^mUiu. lODiier iolfcltDi, IbrtssiB In- natar 
dlbrioB. 'Hiir.ll.aa.10. •HaU 
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hath more his expenses are the greater. '^When goods 
Increase, they are increased that eat them ; and what good 
tometh to the owners, but the beholding thereof with the 
«yes ? " Ecdes. iv. 10. 

1 " MiUia frnmenti toa triverit area oentnm, 
Non tans hinc oapiet venter pins quam meoB *' 

^ an evil sickness," Solomon calls it, ^ and reserved to them 
for an evil," 12 verse. "^Thej that will be rich (aU into 
many fears and temptations, into many foolish and noisome 
lusts, which drown men in perdition." 1 Tim. vi. 9. " Grold 
aud silver hath destroyed many," Ecclus. viii. 2, divitia 
8(scuU sunt laquei diaboli: so writes Bernard; worldly 
wealth is the devil's bait; and as the Moon when she is 
fuller of light is still farthest from the Sun, the more wealth 
they have, the farther they are commonly fkx)m Grod. (If I 
had said this of myself, rich men would have pulled me to 
pieces ; but hear who saitli, and who seconds it, an Apostle) 
therefore St. James bids them ^' weep and howl for the miseries 
that shall come upon them ; their gold shall rust and canker, 
and eat their flesh as fire," James v. 1, 2, 3. I may then 
boldly conclude with ^ Theodoret, quotiescunque divUiis afflu^ 
etUem, <&c '* As oflen as you shall see a man abounding in 
wealth," qui gemmis hihit ei Serrano dormit in otiro, ^ and 
nought withal, I beseech you call him not happy, but esteem 
him unfortunate, because he hath many occasions offered to 
live unjustly ; on the other side, a poor man is not miserable, 
if he be good, but therefore happy, that those evil occasions 
are taken from him." 

* *^ Non possidentem ranlta vocaveris 
Becte beatum ; rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui deorum 
Muneribus sapienter uti, 

1 Hor. "Although a hundred thou- proTidentU: qnotteseunque dlvitlii affla 

Rand bufihelii of wheat may hare been entnm hominem ridemus, eomque |Mnl- 

thnwhed in your granaries, your 8tonuu;h mum, ne quscno huno beatlarimum putt 

Kill not contain more than mine." mufl, ned infelicem ceuMamua, 

3 Cap. 6, de curat, gnee. afibct. cap. de * Hor. 1. 2, Od. 2. 
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Duramqae callet panperiem pati, 
P^Qsque letho flagitiam timet.** 

" He is not happy that U rich, 

And hath the world at will. 
But he that wisely can God's gifts 

Possess and use them still: 
That suffers and with patience 

Abides hard poverty, 
And chooseth rather for to die. 

Than do such villany.** 

Wherein now consists his happiness? what privileges hath 
he more than other men? or rather what miseries, what 
cares and discontents hath he not more than other men? 

1 ** Non enim gazsB, neque consnlaris 
«Sxunmovet lictor miseros tumultns 
Mentis, et ouras laqueata oircnm 
Tecta Yolantes.** 

** Nor treasures, nor m^ors* officers remove 
The miserable tumults of the mind: 
Or cares that lie about, or fly above 
Their high-roofed houses, with huge beams combin*d.** 

^Tis not his wealth can vindicate him, let him have Job's 
inventory, sirU Crcesi et Oratsi Ucet, non hoe Pactohu aureoi 
undas agens, eripicU unquam 3 mtserits, Crcesas or rich 
Crassus cannot now command health, or get himself a stom 
acL ^^'His worship," as Apuleius describes him, in all his 
plenty and great provision, is forbidden to eat, or else hath 
no appetite (sick in bed, can take no rest, sore grieved with 
6<»me chronic disease, contracted with full diet and ease, or 
troubled in mind,) when as, in the mean time, all his house 
hold are merry, and the poorest servant that he keeps doth 
continually feast" 'Tis BractecUa felicitas, as 'Seneca terms 
it, tinfoiled happiness, xnfeKx felicUaSy an unhappy kind of 
happiness, if it be happiness at all. His gold, guard, clat- 
tering of harness, and fortifications against outward enemies, 
cannot free him from inward fears and cares. 

1 Hot. lib. 2. * Florid. Ub. 4. IMtm turn nios serrltluin hllara sit, atqw tptt 
Ue dbo Interdkdiur, et in omni oopia letur. * Kplst. US. 
toa dbom non aocipit, com interea to- 
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" Reveraqae roetos hominum, cmque sequaoes 
Neo raetnant fremitus armoranif aut ferrea tela, 
Audacterqae inter reges, regumqne potentes 
Versanturf neqae fulgorem reverentur ab auro.** 

"• Indeed men still attending fears and cares 
Nor armours clashingf nor fierce weapons fear: 
With kings converse they boldlVf and kings* peers, 
Fearing no flashings that from gold appear." 

Look how many servants he hath, and so many enemies he 
suspects ; for liberty he entertains ambition ; his pleasures 
are no pleasures; and that which is worst, he cannot be 
private or enjoy himself as other men do, his state is a servi- 
tude. ^ A countryman may travel from kingdom to kingdom, 
provmce to province, city to city, and glut his eyes with 
delightful objects, hawk, hunt, and use those ordinary dis- 
ports, without any notice taken, all which a prince or a great 
man cannot do. He keeps in for state, ne ma/estcUis dignitoM 
evilesccU, as our China kings of Borneo, and Tartarian Chams, 
those aurea mancipta, are said to do, seldom or never seen 
abroad, ut major sit hominum erga se ohservanHa, which the 

* Persian kings so precisely observed of old. A poor man 
takes more delight in an ordinary meal's meat, wliich he 
hath but seldom, than they do with all their exotic dainties 
and continual viands ; Quippe voluptatem commendat rarior 
USU8, 'tis the rarity and necessity that makes a thing accept- < 
able and pleasant Darius, put to flight by Alexander, 
drank puddle water to quench his thirst, and it was pleas- 
anter, he swore, than any wine or mead. All excess, as 

• Epictetus argues, will cause a dislike ; sweet will be sour, 
which made that temperate Epicurus sometimes voluntarily 
fast. But they being always accustomed to the same ^ dishes 
(which are nastily dressed by slovenly cooks, that after their 
obscenities never wash their bawdy hands), be they fish, 
flesh, compounded, made dishes, or whatsoever else, are 

I Hor. et mihi curto Ire licet mulo rel et puerl tllotis manibns ab ezoneratioai 

■1 llbet tuqae Tarentam. * Brisonian. rentrla omnia traetant, &e. Cardan. 1 

> Sl modum exoeemris, sciaTiBdiina sunt 8, cap. 46, de reroin Tmrietato. 
molMta. 4 Kt in onpedUa gu]«, ooqnus 
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therefore cloyed ; nectar's self grows loathsome to them, the j 
are weary of all their fine palaces, they are to them but as so 
many prisons. A poor man drinks in a wooden dish, and 
eats his meat in wooden spoons, wooden platters, earthen 
vessels, and such homely stuff; the other in gold, silver, and 
precious stones ; but with what success ? %n auro hihitur 
venenum, fear of poison in the one, security in the other. 
A poor man is able to write, to speak his mind, to do his 
own business himself; lacuples mUtit parasitumy saith ^ Phi- 
lostratus, a rich man employs a parasite, and as the major of 
the dty, speaks by the town-clerk, or by Mr. Recorder, 
when he cannot express himself. ' Nonius the senator hath 
a purple coat as stiff with jeweb as his mind is full of vices ; 
rings on his fingers worth 20,000 sesterces, and as * Perox 
the Persian king, an union in his ear worth one hundred 
pounds weight of gold; * Cleopatra hath whole boars and 
sheep served up to her table at once, drinks jeweb dissolved, 
40,000 sesterces in value ; but to what end ? 

* ** Nam tibi cum fauces nrit sitis, aarea qusris 
Pocula?" 

Doth a man that is adry desire to drink in gold ? Doth not 
a cloth suit become him as well, and keep him as warm, as 
all their silks, satins, damasks, taffeties and tissues ? Is not 
homespun cloth as great a presei'vative against cold, as a 
ooat of Tartar lambs'-wool, died in grain, or a gown of 
giants' beards ? Nero, saith * Sueton., never put on one gar- 
ment twice, and thou hast scarce one to put on I what's the 
difference ? one's sick, the other sound ; such is the whole 
tenor of their lives, and that which is the consummation and 
upshot of all, death itself makes the greatest difference. One 
like a hen feeds on the dunghill all his days, but is served 
up at last to his Lord's table ; the other as a falcon is fed 
with jmrtridge and pigeons, and carried on his master's fist, 

1 Epist. s Plin. lib. 57, cap. 6. dug. & Hor. Ser. Ub. 1, Sat. 2. •Cap. 

' Z»iian», 8, aanal. * Plutarch. Tit. 80, nollam Testem bl> Indoit. 

vol. II. 18 
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but when he dies is flung to the muckhill, and there lieSi 
The rich man lives like Dives jovially here on earth, tetmh 
lentus divitiis, make the best of it ; and ^ boasts himself in 
the multitude of his riches,'' Psalm xlix. 6, 11, he thinks bis 
house ^^ called afler his own name, shall continue for ^ver ; " 
" but he perisheth like a beast," verse 20, " his way utters 
his folly,*' verse 13, male parta mM dUaJbuntur; ^ like sheep 
they lie in the grave," verse 14, Puncto descendunt ad infer- 
num, ^they spend their days in wealth, and go suddenly 
down to hell," Job xxi. 13. For all physicians and medi- 
cines enforcing nature, a swooning wife, families' complaints, 
fi-iends' tears, dirges, masses, nenias^ funerals, for all ora- 
tions, counterfeit hired acclamations, eulogiums, epitaphs, 
hearses, heralds, black mourners, solemnities, obelisks, and 
Mausoleum tombs, if he have them, at least, ^ he, like a hog, 
goes to hell with a guilty conscience (propter has dUaUwU 
infemus os suum), and a poor man's curse; his memory 
stinks like the snufif of a candle when it 1$ put out ; scurri- 
lous libels, and infamous obloquies accompany him. Wlien 
as poor Lazarus is Dei sacrarium^ the temple of Grod, lives 
and dies in true devotion, hath no more attendants but his 
own innocency, the heaven a tomb, desires to be dissolved, 
buried in his mother's lap, and hath a company of ' Angels 
ready to convey his soul into Abraham's bosom, he leaves an 
everlasting and a sweet memory behind him. Crassus and 
Sylla are indeed still recorded, but not so much for Uieir 
wealth as for their victories ; Croesus for his end, Solomon 
for his wisdom. In a word, '^to get wealth is a great 
trouble, anxiety to keep, grief to lose it" 

<** Quid dignum stolidis mentibus iraprecer? 
Opes, honores ambiant: 
Kt cum falsa gravi mole paraverint, 
Turn vera cognoscant bona." 

1 Ad generum Cerrrifl 8lne c«ed« et mn- slo mafnii timorifi, amteslo magnl doloite . 

guine pauci descendant refj^eff, et iiirca < Boethlun, deooiwol.pbil. 1. 8. **Howeoii* 

morte tyrannl. * '* God «hall deliror hig tcrnptible stolid minds ! They coret ricbM 

9oal from the power of the grave/' Psal. and titles, and when they have obtained 

xiix. L5. s Oontempl. Idiot. OHp.87,di- theoe commodities of blse weight and 

vitiaruiu acquisitlo magnl labori4, poMes- measures, then, and not befbre, thtfy on- 
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But consider all those other unknown, concealed happi- 
nesses, which a poor man hath (I call them unknown, be- 
cause thej be not acknowledged in the world's esteem, or so 
taken), Ofortunatos nindum bona si sua n&rini : happy thej 
are in the mean time if thej would take notice of it, make use, 
or applj it to themselves. ^ A poor man wise is better than 
a foolish king," Ecdes. ii. 13. * " Poverty is the way to 
heaven, ^ the mistress of philosophy, * the mother of religion, 
virtue, sobriety, sister of innocency, and an upright mind." 
How many such encomiums might I add out of the fathers, 
philosophers, orators ? It troubles many that are poor, they 
account of it as a great plague, curse, a sign of Grod's hatred, 
ipsum scehu, damned villany itself, a disgrace, shame and 
reproach ; but to whom, or why ? * " If fortune hath envied 
me wealth, thieves have robbed me, my father hath not lefl 
me such revenues as others have, that I am a younger broth- 
er, basely bom, cut sine luce genus, surdumque parenium 

nomen, of mean parentage, a dirt-dauber's son, am I 

therefore to be blamed ? an eagle, a bull, a lion is not rejected 
for his poverty, and why should a man ? " 'Tis * fortunte 
tehnn, non culpa, fortune's fault, not mine. ^ Grood Sir, I am 
a servant (to use • Seneca's words), howsoever your poor 
friend ; a servant, and yet your chamber-fellow, and if you 
consider better of it, your fellow-servant" I am thy drudge 
in the world's eyes, yet in Grod's sight peradventure thy bet- 
ter, my soul is more precious, and I dearer unto him. Etiam 
servi diis cwrce sunt, as Evangelus at large proves in Ma- 
crobius, the meanest servant is most precious in his sight. 
Thou art an epicure, I am a good Christian ; thou art many 
parasangs before me in means, favour, wealth, honour, Clau- 
dius's Narcissus, Nero's Massa, Domitian's Parthenius, a 
favourite, a golden slave ; thou coverest thy floors with mar- 

dentADd what k truly ralnable." I Aus- qaod latro eiipit, aut pater non reUqait, 

tin in Ps. IxxTi. omniA PhiIoK>phi» ma- cur mihi Tltio darctur, at fortana dlfitla* 

glstra, ad ooelam Tia. . > Bon«B mentis inTldit? non aquilie, non, Ibo. ^Tully. 

9oror paapertae. * Pedagoga pietatis * Epist. 74, senrufl, samme homo ; aerrua 

v^bria, pia mater, oultn simplex, habitu sum, immo contubemalis, serrus soin. 

serura, consilio benesuada. Apul. ^Car- at humilis amicus, immo oonaerTus a 

dan. Opprobrium non est paupeitaH: cogitaveris. 
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ble, thj roofs with gold, thj walls with statues, fine pictures, 
curious hangings, &c., what of all this? ccdcoi opes, &c., 
what's all this to true happiness ? I live and breathe under 
that glorious heaven, that august capitol of nature, enjoj the 
brightness of stars, that clear light of sun and moon, those 
infinite creatures, plants, birds, beasts, fishes, herbs, all that 
sea and land afford, far surpassing all that art and opulenHa 
can give. I am free, and which ^Seneca said of Borne, 
culmen Uheros texit, suh marmore et auto postea servitui habi' 
iavit, thou hast AmaUheoi comu, plenty, pleasure, the worid 
at will, I am despicable and poor ; but a world overshot, a 
blow in choler, a game at tables, a loss at sea, a sudden fire, 
the prince's dislike, a little sickness, Sue, may make us equal 
in an instant ; howsoever take thj time, triumph and insult 
awhile, ctnis <BqucU, as ' Alphonsus said, death will equalize 
us all at last I live sparingly, in the mean time, am clad 
homely, fare hardly ; is this a reproach ? am I the worse for 
it? am I contemptible for it? am I to be reprehended? 
A learned man in *Nevisanus was taken down for sitting 
amongst gentlemen, but he replied, " my nobility is about the 
head, yours declines to the tail," and they were silent Let 
them mock, scoff, and revile, 'tis not thy scorn, but his that 
made thee so ; ''he that mocketh the poor, reproachetii him 
that made him," Prov. xi. 5, ^ and he that rejoiceth at afflic- 
tion, shall not be unpunished." For the rest, the poorer thou 
art, the happier thou art, ditior est, at non meUor, saith 
Epictetus, he is richer, not better than Uiou art, not so Gcee 
from lust, envy, hatred, ambition. 

** Beatns ille qui procul negotiis 
Paterna mra bobns exercet snis.** 

Happy he, in that he is * freed from the tumults of the worlds 

> Bpiflt. M at 90. s Panormiten. re- amoribus inserrit, non appetit bonoraa, 

bun gestis Alph. * Ub. 4, nam. 218, et qaalitercunque relictus satis babel, 

qnidain deprebensos quod Mderet loco bominem ne ense memiuit, inyidet Demi- 

nobiliom, mea nobilitas, ait, est circa ca- ni, lUMDlnem despicit, neminem miratar. 

Kut, Testra decUnat ad caudam * Taii< sermonibos maligois ooa attendlt am 

> bsatlor es, qoanto collectior • Non alit^. Plinius. 
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he seeks do honours, gapes afler no preferment, flattei*s not, 
enyies not, temporizeth not, but lives privately, and well con- 
tented with his estate ; 

** Neo 8p68 corde avidas, neo curam pascit iDanem 
Securus qn6 fata cadant." 

He is not troubled with state matters, whether kingdoms 
thrive better by succession or election ; whether monarchies 
should be mixed, temperate, or absolute ; the house of Otto- 
mon's and Austria is all one to him ; he inquires not after 
colonies or new discoveries ; whether Peter were at Rome, or 
Constantine's donation be of force ; what comets or new stars 
signify, whether the earth stand or move, there be a new 
world in the moon, or infinite worlds, &c He is not touched 
with fear of invasions, factions or emulations ; 

1^ FobUz iUe animi, divisque simillimas ipsis, 
Qaem non mordaoi resplendens gloria faoo 
Solicitat, non fastoei mala gaudia luxus, 
Sed tacitos sinit ire dies, et paupere colta 
* Exigit innocuaB tranquilla silentia vitce.'* 

^ A happy soul, and like to God himself, 
Whom not vain glory macerates or strife, 
Or wicked joys of that prond swelling pelf, 
But leads a still, poor, and contented life.** 

A secure, quiet, blissful state he hath, if he could acknowl- 
edge it But here is the misery, that he will not take notice 
of it ; he repines at rich men's wealth, brave hangings, dainty 
fiue, as ' Simonides objecteth to Hiero, he hath all the pleas- 
ures of the world, ^ in lectis ehumeis dormit, vinum phiaUs 
bihity optimis unguentis delibuitur, '< he knows not the afflic- 
tion of Joseph, stretching himself on ivory beds, and singing 
to the sound of the vioL" And it troubles him that he hath 
not the like; there is a difference (he grumbles) between 
Laplolly and Pheasants, to tumble i' th* straw and lie in a 
down bed, betwixt wine and water, a cottage and a palace. 

* Folitianas Id nutieo. > Oyge». nnnqnam exc«8ierat,rure0uoeootentii8. 

vegno LydbB inflstua, Mlacitetom mislt Val. lib. 1, c. 7. * Hor. haeo cat Vlte 

ApoUinraif an qn\a mortalium se ft>Ucior solutomm minra unbltione, graTiqiM. 

enet. AgUlom Arcadum pauperrimum * Amos ▼!. 
ApoUo pnetoUt, qai torminos agri sui 
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*^ He hates nature (as ^ Flinj characterizeth him) tliat she 
hath made him lower than a god, and is angry with the gods 
that any man goes before him ; " and although he hath re- 
ceived much, yet (as ' Seneca follows it) ^ he thinks it an 
injury that he hath no more, and is so far from giving thanks 
for his tribuneship, that he complains he is not praetor, neither 
doth that please him, except he may be consul." Why is he 
not a prince, why not a monarch, why not an emperor ? Why 
should one man have so much more than his fellows, one have 
all, another nothing ? Why should one man be a slave or 
drudge to another ? One surfeit, another starve, one live at 
ease, another labour, without any hope of better fortune? 
Thus they grumble, mutter, and repine ; not considering that 
inconstancy of human affairs, judicially conferring one con- 
dition with another, or well weighing their own present 
estate. What they are now, thou mayest shortly be ; and 
what thou art they shall likely be. Expect a little, compare 
future and times past with the present, see the event, and 
comfort thyself with it It is as well to be discerned in com- 
monwealths, cities, families, as in private men's estates. Italy 
was once lord of the world, Rome the queen of cities, vaunted 
herself of two • myriads of inhabitants ; now that all-com- 
manding country is possessed by petty princes, *Rome a 
small village in respect Greece of old the seat of civility, 
mother of sciences and humanity ; now forlorn, the nurse of 
barbarism, a den of thieves. Germany then, saith Tacitus, 
was incult and horrid, now full of magnificent cities ; Athens, 
Corinth, Carthage, how flourishing cities, now buried in their 
own ruins I Corvarum^ ferarum^ (xprorum et besHarum lustra, 
like so many wildernesses, a receptacle of wild beasts. Ven- 
ice, a poor fisher-town ; Paris, London, small cottages in 
Caesar's time, now most noble emporium?. Valois, Plan- 
tagenet, and Scaliger, how fortunate families, how likely to 

1 Pne&t. lib. 7. Odit natumm quod nittu gratian, ned qaeritar quod non fdt 

Inftn deo« Rit ; imKitur diis quod quia ad pnBturem perduotus; neque h««gn<- 

Uli antecedat. * De ira. cap. 81, Hb. 8. ta, si deAlt couKuUtus. > Lipn. admlr. 

Kt id xnultum accoperit, ii\}uriam putat * Of some 90,000 inhabitantB now. 
plura non accepiwe; non a^t pro tribu- 
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oontinue ! now qaite extinguished and rooted out. He stands 
alofl to-daj, full of favour, wealth, honour, and prosperity, in 
the top of fortune's wheel ; to-morrow in prison, worse than 
nothing, hjs son's a beggar. Thou art a poor servile drudge, 
I'ax populi, a very slave, th j son may come to be a prince, 
with Maziminus, Agathodes, &c., a senator, a general of an 
army; thou standest bare to him now, workev^t for him, 
dmdgest for him and his, takest an alms of him ; stay but a 
little, and his next heir perad venture shall consume all with 
riot, be degraded, thou exalted, and he shall beg of thee. 
Thou shalt be his most honourable patron, he thy devout ser- 
vant, his posterity shall run, ride, and do as much for thine, 
as it was with ^ Frisgobald and Cromwell, it may be for thee. 
Citizens devour country gentlemen, and settle in their seats ; 
after two or three descents, they consume all in riot, it returns 

to the city again. 

3 ** Novas incola venit; 
Nam propria tellnris herum natnra, neqne illom, 
Nee me, neo quenquam statuit; nos expulit ille: 
nium aut nequities, aut yafri inscitia juris." 

" have we livM at a more frugal rate 
Since this new stranger seized on our estate? 
Nature will no perpetual heir assign, 
Or make the farm his property or mine. 
He turnM us out; but follies all his own, ' 
Or lawsuits and their knaveries yet unknown, 
Or, all his follies and his lawsuits past, 
Some long-lived heir shall turn him out at last*' 

A lawyer buys out his poor client, afler awhile his client's 
posterity buy out him and his ; so things go round, ebb and 

How, 

" Nnno ager Umbreni sub nomine, nuper Ofelli 
Diotus erat, nuUi proprius, sed cedit in usum 
Nunc mihi, nunc aliis ; " 

** The farm, once mine, now bears Umbrenus* name; 
The use alone, not property, we claim ; 
Then be not with your present lot deprest, 
And meet the future with undnunted breast; ** 

1 Head Um ttory at large In Joha Fox. his Ants and Moauinents. < Hor. Sat 
2.Mr.Ub.2. 
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as he said then, ager cujus^ guoi habes Domxnos f So saj I 
of land, bouses, movables and money, mine to-daj, his anon, 
whose to-morrow ? In fine (as ^ Machiavel observes), ^ vir- 
tue and prosperity beget rest; rest idleness; idleness riot; 
riot destruction ; from which we come again to good laws ; 
good laws engender virtuous actions ; virtue, glory and pros- 
perity ; and 'tis no dishonour then (as Guicciardine adds) for 
a flourishing man, city, or state to come to ruin,^ nor infelicity 
to be subject to the law of nature." JSrgo terrena calcanda^ 
titienda codestioy therefore (I say) scorn this transitory state, 
look up to heaven, think not what others are, but what thou 
art : * Qud parte locatus es in re ; and what thou shalt be, 
what thou mayest be. Do (I say) as Christ himself did, 
when he lived here on earth, imitate him as much as in thee 
lies. How many great Csesars, mighty monarchs, tetrarchs, 
dynasties, princes lived in his days, in what plenty, what del- 
icacy, how bravely attended, what a deal of gold and silver, 
what treasure, how many sumptuous palaces had they, what 
provinces and cities, ample territories, fields, rivers, fountains, 
parks, forests, lawns, woods, cells, &c ? Yet Christ had none 
of all this, he would have none of this, he voluntarily re- 
jected all this, he could not be ignorant, he could not err in his 
choice, he contemned all this, he chose that which was safer, 
better, and more certain, and less to be repented, a mean 
estate, even poverty itself; and why dost thou then doubt to 
follow him, to imitate him, and his apostles, to imitate all 
good men ; so do thou tread in his divine steps, and thou 
shalt not err eternally, as too many worldlings do, that ruu 
on in their own dissolute courses, to their confusion and ruin, 
thou shalt not do amiss. Whatsoever thy fortune is, be con- 
tented witli it, trust in him, rely on him, refer thyself wholly 
to him. For know this, in conclusion, Non est volerUis nee 
currentis, sed miserentis Dei, 'tis not as men, but as God will. 
*• The Lord maketh poor and maketh rich, bringeth low, and 

1 6 Florent. hist, rlrtud quietem pant, berrimaA, ftc. * Oulcdard. In Hlponest.; 
quies otium, otium porro luxum generat, nulla infelidtas sul^tum aeae Icgl oalo- 
laxuB intoritum, i quo iterum ad mIu- np, &c. > PenliBi. 
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exalteth (1 Sam. ii. ver. 7, 8), he lifteth the poor from the 
dost, and raiseth the beggar from the dunghill, to set them 
amongst princes, and make them inherit the seat of glory ; " 
'tis all as he pleaseth, how, and when, and whom ; he that 
appoints the end (though to us unknown) appoints the means 
likewise subordinate to the end. 

Yea, but their present estate crucifies and torments most 
mortal men, thej have no such forecast, to see what may be, 
what shall likely be, but what is, though not wherefore, or 
from whom ; hoc angxt^ their present misfortunes grind their 
souls, and an envious eye which they cast upon other men's 
prosperities, VtcinurnqtM pecus grandius uber hahet, how rich, 
how fortunate, how happy is he ? But in the mean time he 
doth not consider the other's miseries, his infirmities of body 
and mind, that accompany his estate, but still reflects upon 
his own false conceived woes and wants, whereas if the mat- 
ter were duly examined ^ he is in no distress at all, he hath 
no cause to complain. 

< ^ toUe querelas, 
Paaper enim non est cui rerum suppetit nsus,** 

" Then cease complaining, friend, and learn to live. 
He is not poor to whom kind fortune grants, 
Even with a frugal hand, what Nature wants/ 



tf 



lie is not poor, he is not in need. '^* Nature is content with 
bread and water; and he that can rest satisfied with that, 
may contend with Jupiter himself for happiness." In that 
golden age, ^ somnos dedit umbra salubres^ potum guoquey lu- 
bricm anmts, the tree gave wholesome shade to sleep under, 
and the clear rivers drink. The Israelites drank water in 
the wilderness ; Samson, David, Saul, Abraham's servant 
when he went for Isaac's wife, the Samaritan woman, and 
how many besides might I reckon up, Egypt, Palestine, 
whole countries in the ^Indies, that drank pure water all 

I OmoM dhfites qui coelo et terra frul Jove de felicitate confendat. Ciba8 irim- 

pCMMiDt. S Hot. lib. 1, epist. 12. plex &mem sedat, Testis tenois MguB 

* Seneca, epist. 15, panem et aqaam na- arret. Seneo. epist. 8. * Boeihioa. 

Von dariderat, et hJBC qui babet, ipso cum 6 MaflSeus et aUL 
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their lives. ^ The Persian kings themselves drank no other 
drink than the water of Chaospisy that runs bj Susa, whidi 
was carried in bottles afler them, whithersoever thej wenL 
Jacob desired no more of Grod, but bread to eat, and ckithes 
to put on in his journey : Gren. xxviiL 20. Bene ett em Detu 
obbdU Parca quod scUis est tnanu; bread is enough *^to 
strengthen the heart." And if you study philosophy aright, 
saith * Maudarensis, ^ whatsoever is beyond this moderatioD, 
is not useful, but troublesome." * AgeUius, out of Euripides, 
accounts bread and water enough to satisfy nature, ^ of which 
there is no surfeit, the rest is not a feast, but a riot" 'S. Hie- 
rome esteems him rich '< that hath bread to eat, and a potent 
man that is not compelled to be a slave : hunger is not ambi- 
tious, so that it hath to eat, and thirst doth not prefer a cup 
of gold." It was no epicurean speech of an epicure, he that 
is not satisfied with a little will never have enough ; and very 
good counsel of him in the * poet, " O my son, mediocrity of 
means agrees best with men ; too much is pernicious." 

** DivitisB grandes homini sunt vivere pared, 
iEqno animo.*' 

And if thou canst be content, thou hast abundance, nihil ett^ 

nihil deestf thou hast little, thou wantest nothing. Tis all 

one to be hanged in a ch^n of gold, or in a rope ; to be filled 

with dainties or coarser meat 



7 ** Si ventri bene, si lateri, pedibusqne tnis, nQ 
DivitiaB poterant regales addere maJoB." 

" If belly, sides, and feet be well at ease, 
A prince's treasure can thee no more please.** 

Socrates in a fair, seeing so many things bought and sold, 
sucli a multitude of people convented to that purpose, ex- 
claimed forthwith, " O ye gods, what a sight of things do not 
I want ? Tis thy want alone that keeps thee in health of 

1 Brinoniufi. > Pnal. Ixxxlv s Si in. * Satis est dlTM qal puM non tn* 

recte phlloflopheraini, quicquid aptam diget; nimium potent qui senrire dod 

uiotlentionem 8upcrgr<<)<1itur, oneri potius cogitur. Ambitioea non est flumes, &«. 

qujiin uHui eflt. < Lib. 7, 16. Cervris * Earipides, Menalip. flU, medioerM 

munus et aqu» poculum mortales qncp- dlvltin borainibos ooQTeniant, nin^ v*- 

runt habere, et quorum 8aties nunquam ro moles pemidosa. ' Hor. 
OHt, luxuB autem, sunt csBtera, non epu- 
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bodj and mind, and that which thou persecutest and abhor- 
rest as a feral plague is thj physician and ^ chiefest friend, 
which makes thee a good man, a healthful, a sound, a vir- 
tuoos, an honest and happj man." For when Virtue came 
ffum heaven (as the poet feigns), rich men kicked her up, 
wid^ed men abhorred her, courtiers scoffed at her, citizens 
hated her, 'and that she was thrust out of doors in every 
place, she came at last to her sister Poverty, where she 
had found good entertainment Poverty and Virtue dwell 
togetiier. 

• '* Tita tnta facnltaa 
Pauperis, angustiqae lares, 6 mnnera nondum 
Intellecta deftm." 

How happy art thou if thou couldst be content ^ Grodliness 
18 a great gain, if a man can be content with that which he 
hath," 1 Tim. vi. 6. And all true happiness is in a mean 
estate. I have a little wealth, as he said, ^sed quas animus 
magncu facitj a kingdom in conceit : 

s ** nil amplios opto 
Mai& nate, nisi at propria haBO mihi mnnera fiizis$ ** 

f have enough and desire no more. 

* ** Dii bene fecemnt inopis me qaodque pnsilli 
Fecerunt animi ** 

'tis very well, and to my content ' Vestem et fortunam con- 
eimnam potius quam laxam probo^ let my fortune and my 
garments be both alike fit for me. And which ' Sebastian 
Foscarinus, sometime Duke of Venice, caused to be engraven 
on his tomb in St Mark's Church, ^ Hear, O ye Venetians, 
and I will tell you which is the best thing in the world : to 
contemn it" I will engrave it in my heart, it shall be my 

1 no^M eoeiMMine deAm * P«r themselTes.'* * Lip. miioeU. ep. 40. 

vlU« (teQdM doetowiiie dolo* i()icltiirf • Sat. 6, lib. 2. * Hor. S^t. 4. 

«pnd soeiuii pMipertatem ^usqne cul- T ApoMus. 8 chy tneiu. In EuropaB de- 

lorM dl-vnteoiL la eomm ainu et tutela Uciis. Acdpite, dres Veneti, qaod est 

Mkiatar. * Locan. " protectiDg opdmam in rebus humanif, res bnmanM 

quality of » poor man's life, frugal means, oontenmere. 
icifts sraroe yet understood bv the gods 
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whole study to contemn 'it Let them take wealth, t 
sterctis amet, so that I may have security: bene qut 
bene vixit ; though I live obscure, ^ yet I live clean ai 
est ; and when as the lofly oak is blown down, the sfl 
may stand. Let them take glory, for that's their miae 
them take honour, so that I may have heart's-ease. L 

Jupiter^ et tufcUum, ' &c. Lead me, O God, whitbi 
wilt, I am ready to follow ; command, I will obey. I 
envy at their wealth, titles, offices ; 

** Stet qaicunque volet potens 
AoliB culmine lubrico, 
Me dulcis satoret qaies/' * 

let me live quiet and at ease. * JSrimus forlcuse (as h* 

forted himself) quando iUi nan eruntj when they arc 

and gone, and all their pomp vanished, our memoi^ 

flourish : 

* ^ dant pereimes 
Stemmata non peritura Miu«.** 

Let him be my lord, patron, baron, earl, and possess so 
goodly castles, 'tis well for me • that I have a poor housi 
a little wood, and a well by it, &c 

** His me consolor victuram suavius, ac si 
QusBstor avus pater atque meus, patraosque fnissent.^ 

" With which I feel myself more truly blest 
Than if my sires the quaestor^s power possessed.** 

1 live, I thank Grod, as merrily as he, and triumph as mudi 
in this my mean estate, as if my father and unde had been 
lord treasurer, or my lord mayor. He feeds of many dishes, 
r of one : ^ qui Christum curat, non muUum curat guam de 
preciosis cibis stercus conjiciat, what care I of what stuff my 

1 Vab, Tirere etium nunc lubet, m De- < Puteanus, ep. 02. • Manillas. **T1m 

mea said, Adelph. Act. 4. Quam maltis immortal MosMoonibrfmpeftehablapTld* 

non egeo. quam multa non de8i<iero, ut of origin." * Hoe erit In Totis, modot 

Socratee in pompa. ille in nundinia. a|^ non ita parrus, Hortai nbletteeto 

s KpictotuH, 77 CAP . quo sum deHtinatuii, ricinuii jugisaqiUBfons, etpanlumsylTK, 

et Miquar alacriter. ' *' Let whonoever &c. Uor. Sat. 6, lib. 2, Ber. T Rto* 

roTptd it occupy the highest pinnacle of ronym. 
liuue, sweet tranquillity shall satisfy me." 
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excrements be made ? ^ ^ He that lives according to nature 
Bsumot be poor, and he that exceeds can never have enough," 
taius nan sufficit orhis, the whole world cannot give him con- 
teaot '^ A small thing that the righteous hath, is better than 
^16 riches of the ungodly,'* PsaL xxxvii. 16 ; ^ and better is 
WL poor morsel with quietness, than abundance with strife," 
l?rov. xviL 1. 

Be content then, enjoy thyself, and as 'Chrysostom ad- 

^i^uBeth, ^be not angry for what thou hast not, but give Grod 

liearty thanks for what thou hast received. 

•''Sidatoloscnla 
Mensa minnscnla 

pace referta, 
Ne pete grandia, 
Lantaque prandia 

lite repleta.** 

"«tt what wantest thou, to expostulate the matter ? or what 
m thou not better than a rich man ? ^ ^ health, competent 
j^dth, children, security, sleep, friends, liberty, diet, apparel, 
^ what not," or at least mayest have (the means being 
^ obvious, easy, and well known), for as he inculcated to 
'imself, 

< " Vitam quae facinnt beatiorem, 
Juctmdissime Martialis, hsc sunt; 
Res non parta labore, sed relicta, 
Lis numquam,** &c. 

i say again thou hast, or at least mayest have it, if thou wilt 
thjself, and that which I am sure he wants, a merry heart, 
" Passing by a village in the territory of Milan," saith • St. 
Aostin, "• I saw a poor beggar that had got belike his bellyful 
of meat, jesting and merry ; I sighed, and said to some of my 

■Seneea, connil. ad Albintun, o. 11, not, in strife, to load it laTishly.*' 

qui oontinet se intra naturae limites, * Quid non habet melius pauper qnam 

panpertatem non sentlt ; qui excedit, dives? Tltam. yaletadinem, oibum, som- 

enm in opibus paupertas sequitur. num, libertatem, &c. Card. 6 Martial. 

•Horn 12. Pro his quae accepisti grati- 1. 10, epig. 47, read it out thyself in the 

IS age, noli indignare pro his qnsB non author. ^ Confess, lib. 6. Transiens 

aceepkrtl. ^ Nat. ChytrsBUS, deliciis per vicum quendam Mediolanensem, anl- 

Rarop. Oustonii in sedibus Hubianis in madTerti pauperem quendam mendicumf 

oosnafonlo h r^one mensae. "If your jam credo saturum, Jocantem atqne 

table afiford firugal fiire with peace, seek ridentem, et ingemui et looutitf sum 
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friends that were then with me, What a deal of trouble, mad* 
ness, pain, and grief do we sustain and exaggerate unto our- 
selves, to get that secure happiness which this poor beggar 
hath prevented us of, and which we peradventure shall never 
have ? For that which he hath now attained with the beg- 
ging of some small pieces of silver, a temporal happiness, and 
present heart's-ease, I cannot compass with all mj careful 
windings, and running in and out ^ And surety the beggar 
was very merry, but I was heavy ; he was secure, but I tim- 
orous. And if any man should ask me now, whether I had 
rather be merry, or still so solicitous and sad, I should say, 
merry. If he should ask me again, whether I had rather be 
as I am, or as this beggar was, I should sure choose to be as 
I am, tortured still with cares and fears ; but out of peevish- 
ness, and not out of truth." That which St. Austin said of 
himself here in this place, I may truly say to thee, thou dis- 
contented wretch, thou covetous niggard, thou churl, thou 
ambitious and swelling toad, *tis not want but peevishness 
which is the cause of thy woes ; settle thine affection, thou 
hast enough. 

s ^ Denique sit finis qaarendi, quoque habeas plos, 
Paupcriem metoas roinns, et flnire laborem 
Iiicipios ; parto, quod avebas, ntere.** 

Make an end of scraping, purchasing this manor, this field, 
that house, for this and that child ; thou hast enough for thy- 
self and them : 

8 " qaod petis hlo est. 
Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit SBquus,*' 

*Tis at hand, at home already, which thou so earnestly 

But 

** si angulos ille 
Proximus accedat, qui nuno denormat ageUum,** 

oum amlclfi qai m<«um ennt, &o. ramif InterrogAret an ego talis 

1 Et oert« ille laetalMtur, ego anxius ; quails nune sam, me ipals enrla 

■eeuruR Ille, e^ trepidus. Kt Hi pflreon- turn eligerein ; sed perrerdtato. i 

taretur mp quittplam an exultare mallem Itate. * Ilor. * Hor. ap. Ho. L 
an metuere, reeponderem, exultarw nt si 
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O that I had but that one nook of ground, that field there, 

that pasture, si venam argenti fars quis mihi monstret 

O that I could but find a pot of money now, to purchase, &c, 
to build me a new house, to marry mj daughter, place my 
8on ! &C. ^ ^' O if I might but live awhile longer to see all 
things settled, some two or three years, I would pay my 
debts," make all my reckonings even ! but they are come and 
pa^t, and thou hast more business than before. ^ O madness, 
to think to settle that in thine old age when thou hast more, 
which in thy youth thou canst not now compose having 
but a little," * Pyrrhus would first conquer Africa, and then 
Asia, et turn suaviter agere^ and then live merrily and take 
his ease ; but when Cyneas the orator told him he might do 
that already, id jam posse Jieri, rested satisfied, condemning 
his own folly. Si parva licet componere magnis, thou mayest 
do the like, and therefore be composed in thy foi-tune. Thou 
hast enough ; he that is wet in a bath, can be no more wet if 
he be fiung into Tiber, or into the ocean itself; and if thou 
hadst all the world, or a solid mass of gold as big as the 
world, thou canst not have more than enough ; enjoy thyself 
at length, and that which thou hast ; the mind is all ; be con- 
tent, thou art not poor, but rich, and so much the richer, as 
'Censorinus weU writ to Cerellius, qtumto pauciara optas, 
non quo plura possides, in wishing less, not having more. I 
say then, Non c^jice opes, sed minus cupiditales ('tis ^ £pi- 
curus's advice), add no more wealth, but diminish thy desires ; 
and as ^ Chrysostom well seconds him, Si vis ditariy contemns 
divitias; that's true plenty, not to have, but not to want 
riches, non habere, sed non indigere, vera abundatUia ; 'tis 
more glory to contenm, than to possess; et nihil egere, est 
deorum, ^ and to want nothing is divine." How many deaf, 

S O il niine monrer, tnqait, quanta et flnem qnem reba« tnis non faiTeneru in 

qnaUa mihi imperfecta maoerent : sed si JuTenta. in senecta impodtnrom ? 

menilbiu deoem rel octo nupenizero, dementlam, qnam ob cnras et negotia 

oninia redigam ad libellnm, ab omni deb- tno judicio Aa infelix, quid pntas ftitn- 

Ito erpditoqne me explicabo ; pnetere- ram quum plan unpererint ? Cardan, 

ant interim menses decern, et octo, et lib. 8, cap. 40, de rer. rar. > Plutarcii. 

cum i\\\» anni. et adhuc rentaut plura ^ Lib. de natali. cap. 1. * Apud Sto 

quam prius : quid Igitar speras. O insane, b»am, aer. 17. ^ Horn. 12. in 2 Cor. Q 
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dumb, halt, .lame, blind, miserable persons coald I reckon np 
that are poor, and withal distressed, in imprisonment, banish- 
ment, galley-slaves, oondenmed to the mines, quarries, to 
gyves, in dungeons, perpetual thraldom, than all which thou 
art richer, thoa art more happy, to whom thou art able to 
give an alms, a lord, in respect, a petty prince I ^ be contented 
then I say, repine and mutter no more, ^for thoa art not 
poor indeed but in opinion." 

Yea, but this is very good counsel, and rightly applied to 
sucli as have it, and will not use it, that have a competency, 
that are able to work and get their living by the sweat oi' 
their brows, by their trade, that have something yet ; he that 
hath birds, may catch birds ; but what shall we do that are 
slaves by nature, impotent, and unable to help ourselvcis 
mere beggars, tliat languish and pine away, that have no 
means at all, no hope of means, no trust of delivery, or of 
better success ? as those old Britons complained to their lords 
and masters the Romans, oppressed by the Picts, mare aa 
barbaroSy barhari ad mare^ the barbarians drove them to the 
sea, the sea drove them back to the barbarians : our present 
misery compels us to cry out and howl, to make our moan to 
rich men ; they turn us back with a scornful answer to our 
misfortune agaiin, and will take no pity of us ; they commonly 
overlook their poor friends in adversity; if they chance to 
meet them, they voluntarily forget and will take no notice of 
them ; they will not, they cannot help us. Instead of com- 
fort they threaten us, miscallj scoff at us, to aggravate Dur 
misery, give us bad buiguage, or if they do give good words 
what's that to relieve us? According to that of Thales, 
Facile est alios monere ; who cannot give good counsel ? 'tis 
cheap, it costs them nothing. It is an easy matter when one's 
belly is full to declaim against fasting, Qui saJtwr est pleno 
laudat jejunia ventre ; " Doth the wild ass bray when he 
Imth grass, or loweth the ox when he hath fodder ? " Job. vL 5 

^ Nod in panpertate, aed in paupere (Senec.)i non r», fed opinkma 
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^Nequt enim papula Romano quidquam potest esse kettus^ 
no man living so jocund, so meriy as the people of Rome 
when they had plenty ; but when they came to want, to be 
hunger-starved, "neither shame, nor laws, nor arms, nor 
magistrates, could keep them in obedience." Seneca pleadeth 
bard for poverty, and so did those lazy philosophers ; but in 
the mean time ' he was rich, they had wherewithal to main- 
tain themselves; but doth any poor man extol it? There 
^are those (saith ' Bernard), that approve of a mean estate, 
but on that condition they never want themselves ; and some 
again are meek so long as they may say or do what they 
list; but if occasion be offered, how far are they from all 
patience ?" I would to Grod (as he said), *'*No man should 
commend poverty, but he that is poor," or he that so much 
admires it, would relieve, help, or ease others. 

* ** Nanc 81 DOS audis, atque es divinns Apollo, 
Die mihi, qui nammos non habet, undo petat; *' 



** Now if thou hear*8t us, and art a good man, 
Tell him that wants, to get means, if you can. 



f* 



But no man hears us, we are most miserably dejected, the 
scum of the world. * Vix habet in nobis jam nova plaga 
locum. We can get no relief, no comfort, no succour, ^Et 
nihU inveni quod mihi ferret opem. We have tried all 
means, yet find no remedy ; no man living can express the 
anguish and bitterness of our souls, but we that endure it; 
we are distressed, forsaken, in torture of body and mind, in 
another hell ; and what shall we do ? When ' Crassus the 
Roman consul warred against the Parthians, afler an unlucky 
battle fought, he fled away in the night, and left four thousand 
men, sore, sick, and wounded in his tents, to the fury of the 
enemy, which when the poor men perceived, clamoribus et 

I Vo]»beiu, AureliaDO, sed si popnlog et alii mites, qnamdia dicitur et acitur 

flHiieHea* ioedi& Uboret, nee anna, legefl, ad eorum arbitrlum, ft;c. * Nemo 

fadoT, magiatratOB, coercere Talent paupertatem conimendaret nitii pauper. 

One of the richeat men in llome. & Petronius, Catalec. • Orid. ^' There 

' 8erm. Quidara sunt qui pauporeA o.^.^e Ln no apace left on our bodies for a fr^h 

Totnnt Ita at nihil iUis dedit, sic commen- stripe." t Q^id. « Plutarrh. Tit. 

daat at nullara paUantur inopiam ; sunt CrKKsi. 

VOL. II. 19 
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ululcUtlms omnia ccmpUrunty they made lamentable moan, 
and roared downright, as load as Homer's Mant when he 
was hurt, which the noise of 10,000 men could not drown, 
and all for fear of present death. But our estate is fieur more 
tragical and miserable, much more to be deplored, and fiir 
greater cause have we to lament ; the devil and the world 
persecutes us all, good fortune hath forsaken us, we are left 
to the rage of beggary, cold, hunger, thirst, nastiness, sick- 
ness, irksomeness, to continue all* torment, labour and pain, 
to derision, and contempt, bitter enemies all, and far worae 
than any death ; death alone we desire, death we seek, yet 
cannot have it, and what shall we do? Quod mal^ /a% 

assuesce ; feres bene accustom thyself to it, and it will be 

tolerable at last. Yea, but I may not, I cannot, in tne con- 
sumpsit vires fortuna nocendo, I am in the extremity of 
human adversity ; and as a sliadow leaves the body when the 
sun is gone, I am now lefl and lost, and quite forsaken of 
the world. Qui jacet in terra, nan hahet unde cadtU ; com- 
fort thyself with this yet, thou art at the worst, and before it 
be long it will either overcome thee or thou it If it be 
violent, it cannot endure, avt solvetur, aut solvet ; let the devil 
himself and all the plagues of Egypt come upon thee at once, 
Ne tu cede malis, sed contra audentior ito, be of good courage ; 
misery is virtue's whetstone. 

1 ** Serpens, sitis, ardor, arenn, 
Dalcia virtuti," 

as Cato told his soldiers marching in the deserts of Lybia, 
'* Thirst, heat, sands, serpents, were pleasant to a valiant 
man ; " honourable enterprises are accompanied with dangers 
and damages, as experience evinceth; they will make the 
rest of thy life relish the better. But put case they con- 
tinue ; thou art not so poor as thou wast bom, and as some 
hold, much better to be pitied than envied. But be it so thov 
hast lost all, poor thou art, dejected, in pain of body, grief of 
mind, thine enemies insult over thee, thou art as bad as Job 

1 Luoan. lib. 9. 
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yet tell me (saith Chrysostom), ^ was Job or the devil the 
greater conqueror ? surely Job ; the ^ devil had his goods, he 
sat on the muckhill and kept his good name ; he lost his chil 
dren, health, friends, but he kept his innocency ; he lost his 
money, but he kept his confidence in Grod, which was better 
than any treasure.** Do thou then as Job did, triumph as Job 
did, * and be not molested as every fool is. Sed qud ratione po- 
iero f How shall this be done ? Chrysostom answers, facile si 
cesium eogitaveris^ with great facility, if thou shalt but medi- 
tate on heaven. ' Hannah wept sore, and troubled in mind, 
oould not eat ; " but why weepest thou," said Elkanah her hus- 
band, ^ and why eatest thou not ? why is thine heart troubled? 
am not I better to thee than ten sons ? " and she was quiet 
Thou art here * vexed in this world ; but say to thyself, 
" Why art thou troubled, O my soul ?" Is not God better to 
thee than all temporalities, and momentary pleasures of the 
world ? be then pacified. And thou beest now peradventure 
in extreme want, • it may be 'tis for thy flirther good, to try 
thy patience, as it did Job's, and exercise thee in this life ; 
trust in Grod, and rely upon him, and thou shalt be * crowned 
in the end. What's this life to eternity? The world hath 
forsaken thee, thy friends and fortunes all are gone; yet 
know this, that the very hairs of thine head are numbered, 
that Grod is a spectator of all thy miseries, he sees thy 
wrongs, woes, and wants. ' " 'Tis his good-will and pleasure 
it should be so, and he knows better what is for thy good 
than thou thyself. His providence is over all, at all times ; 
he hath set a guard of angels over us, and keeps us as the 
apple of his eye," Ps. xvii. 8. Some he doth exalt, prefer, 
bless with worldly riches, honours, offices, and preferments, 
as so many glistening stars he makes to shine above the rest ; 

1 An qnum luper flmo aedft Job, an temptations." s AflUctlo die InteUee- 

earn omnia abctulit diabolus, &e., pecn- tum; qnon Deus diligit, eastigat. Dnui 

ntts privatoB fldudam deo haboit, omni optimum quemque aut mala Taletndine 

thflMuro predosloram. > H«ee Tidentes ant luotu afflclt. Senaea. * Quam 

tpoaln philomphemini, nee initipientam twrdet mfhi terra quam coelum intueor. 

jflbetibiifl a^tsmar. s 1 Sam. i. 8. ' Seneo. de providentia, cap. 2. Dlia ita 

4 JameR {. 2. '* Bf y brothren, count it an Tisum, dii melius ndruntquid sit in com 

(rveeedlog joy. when von fiiU into dlrers modam menm 
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some he doth rairaculoiuly protect from thieves, iBcnrnons, 
sword, fire, and all violent mischances, and as the ^ poet feigu 
of Uiat Lycian Pandarus, Ljcaon's son, when he shot at 
Menelaos the Grecian with a strong aim and deadlj airow, 
Pallas, as a good mother keeps flies fixMn her diild's fine 
asleep, turned hj the shaft, and made it hit on the boi^e of 
his girdle : so some he solidtouslj defends^ others he ezposeth 
to danger, poverty, sickness, want, misery, he chastiseth and 
corrects, as to him seems best, in his deep, nnaearcfaable and 
secret judgment, and all for our good. " The tyrant took the 
city (saith ' Chrysostom), Grod did not hinder it; led them 
away captives, so Grod would have it ; he hoond them, God 
yielded to it ; flung them into the ftirnace, God permitted it ; 
heat the oven hotter, it was granted ; and when the tyrant 
had done his worst, Grod showed his power, and the childrai's 
patience; he freed them;" so can he thee, and can *help in 
an instant, when it seems to him good. ^ ^ Rejoice not 
against me, O my enemy ; for though I fall, I shall rise ; 
when I sit in darkness, the Lord shall lighten me.** Remem- 
ber all those martyrs what they have endured, the utmost 
that human rage and fury could invent, with what * patience 
they have borne, with what willingness embraced it. ^Though 
h(* kill me,** saith Job, ^ I will trust in him." Juttut ^tnea^ 
pugnabiliSy as Chrysostom holds, a just man is impregnable, 
and not to be overcome. The gout may hurt his hands, 
lameness his feet, convulsions may torture his joints, but not 
rectam mentem^ his soul is free. 

▼ ** nempe, pecns, rem, 
Lectos, argentom tollas licet; in maniois, et 
CompedibuB ssto teDeas cnstode.** 

" Perhaps yon mean 
My cattle, money, movables, or land; 

1 Horn. lUad. 4. < Horn. 9. Volnit immenablHs siun dont snber super bm* 

nrbem tjmnniu erertfre, et Dras non rto septum. LIpdas. * Hie nvs, kik 

prohibttit; Toluit captiTos doccr«« non nea. at in aetemnm paress, Anslia 
imn 



...ipedirlt ; Tolnit lig&re, concemit, &e. Dii* frultnr intiii^ supeiat et ereseit ... 

s Psal. cxiil. De tern inopem, denter- lis. Mntiam ignis, Fabridnm psiipev> 

core eiigit panprrem. < Micah Til. 8. tM, Regnlum tormenta, Soeratem 

^ Preme, pmne. ego cum Pindaro, nnm saperare non potolt. ' 

uiSaimoToc rlfii^ a< ^AAdf inr* uXfi^, epist. 16, lib. 1. 
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Then take them all. Bnt, slsye, if I command, 
A cruel jailer shall thy freedom seixe." 

'^Take away hb money, his treasure is in heaven; banish 
him his country, he is an inhabitant of that heavenly Jerusa- 
lem ; cast him into bands, his conscience is free ; kill his body, 
it shall rise again ; he fights with a shadow that contends with 
an npright man ; " he will not be moved* 

^ 8i firaotas illabator orbis, 
Impavidum ferient rains. 

Though heaven itself should &11 on his head, he will not be 
offended. He is impenetrable, as an anvil hard, as constant 
as Job. 

'''Ipse deoB simol atqne volet me solvet, opinor.** 
" A god shall set me free whene'er I please.** 

Be thoo such a one ; let thy misery be what it will, what it 
can, with patience endure it ; thou mayest be restored as he 
was. Terris proscriptus, ad ccdum propera ; ah hominilnu 
detertuSj ad Zkumfitge, '^ The poor shall not always be for- 
gotten, the patient abiding of the meek shall not perish for 
ever," Psal. ix. 18 ; ver. 9, " The Lord will be a refuge of 
the oppressed, and a defence in the time of trouble." 

** Senms Epictetus mutilati oorporis, Iros 
Panper: at hso inter ohanis erat saperis.** 

** Lame was Epictetus, and poor Irus, 
Yet to them both God was propitious.** 

Lodovicus Yertomannus, that famous traveller, endured much 
™isery, yet surely, saith Scaliger, he was vir deo charus, in 
thsA he did escape so many dangers, ^ Grod especially pro- 
tected him, he was dear unto him ; " 3fado tn egestale, trihu- 
kaione, canvaHe dephrationisy &c. ^Thou art now in the 
vale of misery, in poverty, in agony, * in temptation ; rest, 

1 Horn. 6. Aoferetpeonnlas? athabet flciet, at iteram rasurget; cnm ambn 

in eoelii : pabtt cMieiet, at In ooelestem pngnatqaienm JoBtopufnat. >Leoii- 

•iTltAtemmittet: Ttnoula ii^ciet? at ha- Idee. > Modo In preasara, in lent»> 

bet iolatam oonsdentiam : oorpo* inter- tioolbas, erit pottM bonum taom le* 
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eternity, happiness, immortality, shall be thy reward," as 
Chry808tom pleads, '' If thou trust in God, and keep thine 
innocency." Nony $i male nunc et oUm^ tic erii temper; a 
good hour may come upon a sudden ; ^expect a Utile. 

Yea, but this expectation is it which tortures me in the 
mean time ; *fiUura expectam prauenHhui angor^ whilst the 
grass grows the horse starves ; ' despair not, but hope well, 

<** Spera, Batte, tibi meliaa lax CrastiDa dacet: 
Dum spiras spera*' 

Cheer up, I say, be not dismayed ; Spe9 aUt agricolae ; '^ he 
that sows in tears, shall reap in joy," PsaL cxxvi, 5. 



** Si fortane me tormente, 
Esperance me coDtente. 



»f 



Hope refresheth, as much as misery depresseth; hard be- 
ginnings have many times prosperous events, and that may 
liappen at last which never was yet ''A desire accom- 
plished delights the soul," Pro v. xiii. 19. 

A ** Grata supervenict quas non sperabitnr hora: ** 

** Which makes m* enjoy my joys long wish*d at last, 
Welcome that hour shall come when hope is past: ** 

a lowering morning may turn to a fair afternoon, • Nuhe eoiet 
pulsd candidiis ire dies. '^ The hope that is deferred, is 
the fainting of the heai*t, but when the desire cometh, it is a 
tree of life" Prov. xiii. 12, ^ stuxvisstmum est voti compos 
fieri. Many men are both wretched and miserable at first, 
but aflerward^ most happy ; and oftentimes it so falls out, as 
^ IVLichiavel relates of Cosmo de' Medici, that fortunate and 
renowned citizen of Europe, " that all his youth was full of 
perplexity, danger, and misery, till forty years were past, 

qules, aternitM, Immortalitas. i Dabit ^ Thalcs. * lib 7* Flor. hist. Omni- 

Deus htn quoque flnem. < Seneca, um fellciMiDiUR, et looupletisslmas, &e., 

3 Ncrito de«perat mellora lapsus. ^ The- incarceratus eaape adoloaoentiam pexfen 

ocritus. ** Hope on, Battus, to-morrow lo mortis habuit, soUcitudinis et dlMariiu 

may brin^ better luck ; while there's lift inis plenam, &c. 
Ihero's hope." » Orld. » Orid. 
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and then npon a sudden the sun of his honour broke out as 
through a doud." Hunniades was fetched out of prison, and 
Henry the Third of Portugal out of a poor monastery, to be 
crowned kings. 

^ Mnlta oadunt inter oalioem Bupremaque labiu,** 
** Many things happen between the cup and the lip/* 

beyond all hope and expectation many things faU out, and 
who knows what may happen? Nondum omnium dierum 
Soles occtderunt, as Philippus said, all the suns are not yet 
set, a day may come to make amends for all. " Though my 
father and mother forsake me, yet the Lord will gather me 
np," Psal. xxvii. 10. " Wait patiently on the Lord, and 
hope in him," PsaL xxxvii. 7. *' Be strong, hope and trust 
in the Lord, and he will comfort thee, and give thee thine 
heart's desire," Psal. xxvii. 14. 

** Sperate et vosmet rebus serrate secondls." 
** Hope, and reserve yourself for prosperity." 

Fret not thyself because thou art poor, oontenmed, or not so 
well for the present as thou wouldest be, not respected as 
thou oughtest to be, by birth, place, worth; or that which 
is a double corrosive, thou hast been happy, honourable, and 
rich, art now distressed and poor, a scorn of men, a burden 
to the world, irksome to thyself and others, thou hast lost 
all: Mtserum est fuisse feUcem^ and as Boethius calls it, 
InfeiUcissimum genus tnfortunii ; this made Timon half mad 
with melancholy, to think of his former fortunes and present 
misfortunes ; this alone makes many miserable wretches dis- 
content I confess it is a great misery to have been happy, 
the quintessence of infelicity, to have been honourable and 
rich, but yet easily to be endured ; ^ security succeeds, and 
to a judicious man a far better estate. The loss of thy 
goods and money is no loss ; ^ ^ thou hast lost them, they 

1 Lntior iQC06Mlt secarttaa qute slmnl > Pecnnlam peidkUfltii, ftntsMis iUi tn 
sum diritlit oohabitare nescit. Gftiziden. penlerst mMieiis. Seneoa. 
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would otherwise have lost thee." If thy mon^ be gone, 
* ^ thou art so much the lighter," and as Saint Uierame per- 
suades Rusticus the monk, to forsake all and follow Christ: 
** Gold and silver are too heavy metals for him to canj thai 
seeks heaven." 

* ** Vel 1106 in mare proximmn, 
Gemmas et lapides, aomm et inutile, 

Snmmi materiam mali 
Mittamn^ scelemm si bene poenitet.** 

Zeno the philosopher lost all his goods by sfaipwredL, 'he 
might like of it, fortune had done him a good turn : Opei a 
me, animum auferrt nan potest : she can take away my 
means, but not my mind. He set her at defiance ever after, 
for she could not rob him that had nought to lose ; for he 
was able to contemn more than they could possess or desire. 
Alexander sent a hundred talents of gold to Phocion of 
Athens for a present, because he heard he was a good man; 
but Phocion returned his talents back again with a permittiB 
me in posterum vtrum bonum esse to be a good man still ; let 

me be as I am : Non mi aurum posco, nee mi pretium * 

That Theban Crates flung of his own accord his money 
into the sea, abitSf nummi, ego vos mergam ne mergar a vobisy 
I had rather drown you, than you should drown me. Can 
stoics and epicures thus contemn wealth, and shall not we 
that are Christians? It was mcuctda vox et pngdaroy a 
generous speech of Cotta in ^ Sallust, ^ Many miseries have 
happened unto me at home, and in the wars abroad, of which 
by the help of God some I have endured, some I have re- 
pelled, and by mine own valour overcome ; courage was never 
wanting to my designs, nor industry to my intents ; pros- 
perity nor adversity could never alter my disposition." ** A 

1 Expeditior m ob pecnnlamm Jaetti- rtcheas, nor that a price Bhonld be wt 

ram. FortuiiaopeflaaferTe,Q<m aniinum upon me." * In fWig. QnMtee, mui- 

potedt. Sonoca. > Hor '' Let U8 cant ta mihi pcrleala domi, militlee mnlta ad- 

our Jowolfl and (^cmn, and U8eli^«<8 Torm ftiere, quorum alia toleravi, aUa 

gold, the cause of all vice, into the mm. deorum auxilio repuli et ylrtute mea; 

since we truly repent of our 8ind.'' nunquam animus negotio deftitt, nee de- 

* Jubet me posthao fortnna expeditius cretis labor; nullseree neo proapans nee 

Philoeophari. * ^^ I do not desire adTerae ingeoiam mntabaaft. 
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wise man's mind," as Seneca holds, '" ia like the state of Ihe 
world above the moon, ever serene." Gome then what can 
oome, befall what may befall, irt/ractam invidumtfue * antmum 
opponat : S^UM anguttU animotuM (itqne fartii appart. {Ilor. 
Od. 11, U&. 2.) Hope and patience are two sovereign 
remedies for all, the surest reposals, the softest cushions to 
lean on in adversity : 



If it cannot be helped, or amended, * make the best of it ; 
^Meeiniati qui »e accommodat, lapit, he is wise that suits 
himself to the time. As at a game at tables, so do bj all 
snch inevitable accidents. 

'"Ita TitA Mt hoinlDQin, qaaai com Indu lesHrfi, 
81 Iliad quod est tnaiims (^ni Jactn non cidlt, 
mud qnod cecidit forti, id ute nt ooirlgas ; *' 

If thon canst not fling what thou wouldst, play thy cast as 
well as thon canet. ETcrything, ssith 'Epictetas, hath two 
handles, the one to be held by, the other not ; 'tis in onr 
choice to take and leave whether we will (all which Simpli- 
cius's commentator hath illustrated by many examples), and 
'tis in our power, as they say, to make or mar ourselves. 
Gcmfbrm thyself then to thy present fortune, at>d cot thy 
coat according to thy cloth, * Ot quimiu (good aiuni) qvando 
^uod vo&imtu non Hcet, " Be contented with thy loss, state, 
and calling, whatsoever it is, and rest as well satisfied with 
thy present condition in this life." 



Mrtl ftirtanlt ndplC tncnniiim, Vd. dm hi 
L, «■ L Qal nil potwit jmnn, dot- ftltnwn 

lo ninu \o uilula nrrtn muiteA^ Act. 4, 
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** Be as thoa art; and as they are, so let 
Others be still; what is and may be ooret.** 

And as he that is ' invited to a feast eats what is set before 
him, and looks for no other, enjoy that thoa hast, and ask 
no more of God than what he thinks fit to bestow opon thee. 
Non cuivis contingit adtre Cartnthumy we maj not be all 
gentlemen, all Catos, or Laelii, as Tully telleth ns, all hon* 
ourable, illustrious, and serene, all rich ; but because mortal 
men want many things, ' '< therefore,'' saith Theodoret, *^ hath 
Grod diversely distributed his gifls, wealth to one, skill to 
another, that rich men might encourage and set poor men at 
work, poor men might learn several trades to the common 
good.** As a piece of arras is composed of several parcels, 
some wrought of silk, some of gold, silver, crewel of diven 
colours, all to serve for the exoneration of the whole ; muAic 
is made of divers discords and keys, a total sum of many 
small numbers, so is a commonwealth of several unequal 
trades and callings. ' If all should be Croesi and Darii, all 
idle, all in fortunes equal, who should till the land? As 
^Menenius Agrippa well satisfied the tumoltaoos rout of 
Rome, in his elegant apologue of the belly and the rest of 
the members. Who should build houses, make our several 
stuffs for raiments ? We should all be starved for company, 
as Poverty declared at large in Aristophanes's Flatus, and 
sue at last to be as we were at first And therefore God 
liath appointed this inequality of states, orders, and degrees, 
a subordination, as in all other things. The earth yields 
nourishment to vegetables, sensible creatures feed on v^e- 
tables, both are substitutes to reasonable souls, and men are 
subject amongst themselves, and all to higher powers, so God 
would have it. All things then being rightly examined and 
duly considered as they ought, there is no such cau$e of so 

1 Epirtetuii. InTitatus ad conyirium, materi&m flabminititrent ; qai Tero faft> 

fuie apponuntur comeiliM, non quaerifl opes, exorcitatai artlbas manos admo- 

iltra; in mnndo multa rr^twi qufls dii Teant. * 81 sint omnw eqaalen, neeaat 

ncKant. > Cap. 6, de pmvidentia. C8t ut omneif flune p«reant; qute aratio 

Mortal«fl cum irint reriim onmiuin indi' terrain nuloaret, quls aementem f hew ^ 

ici, M«o deun aliis divitiajt. aliifl pauper- quiii plantao wreret. qnb Tinam'ezintai 

tausm difitrlbuit, ut qui opibus pollent, eret? * Ut. lib. 1. 
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general discontent, 'tis not in the matter itself, bat in our 
mind, as we moderate our passions and esteem of things. 
Nihil aliud necessarium ut sis miser (saith ^ Cardan), quam 
tU U miserum credos^ let thy fortune be what it will, *tis thj 
mind alone that makes thee poor or rich, miserable or happj. 
Vidi ego (saith divine Seneca), in villd hilari et amoend 
mcestos, et medid soUiudine occupatos ; non locus sed animus 
facit ad tranquiUitatem. I have seen men miserably de- 
jected in a pleasant village, and some again well occupied 
and at good ease in a solitary desert. Tis the mind not the 
place that causeth titinquillity, and that gives true content 
I will yet add a word or two for a corollary. Many rich 
men, I dare boldly say it, that lie on down beds, with deli- 
cacies pampered every day, in their well-furnished houses, 
live at less heart's-ease, with more anguish, more bodily 
pain, and through their intemperance, more bitter hours, 
than many a prisoner or galley-slave : ' Maecenas in plumd 
4Equs vigilat ac Hegultu in dolio : those poor starved Hol- 
landers, whom ' Bartison their captain lefl in Nova Zembla, 
anno 1596, or those ^ eight miserable Englishmen that were 
lately left behind, to winter in a stove in Greenland, in 77 
deg. of lat. 1630, so pitifully forsaken, and forced to shift for 
themselves in a vast, dark, and desert place, to strive and 
struggle with hunger, cold, desperation, and death itself. 
Tis a patient and quiet mind (I say it again and again), 
gives true peace and content So for all other things, they 
are, as old ^ Chremes told us, as we use them. 

** Parentes, patriam, amicos, genus, cognatoe, divitias, 
H»c perinde sunt ac illias animus qui ea poesidet; 
Qui nti scit, ei bona; qui utitor non recte, mala.** 

" Parents, friends, fortunes, country, birth, alliance, &c., ebb 
and flow with our conceit ; please or displease, as we accept 
and construe them, or apply them to ourselves.'* Faher qms- 
que fortunce siue, and in some sort I may truly say, prosper- 

1 Lib. 8, d« COM. s Seneca. » Vide book, e<lit. 1630. > Heauiontim. Act 
iMUtcum Pontanam. descript. Amster- 1, sc. 2. 
IMD. lib 2, e. 22. « Vide Ed. Pelham's 
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ity and adversity are in our own hands. Nemo ladiiwr nin 
a seipso, and which Seneca confirms out of his judgment and 
experience* ^ '* Every man's mind is stronger than fortune, 
and leads him to what side he will ; a cause to himself each 
one is of his good or bad life." But will we, or nill we, 
make the worst of it, and suppose a man in the greatest ex- 
tremity, 'tis a fortune ' which some indefinitely prefer before 
prosperity ; of two extremes it is the best Luxuriant cminU 
rebus pkrumque secundii, men in ' prosperity forget God and 
themselves, they are besotted with their wealth, as birds with 
henbane ; 'miserable if fortune forsake them, but more miser- 
able if she tarry and overwhelm them ; for when they come 
to be in great place, rich, they that were most temperate, 
sober, and discreet in their private fortunes, as Nero, Otho, 
Vitellius, Heliogabalus (optimi tmperatores nisi imperassent)^ 
degenerate on a sudden into brute beasts, so prodigious in 
lust, such tyrannical oppressors, &c., they cannot moderate 
themselves, they become monsters, odious, harpies, what not ? 
Cum triumphosy opesy honores adepti sunt, ad vcluptatem et 
atium deinceps se convertunt : 'twas ^ Gato's note, '' they can- 
not contain." For that cause belike, 

ft ** Eutrapelnfl cuicunqne nocere volebat, 

Vestimenta dubat pretioea; beatus enim jam, 
Cam pulchris tunicU sumet nova cooBilia et spea, 
Dormiet in lucem scorto, postponet honestam 
Officiam.'* 

^ Eatrapelus when he would hurt a knave, 
Gave him gay clothes and wealth to make him brave: 
Because now rich he wonld quite change his mind, 
Keep whores, fly out, set honesty behind.** 

On the other side, in adversity many mutter and repine, de- 
spair, &c., both bad, I confess. 

•"ut oalceus olim 
Si pede major erit subvertet: si minor, uret" 

1 Epiflt. 96. OmnJ fortnna ralentior ' 8enec&, de beat Tit. cap. 14, miserl il 

Ipse animus, in utramque partem res deseruitiir ab oa, miseriores d obrnan- 

SUM ducit, beatfeqnn tun mimree ritie tnr. * Plutarch, rit. c^os. * Hor 

libl cauMi ent. < Fnrtuna auom nimt- epist. lib. 1, ep. 18. * Dcr. 

am Ibyet stuitum Cftcit. Pub. Mimus. 
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'^ As a shoe too big or too little, one pincheth, the other sets 
the foot awry," sed e malis minimum. If adversity hath 
killed his thoasan^ prosperity hath kiUed his ten thousand ; 
therefore adversity is to be preferred; ^Jubc jrtBTM indigety 
iBa soUxtio: iUa faUitf hcec tnstruit; the one deceives, the 
other instructs ; the one miserably happy, the other happily 
miserable ; and therefore many philosophers have v61untarily 
sought adversity, and so much commend it in their precepts. 
Demetrius, in Seneca, esteemed it a great infelicity, that in 
his lifetime he had no misfortune, miserum cut nihil unquam 
aecidissei ctdversi. Adversity then is not so heavily to be 
taken, and we ought not in such cases so much to macerate 
ourselves ; there is no such odds in poverty and riches. To 
conclude in ' Hierom's words, ^ I will ask our magnificos that 
build with marble, and bestow a whole manor on a thread, 
wiiat difference between them and Paul the Eremite, that 
bare old man ? They drink in jewels, he in his hand ; he is 
poor and goes to heaven, they are rich and go to hell.'' 



MEMB. IV. 

Against Servitude^ Lass of Liberig, ^nprisonment, Banish- 

menL 

Sbryitude, loss of liberty, imprisonment, are no such 
miseries as they are held to be ;, we are slaves and servants 
the best of us all ; as we do reverence our masters, so do 
our masters their superiors; gentlemen serve nobles, and 
nobles subordinate to kings, amne sub regno graviore regnum^ 
princes themselves are God's servants, reges in ipsos imperium 
est Joms. They are subject to their own laws, and as the 
kings of China endure more than slavish imprisonment, to 

1 Boeth. 3. > EpiBt. lib. 8, Tit. Paal. modo quid unquam defiiU ? to« gemmft 

Bnnnlt. libcfe eos nunc iDterrogare qui bibitls, ille concavis manibus uatoni 

domna marmoribos Tvstiunt, qui uno satisfiacit; iUe pauper paradtoum capH^ 

(Uo fiUamm ponunt precia, huic woi tcm aTaros geheana suscipiai. 
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maintain their state and greatness, they never oome abroad. 
Alexander was a slave to fear, Cassar of pride, Vespasian to 
his money {nihil enim refert rerum sis servus an haminum ^), 
Heliogabalus to his gut, and so of the rest Lovers are 
slaves to their mistresses, rich mdn to their gold, ooartiers 
generally to lust and ambition, and all slaves to our affections, 
as Evangelus well discourseth in * Macrobius, and • Seneca 
the philosopher, assiduam servitutem extremam et ineluctctb- 
item he calls it, a continual slavery, to be so captivated by 
vices ; and who is free ? "Why then dost thou repine ? Saiis 
est potensj Hierom saith, qui servire non cogitur. Thou ear- 
nest no burdens, thou art no prisoner, no drudge, and thou- 
sands want that liberty, those pleasures which thou hast. 
Thou art not sick, and what wouldst thou have ? But nitimur 
in vetitum, we must all eat of the forbidden fruit Were we 
enjoined to go to such and such places, we would not wiU- 
ingly go ; but being barred of our liberty, this alone torments 
our wandering soul that we may not go. A citizen of ours, 
saith * Cardan, was sixty years of age, and had never been 
forth of the walls of the city of Milan ; the prince hearing 
of it, commanded him not to stir out ; being now forbidden 
that which all his life he had neglected, he earnestly desired, 
and being denied, dolare confectus mortem obiit, he died for 
grief. 

What I have said of servitude, I again say of imprison- 
ment, we are all prisoners. * What is our life but a prison ? 
We are all imprisoned in an island. The world itself to 
some men is a prison, our narrow seas as so many ditches, 
and when they have compassed the globe of the earth, they 
would fain go see what is done in the moon. In •Muscovy, 
and many other northern- parts, all over Scandia, they are 
imprisoned half the year in stoves, they dare not peep out for 
cold. At ' Aden in Arabia, they are penned in all day long 

1 " Tt m&tten little whether we are en- 8. * ConAol. 1. 6. * generoMi 

Glared by men or thingn." * Satur. 1. quid est Tita ninl career animi ! * Her 

11. AliuK Ubidini nerrit, alius amhitioni, berstein. 7 Vertomaonns, narig 1-2 

DDines spci. omnes timori. ' Nat. lib. c. 4. Commercia in nnndinln noctu bori 
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with that other extreme of heat, and keep their markets in 
the night What is a ship but a prison ? And so many cities 
are but as so many hives of bees, ant-hills ; but that which 
thou abhorresty many seek : women keep in all winter, and 
most part of summer, to preserve their beauties ; some for 
love of study ; Demosthenes shaved his beard because he 
would cut off all occasions ^m going abroad; how many 
monks and friars, anchorites, abandon the world ! Monachus 
in urbe, piscis in arido. Art in prison ? Make right use of 
it, and mortify thyself; *" Where may a man contemplate 
better than in solitariness," or study more than in quietness ? 
Many worthy men have been imprisoned all their lives, and 
it hath been occasion of great honour and glory to them, 
much public good by their excellent meditation. ^ Ptolemeus, 
king of Egypt, cum virihus attenttcUis injirma valeiudine lab- 
oraret, miro discendi studio affectus, <&c., now being taken 
with a grievous infirmity of body that he could not stir 
abroad, became Strato*s scholar, fell hard to his book, and 
gave himself wholly to contemplation, and upon that occasion 
(as mine author adds), pulcherrimum regiee opulentite monU' 
mentum^ &c, to his great honour built that renowned library 
flt Alexandria, wherein were 400,000 volumes. Severinus 
Boethius never writ so elegantly as in prison, Paul so de- 
voutly, for most of his epistles were dictated in his bands ; 
'* Joseph," saith 'Austin, "got more credit in prison, than 
when he distributed com, and was lord of Pharoah's house." 
It brings many a lewd riotous fellow home, many wandering 
rogues it settles, that would otherwise have been like raving 
tigers, ruined themselves and others. 

Banishment is no grievance at all, Omne solum forU patrioy 
&c, et patria est ubicunque bene esty that's a man's country 
where he is well at ease. Many travel for pleasure to that 
city, saith Seneca, to which thou art banished, and what a 

nwunda, ob nimioe qui Meyitint interdiu Alex. gen. dler. lib. 1, mp. 2. * In Pi 

Oilofl., exercent. i Ubi Tenor cotitem- IxxtI. non ita laudatur Jomph cum Am- 

pUitIo quam in soUtncUne? nbl stadium menta diBtribueret, ac qunm oareeram 

■oUdltis quam in ani(»te ' * Alex, ab habitaret. 
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part of the citizens are strangers bom in other places I ^ Jb- 
colentihm pairia^ 'tis their country that are bom in it, and 
they would think themselves banished to go to the place 
which thou leavest, and from which thou art so loath to depart 
'Tis no disparagement to be a stranger, or so irksome to be 
an exile. ^ ^ The rain is a stranger to the earth, riyers to 
the sea, Jupiter in Egypt, the smi to us alL The soul is an 
alien to the body, a nightingale to the air, a swallow in a 
house, and Granymede in heaven, an elephant at Rome, a 
phoenix in India ; " and such things commonly please ua best, 
which are most strange and come the farthest off. Those old 
Hebrews esteemed the whole world Grentiles ; the Greeks 
held all barbarians but themselves ; our modem Italians ac- 
count of us as dull Transalpines by way of reptx>ach, they 
scorn thee and thy country which thou so much admire^t. 
'Tis a childish humour to hone afler home, to be discontent 
at that which others seek ; to prefer, as base islanders and 
Norwegians do, their own ragged island before Italy or 
Greece, the gardens of the world. There is a base nation 
in the north, saith ' Pliny, called Chauci, that live amongst 
rocks and sands by the seaside, feed on fish, drink water ; and 
yet these base people account themselves slaves in respect, 
when they come to Rome. Ita est profecto (as he concludes), 
muttis fortuna parcit in pcmam, so it is, fortune fistvours some 
to live at home, to their further punishment; 'tis want of 
judgment. All places are distant from heaven alike, the sun 
t^hiiies happily as warm in one city as in another, and to a 
wise man there is no difference of climes ; friends are every- 
where to him that behaves himself well, and a prophet is not 
esteemed in his own country. Alexander, Csesar, Tngan, 
Adrian, were as so many land-leapers, now in the east, now 
in the west, little at home, and Polus Venetus, Lod. Verto* 
mannus, Pinzonus, Cadamustus, Columbus, Americus Ves- 

1 Boethiuft. > Phi1o«tnttiu, In deliclis. ia In a«re, hirando In domo, Gftav>> 

Perejfrinl Runt imbren In terra et flurii vr de« ccelo, &c. * Lib. 16, cap. 1, 

In niarl, Jupiter npud JEnyptw, aol npud NuUun firugem babent, poius ex imbrt 

oiunet; hospM aoima in corpore, luacin- Et bae geutes ai Tineantiir, &e. 
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pudus, Yascud Gama, Drake, Caodish, Oliver Anort, Schou- 
den, got all their honour by voluntary expeditions. But you 
say such men's travel is voluntary ; we are compelled, and 
as malefactors must depart ; yet know this of ^ Plato to be 
true, t^Uori Deo summa cura peregrinus esty God hath an 
especial care of strangers, *' and when he wants friends and 
allies, he shall deserve better and find more &vour with Grod 
and men." Besides the pleasure of peregrination, variety of 
objects will mnke amends ; and so many nobles, TuUy, Aris- 
tides, Themistocles, Theseus, Codhis, &c, as have been ban- 
ished, will give sufficient credit unto it. Bead Pet. Alcio- 
nius his two books of this subject. 



MEMB. V. 

Againtt Sorrow for Death of Friends or otherwise^ vain 

FeaTy Sfc. 

Death and departure of friends are things generally griev- 
ous, * Omnium qua in humand vitd contingunt, luctus aique 
mors sunt acerbissimoy the most austere and bitter accidents 
that can happen to a man in this life, in celemum valedicerey 
to part forever, to forsake the world and all our friends, 'tis 
uUimum terribilium, the last and the greatest terror, most 
irksome and troublesome unto us, *Homo toties moritur, 
quoties amittit sues. And though we hope for a better life, 
eternal happiness, afler these painful and miserable days, yet 
we cannot compase ourselves willingly to die; the remem- 
Brance of it is most grievous unto us, especially to such who 
are fortunate and rich ; they start at the name of death, as a 
horse at a rotten post Say what you can of that other 
world, * Montezuma that Indian prince, Bonnm est esse hicy 
they had rather be here. Nay, many generous spirits, and 

> lib. 5, de leglbus. Cnmqne cogiuitis < Cardtm. de consol. lib. 2. ' Senflea. 

etnat et amlcis, m^rem apud deos et * Benio. 
■pod homlnet mUericonUam meretur. 

VOU n. 20 
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grav^ staid men otherwise, are so tender in this, that at the 
loss of a dear firiend they will cry out, roar, and tear their 
hair, lamenting some months after, howling '^O Hone," as 
those Irish women and ^ Greeks at their graves, commit many 
indecent actions, and almost go beside themselyes. My dear 
father, my sweet husband, mine only brother's dead, to whom 
shall I make my moan? me miseruml Quis dabU in 
lachrymas fontem^ (&c What shall I do ? 

S'^Sed totum hoo studium luotn fratema mihi mom 
Abstolit, hei misoro frater adempte mihi! ** - 



" My brother's death my stady hath undone, 
Woe*8 me, alas, my brother he is gone! ** 

Mezentius would not live afler his son : 

s ** None vivo, nee adhnc homines Incemque rehnquo, 
Sed linquam " ' 

And Pompey's wife cried out at the news of her husband's 

death, 

4 ^ Turpe mori post te solo non posse dolore, 
Violenta lactu et nescia tolerandi,*' 

as * Tacitus of Agrippina, not able to moderate her passions. 
So when she heard her son was slain, she abruptly broke oflT 
her work, changed countenance and colour, tore her hair, and 
fell a roaring downright 

** subitns misersB color ossa reliqnit, 
Excossi manibns radii, revolntaque pensa: 
Evolat infelix et foemineo ululatu 
Scissa comam*' > 

Another would needs run upon the sword's point after Eury- 
alus's departure, 

1 Summo m&D« nlnlatam oriuntar, dnre It, she exclaimed, * Not to be able 

pectora percutientes, &n.. minerabile to die thronsch sorrow for thee wc(« 

dport'iralum exhib<?nt«i. Ortelias, In ba»e.' " * 8 Annal. • " The eoloai 

GrnH^ia. 2 Catullud. ' Virgil. "" I suddenly fled her cheek, the dJstaff tm- 

If ▼!> now, nor as vet relinqnidh society and sook her hand, the reel reTOlTed, and 

Itf-'.^iit I shall iwdgn them." ^Lucan with di.<«heTelled locks she brok* away, 

"Oi-crrome by fcrlef, ai<d unable to en- wailing as a woman." 
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1 Figite me. siqoa est pietns, in me omnia tela 
Coi^icite,dRatili;** 

O let me die, some good man oi other make an end of me. 
How did Achilles take on for Patroclus's departure I A black 
doud of sorrows overshadowed him, saith Homer. Jacob 
rent his clothes, put sackcloth about his loins, sorrowed for 
his son a long season, and could not be comforted, but would 
needs go down into the grave unto his son. Gen. xxxvii. 37. 
Manj jears after, the remembrance of such friends, of such 
accidents, is most grievous unto us, to see or hear of it, though 
it concern not ourselves but others. Scaiiger saith of him- 
self, that he never read Socrates's death, in Plato's Phtedon, 
but he wept ; ^ Austin shed tears when he read the destruc- 
tion of Troy. But howsoever this passion of sorrow be 
violent, bitter, and seizeth familiarly on wise, valiant, discreet 
men, yet it may surely be withstood, it may be diverted. For 
what is there in this life, that it should be so dear unto us ? 
or that we should so much deplore the departure of a friend? 
The greatest pleasures are common society, to enjoy one 
another^s presence, feasting, hawking, hunting, brooks, woods, 
bills, music, dancing, &c., all this is but vanity and loss of 
time, as I have sufficiently declared. 

* ** dum bibimus, dum serta, nngaenta, pnellas 
Posoimos, obrepft non intellecta senectus.*' 

^ Whilst we drink, prank ourselves, with wenches dalljr, 
Old age upon's at unawares doth sally." 

As alchemists spend that small modicum they have to get 
gold, and never find it, we lose and neglect eternity for a 
little momentary pleasure which we cannot enjoy, nor shall 
ever attain to in this life. We abhor death, pain, and grief, 
all, yet we will do nothing of that which should vindicate us 
from, but rather voluntarily thrust ourselves upon it • ** The 
lascivious prefers his whore before his life, or good e<»tate ; an 

1 Viig. JBn. 10. " Transfix me, Ra* dUctam, panwitas gulam, ambitlosiis 

tuH, if you hATe imy pi«ty ; pieroe me honom, ararnfl opes, miles raplnam, ftu 

with Toar thoiuand arrows *' * Con- pnedam ; morbos odbnus et acoenimos 

Abm. 1. 1. * JuTenali*. ' Amator Ouxl. 
srortum Tit» pneponit, IracuDdus rln- 
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angrj man his revenge; a parasite his gut; ambitious^ 
honours ; covetous, wealth ; a thief his booty ; a soldier his 
spoil ; we abhor diseases, and yet we pull them upon us.** 
We are never better or freer from cares than when we sleep, 
and yet, which we so much avoid and lament, death is bot a 
perpetual sleep ; and why should it, as ^ Epicurus argues, sc 
much affright us ? ^ When we are, death is not ; but when 
death is, then we are not ; " our life is tedious and trouble- 
some unto him that lives best ; ^ '^ 'tis a misery to be bom, a 
pain to live, a trouble to die ; " death makes an end of our 
miseries, and yet we cannot consider of it; a little before 
* Socrates drank his portion of cicuta, he bid the citizens of 
Athens cheerfully farewell, and concluded his speech with 
this short sentence : "' My time is now come to be gone. I to 
my death, you to live on ; but which of these is best, Grod 
alone knows." For there is no pleasure here but sorrow is 
annexed to it, repentance follows it * " If I feed liberally 
I am likely sick or surfeit ; if I live sparingly, my hunger 
and thirst is not allayed ; I am well neither full nor fasting ; 
if I live honest, I bum in lust ; if I take my pleasure, 1 tire 
and starve myself, and do injury to my body and soul." * " Of 
so small a quantity of mirth, how much sorrow I after so little 
pleasure, how great misery ! " Tis both ways troublesome 
to me, to rise and go to bed, to eat and provide my meat ; 
cares and contentions attend me all day long, fears and sus- 
picions all my life. I am discontented, and why should I 
desire so much to live ? But a happy death will make an 
end of all our woes and miseries ; omnibus una mei$ certa 
medela malis ; why shouldst not thou then say with old 
Simeon, since thou art so well affected, " Lord, now let thy 
servant depart in peace ; " or with Paul, " I desire to be dis- 
solved, and to be with Christ ? " Beata mors qwB ad beatam 

I Seneca ; qunm nos samiui, mora non ad aatietatem, graTitas me offendlt ; par- 

adest ; cum rero mora adest, turn noe cius edi, non est expletum deeiderium ; 

non fltimuti. > Bernard, c. 8, med. Tenereaa deliciaa nequor, hlne morbus, 

Naad miiteram, yivure poeua, angustia lawHtudo, &c. & Bern. o. 8, med Da 

mori. 3 Plato, Apol. Socratis. Sod tantilla la&titia, qnanta tristltia: poet 

jam hora est hinc abire, &c. * Comedi tautam rolaptatem quam gnTi^ msMna 
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vitant aditum aptrit, 'tis a bleesed hour that leads iia to a 
^blessed life, and hlessed are the; that die in the Lord. But 
life b Bveet, and death is not so terrible in itself as the con- 
oomitanta of it, a loathsome disease, pain, horror, Sk^ and 
man; times the manner of it, to be hanged, to be broken on 
the wheel, to be burned alive. ' Servetus the heretic, that 
Buffered in Geneva, when he was brought to the stake, and 
saw the executioner come with fire in his hand, honto vita 
igne icon horrendam exdamavil, ut univenum populum p«r- 
Urrtfoetrit, roared so loud, that he terrified tbe people. An 
old stoic would have scorned this. It troubles some to be 
unburied, or so : 

Coadet hnnii, paCriore onerabiC membn Mpalohro; 
Alitibot llaguere ferls, et gnrgite menum 
Unda Teret, plscesque impasCi Tnlnera lambent." 
" Thy geolle parent* *hiiU not bnry Iheo, 
But feral fc 



As Socrates told Crito, it concerns me not what is done with 
me when I am dead i Faeilit jaetwra tepidehri ; I care not so 
long vi I feel it not ; let them set mine head on tbe pike of 
Teneriffe, and my quarter.< in the four parts of the world, 
■paiccan licet in eruce eorvot, let wolves or bears de- 
vour me i ■ Cafo tegitur qui turn haba umam, the canopy 

of heaven covers him that hnth no tomb. So likewise for 
our triends, why should their departure so much trouble ua 7 
They are better, as we hope, and for what then dost thoa 
lament, as those do whom Paul taxed in his time, 1 Thes. iv. 
13, " that have no hope 7 " Tis fit there should be some 
solemnity. 

' " Sed wpellre deoel dofunetnni, pactore Tortl, 



\m moA fl4aram Mix trmnlitnl HDin«r. " T( la propar tiuti iHTlllg ll^ 
\A RMg^nm. d« «^pBctftt)oiie dulgvd in bMomiDg grlaf fbr one wIhIb 

i.Tltodiu. ■line *II.8. Hpnlibn." 
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Job's friends said not a word to him the first seven days, bat 

let sorrow and discontent take their course, themselves sitting 

sad and silent by him. When Jupiter himself wept for Sar- 

pedon, what else did the poet insinuate, but that some sorrow 

is good? 

1 " Quia matrem, nisi mentis inops, in funere nati, 
Flerevetat?" 

who can blame a tender mother if she weep for her children ? 
Beside, as ' Plutarch holds, *tis not in our power not to lament, 
IndolerUia non cuivis contingit^ it takes away mercy and pity, 
not to be sad ; 'tis a natural passion to weep for our friends, 
an irresistible passion to lament and grieve. " I know not 
how (saith Seneca), but sometimes 'tis good to be miserable 
in misery ; and for the most part all grief evacuates itself by 
tears," 

s " est qusBdam flere voluptas, 
Expletar lachrymis egeriturque dolor: " 

" yet after a day's mourning or two, comfort thyself for thy 
heaviness," Ecclus. xxxviii. 17. ^Non decet defunctum ignavo 
qvuEstu prosequi ; 'twas Germanicus's advice of old, that we 
should not dwell too long upon our passions, to be desperately 
sad, immoderate grievers, to let them tyrannize, there's indo' 
lentia arSy a medium to be kept; we do not (saith * Austin) 
forbid men to grieve, but to grieve overmuch. " I forbid not 
a man to be angry, but I ask for what cause he is so ? Not 
to be sad, but why is he sad ? Not to fear, but wherefore is 
he afraid ? " I require a moderation as well as a just reason. 
* The Romans and most civil commonwealths have set a time 
to such solemnities ; they must not mourn after a set day, 
*' or if in a family a child be bom, a daughter or son married, 
some state or honour be conferred, a brother be redeemed 
from his bands, a friend from his enemies," or the like, they 

1 Ovid. s Connol. ad Apollon. non sed unde, non utrum tlmeat nd quid 

est Ubertate nostra poditum non dolem, timeat. < Festus Terbo miuoitar 

mUericordiam abolet, &c. ^ Ortd. 4 Luctul di(>9 Indicebatur cum Uberi luui- 

Trist. * TarituB, lib 4. 6 Lib. 9, cantur, cum firater abit, amioas ab h4»> 

cap. 9, de civitate Dei. Non quiero cum pite captiruB domum redeati paeU* da- 

buacatur aed cur, nou utrum sit triKtLi spooMtur. 
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must lament no more. And 'tis fit it should be so ; to what 
end is all their funeral pomp, complaints, and tears ? When 
Socrates was dying, his friends Apollodorus and Crito, with 
some others, were weeping by him, which he perceiving, 
asked them what they meant ; ^ '' for that very cause he put 
all the women out of the room, upon which words of his they 
were abashed, and ceased from their tears.** Lodovicus Cor- 
tesius, a rich lawyer of Padua (as ' Bemardinus Scardeonius 
relates), commanded by his last will, and a great mulct if oth- 
erwise to his heir, that no funeral should be kept for him, no 
man should lament ; but as at a wedding, music and minstrels 
to be provided ; and instead of black mourners, he took order, 
* " that twelve virgins clad in green should carry him to the 
' church.*' His will and testament was accordingly performed, 
and he buried in St Sophia's church. ^TuUy was much 
grieved for his daughter Tulliola's death at first, until such 
time that he had confirmed his mind with some philosophical 
precepts, • " then he began to triumph over fortune and grief, 
and for her reception into heaven to be much more joyed 
than before he was troubled for her loss." If a heathen man 
could so fortify himself from philosophy, what shall a Chris- 
tian from divinity? Why dost thou so macerate thyself? 
Tis an inevitable chance, the first statute in Magna Charta^ 
an everlasting Act of Parliament, all must * die. 

7 ** Constat seternft po^titamque lege est, 
Ut coostet genitam nihU.'* 

It cannot be revoked, we are all mortal, and these all-com- 
manding gods and princes ^die like men:" ^ invohit 

htunile painter et celsum caputs €Bqtuxtque summis infima, 
" O weak condition of human estate," Sylvius exclaims : 

1 Ob bAne causam muUerea ablegftntn rim, et te oonsecratft In eoelamqae reoep- 

ne talia fiuserent; ikm hno aii&ntes tft, tantft affectus laetiti& gam ae Tolup- 

rrnbuimiu «t deetitimus a lacarymin. tate, quantam anlmo capere possum, ac 

s Lib. 1. claM. 8, de Claris. Juriaooiuul- eztUtare plane mihl videor, victorque de 

tis PataTlnis. ' 12 Innnptas puellsB omnl doloro et fortune triumphare. 

amict» Tiridibus pannis, &c. « Lib. • Ut lignum uri natum, arista secari, sie 

de coneol. * Pneoeptis philoeophiaa bomlnes mori. ^ Boetb. lib. 2, met. & 

conflrmatus adveraos omnem fortunie * Boeth. 
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^ Ladislaus, king of Bohemia, eighteen years of age, in the 
flower of his youth, so potent, rich, fortunate and happy, in 
the midst of all his friends, amongst so many 'physicians, 
now ready to be ' married, in thirty-six hours sickened and 
died. We must so be gone sooner or later all, and as Cal- 
liopeius in the comedy took his leave of his spectators and 
auditors. Vos valete et plaudiie, GaUiopeius recensiUy must we 
bid the world farewell {JExit Calliopeius), and having now 
played our parts, forever be gone. Tombs and monuments 
have the like fate, dcUa sunt tpsis qiioquefata sepulchrisy king- 
doms, provinces, towns, and cities, have their periods, and are 
consumed. In those flourishing times of Troy, Mycenae was 
the fairest city in Greece,* GrcBcicB cunct€e imperitabat, but it, 
alas, and that * " Assyrian Nineveh are quite overthrown ; ** 
the like fate hath that Egyptian and Boeotian Thebes. Delos, 
commune Grcedce conciliahdum, the common council-house 
of Greece, *and Babylon, the greatest city that ever the 
sun shone on, hath now nothing but walls and rubbish lefL 
• " Quid Pandionia restat nUi nomen AtheruB f " Thus 
^Pausanias complained in his times. And where is Troy 
itself now, Persepolis, Carthage, Cizicum, Sparta, Argos, and 
all those Grecian cities ? Syracuse and Agrigentum, the fair- 
est towns in Sicily, which had sometimes seven hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, are now decayed ; the names of Hiero, 
Empedocles, &c, of those mighty numbers of people, only 
lefl. One Anacharsis is remembered amongst the Scythians ; 
the world itself must have an end ; and every part of it. 
Cceteree igitur urbes sunt mortales, as Peter ' Gillius con- 
cludes of Constantinople, kac sane quamdiu erunt homines^ 
fiUura mihi videtur immortalis ; but 'tis not so ; nor site, nor 
strength, nor sea, nor land, can vindicate a city, but it and 
all must vanish at last And as to a traveller great moun- 
tains seem plains afar off, at last are not discerned at all : 

1 Nic. Henfiel. Breslafp*. fol. 47- * Twen- & Omnium qaofc unqnun Sol aa pex lt nr- 

ty then present. ' To Mafcdalen. the bium maxima. * Orid. ** Whmt o» 

laughter of Charles the Serentti of ancient Athens but the name remaliw?** 

I'ruiice. Obeunt noctesque dicfique, &c.« 7 Arcad. lib. 8. * PrcefiU. Topogr. Oon 

< Artfiyrlorum regio fuiiditus deleta. stantlnop. 
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cities, men, monuments decay, nee solidis prodest sua 

tnachina terris,* the names are only left, those at length for- 
gotten, and are involved in perpetual night 

^ ^ Returning out of Asia, when I sailed from iBgina 
towards Megara, I began (saith Servius Sulpicius, in a con- 
solatory epistle of his to TuUy) to view the cx)untry round 
about, ^gina was behind me, Megara before, PirsBus on 
the right hand, Corinth on the left, what flourishing towns 
heretofore, now prostrate and overwhelmed before mine eyes, 
I began to think with myself, alas, why are we men so much 
disquieted with the departure of a friend, whose life is much 
shorter, * when so many goodly cities lie buried before us ? 
Remember, Servius, thou art a man ; and with that I was 
much confirmed, and corrected myself." Correct then like- 
wise, and comfort thyself in this, that we must necessarily 
die, and all die, that we shall rise again ; as Tully held ; 
Jucundiorque muUo congressus noster JuturuSy guam insuavis 
et acerbm digressusy our second meeting shall be much more 
pleasant than our departure was grievous. 

Ay, but he was my most dear and loving friend, my sole 
friend, 

s *' Quia desiderio sit pador ant modus 
Tarn ohari capitis?" 

" And who can blame my woe? ** 

Thou mayest be ashamed, I say with ^ Seneca, to confess it, 
" in such a ^ tempest as this to have but one anchor," go seek 
another ; and for his part thou dost him great injury to desire 
his longer life. '"Wilt thou have him crazed and sickly 
still," like a tired traveller that comes weary to his inn, begin 
his journey afresh, "or to be freed from his miseries ; thou 
hast more need rejoice that he is gone." Another complains 
of a most sweet wife, a young wife, Nondum susttderat jhvum 
Proserpina crinem, such a wife as no mortal man ever had, 

* '* Nor can Its own structnre preMire beiice tanta tempestate qnod ad nnam 

the Mlid globe." i Epist. Tnll. lib. 8. anchoram ttabag. * Vis aBgrnm. et 

* Qaum tot oppldornm cadarera ante morbidom, sitfbandnm— gande potjoi 

oculoe prqjecta jacent. * Hor. lib. 1, quod hia maUs liberatui nit. 

Od. 24. 4 De remed. (brtult. > Kru* 
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BO good a wife, but she is now dead and gont, lethaoque jatei 
eondita $arcophctgo, I reply to him in Seneca's words, if sach 
a woman at least ever was to be had, ^ '* He did either so find 
or make her ; if he found her, he may as happily find an- 
other ; if he made her," as Critobulus in Xenophon did by 
his, he may as good cheap inform another, et bona tarn tequi' 
tw, quam bona prima Juit ; ^ he need not despair, so long as 
the same master is to be had." But was she good ? Had 
she been so tried peradventure as that Ephesian widow in 
Petronius, by some swaggering soldier, she might not have 
held out Many a man would have been willingly rid of his ; 
before thou wast bound, now thou art free ; ' ^ and 'tis but a 
folly to love thy fetters though they be of gold." Come into 
a third place, you shall have an aged father sighing for a son, 
a pretty child ; 

* ** Impube pectus quale vol impia 
Molliret Thracnm peotora.** 



** He now lies asleep, 
Wonld make an impioas Thraciao weep. 



«( 



Or some fine daughter that died young. Nondvan experia 
novi gaudia prima tori. Or a forlorn son for his deceased 
father. But why ? Prior exiit, prior intravity he came first, 
and he must go first ^7\i frustra pius^ hen, &c. What, 
wouldst thou have the laws of nature altered, and him to live 
always ? Julius Caesar, Augustus, Aldbiades, Galen, Aris- 
totle, lost their fathers young. And why on the other side 
shouldst thou so heavily take the death of thy little son ? 

* " Nnm quia neo fato, merit& nee morte peribat, 
Sed miser ante diem *' 

he died before his time, perhaps, not yet come to the solstice 
of his age, yet was he not mortal ? Hear that divine *Epio- 

1 Uxorom bonam ant Inrenifltl, aut sio compedeit Uoet anreaa amare. * Hor. 

feclKtf ; si loTenerlfi, allam habere te poH- * Hor. lib. 1. Od. 24. i Vbg. 4 Mn. 

8e ex hoc Intel ligamna : si feoerls, bene * Cap. 19. Si Id stadet ut uxor, amid 

tperex, salrus est artifex. * StulU est Uberi perpetuo ri rant, stultua M. 
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tetos, ^ If thou coyet thy wife, friends, children, should live 
always, thou art a fool." He was a fine child indeed, dignus 
ApoUineis lachrymis, a sweet, a loving, a fair, a witty child, 
of great hope, another Eteoneus, whom Pindarus the poet 
Hnd Arisddes the rhetorician so much lament ; but who can 
ted whether he would have been an honest man ? He might 
have proved a thief, a rogue, a spendthrift, a disobedient son, 
vexed and galled thee more than all the world beside ; he 
might have wrangled with thee and disagreed, or with his 
brothers, as Eteocles and Polynices, and broke thy heart ; he 
is now gone to eternity, as another Ganymede, in the * flower 
of his youth, " as if he had risen," saith * Plutarch, " from 
the midst of a feast," before he was drunk, " the longer he 
had lived, the worse he would have been," et quo vita longior 
(Ambrose thinks), culpa numerosior, more sinful, more to 
answer he would have had. If he was naught, thou mayest 
be glad he is gone ; if good, be glad thou hadst such a son. 
Or art thou sure he was good ? It may be he was an hypo- 
crite, as many are, and howsoever he spake thee fair, perad- 
venture he prayed, amongst the rest that Icaro Menippus 
heard at Jupiter's whispering-place in Lucian, for his father's 
death, because he now kept him short, he was to inherit much 
goods, and many fair manors afler his decease. Or put case 
he was very good, suppose the best, may not thy dead son 
expostulate with thee, as he did in the same * Lucian, ^ why 
doet thou lament my death, or call me miserable that am 
much more happy than thyself? what misfortune is befallen 
me ? Is it because I am not so bald, crooked, old, rotten, as thou 
art ? What have I lost, some of your good cheer, gay clothes, 
music, singing, dancing, kissing, merrymeetings, thalami /u- 

1 Denf quos diUgit JuTenes npit. Me- glsM ? an quia non sum malos tenez, uk 

nan. * Conml. ad Apol. ApoUonioa tn Ikele mffORUs, iDcuinifl, &c. d»> 

flllus tnoa in flore decessitf ante nos ad menu, quid tibi Tidetur in vita bonl ? nl- 

Btemitatem dlgremna, tanqnam e eon- minim amicitiaa, coenas, &o. Longe 

^▼io ablens, pnusquain in errorem ali- melius non esurire quam edere ; non A- 

quern e temulenti& Incideret, quales in tire, &o. (Hnde potius quod morbos et 

longft wnecti accidere solent * Tom. febres effugerim, ansorem animi, &e. 

1, Tract, de luctu Quid me moituum ^{ulatus quid prodett, quid laehrj- 

mtwrum Tocas, qui te sum multo fell- msB, &o. 
cior? aut quid acerbi mihi putas conti- 
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herUioi, &c, is that it ? Is it not muph better iiot to hanger 
at all than to eat ; not to thirst than to drink to satisfy thirst ; 
not to be cold than to put on clothes to drive away oold ? 
You had more need rejoice that I am freed from diseases, 
agues, cares, anxieties, livor, love, covetousness, hatred, envy, 
malice, that I fear no more thieves, tyrants, enemies, as you 
do." ^Id cinerem et manes credU curare 9epuUo% f *^ Do they 
concern us at all, think you, when we are once dead ? " Con- 
dole not others then overmuch, ^ wish not or fear thy death."* 
^Srnnmum nee optea diem nee metwu ; 'tis to no purpose. 

" Excess! 6 vitsB SBinmuis fkoilisque InbexiBqae 
Ne pejora ipsft morte dehino videam.** 

**I left this irksome life with all mine heart, 
Lest worse than death should happen to my part** 

'Cardinal Brundusinus caused this epitaph in Rome to be 
inscribed on his tomb, to show his willingness to die, and tax 
those that were so loath to depart. Weep and howl no more 
then, 'tis to small purpose ; and as Tully adviseth us in the 
like case, Non quos amistmuSj sed quantum lugere pear sii 
cogitemu^: think what we do, not whom we have lost. So 
David did, 2 Sam. xxii., ^ While the child was yet alive, I 
fasted and wept ; but being now dead, why should I fast ? 
Can I bring him agam ? I shall go to him, but he cannot 
return to me." He that doth otherwise is an intemperate, 
a weak, a silly, and indiscreet man. Though Aristotle deny 
any part of intemperance to be conversant about sorrow, I 
am of ^ Seneca's mind, ^ he that is wise is temperate, and he 
that is temperate is constant, free from passion, and he that 
is such a one, is without sorrow," as all wise men should be. 
Tlie *Thracians wept still when a child was bom, feasted 
and made mirth when any man was buried ; and so should 
we rather be glad for such as die well, that they are so hap- 
pily freed from the miseries of this life. When Eteoneus, 

iVirgU. >Bor. > Chytneiis, delidli Barap». « Kpist. 86. BSafdw. 
d« mor. gen 
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that noble young Greek, was so generallj lamented by his 
friends, Plndarus the poet feigns some god saying, SUete,, 
homineSj non enim miser est, <&c, be quiet good folks, this 
young man is not so miserable as you think ; he is neither 
gone to Styx nor Acheron, sed gloriosus et senii expers heros^ 
he lives forever in the filysian fields. He now enjoys that 
happiness which your great kings so earnestly seek, and 
wears that garland for which ye contend. If our present 
weakness is such, vre cannot moderate our passions in this 
behalf, we must divert them by all means, by doing something 
else, thinking of another subject The Italians most part 
sleep away care and grief, if it unseasonably seize upon them, 
Danes, Dutchmen, Polanders and Bohemians drink it down, 
our countrymen go to plays ; do something or other, let it not 
transpose thee, or by ^ ^ premeditation make such accidents 
familiar," as Ulysses that wept for his dog, but not for his 
wife, qudd paratus esset animo ohfirmato, (Plut de anim, 
iranq,) ^ accustom thyself, and harden beforehand by seeing 
other men's calamities, and applying them to thy present 
estate ; " Prcevisum est levius quod Juit ante malum. I 
will conclude with * Epictetus, ** If thou lovest a pot, re- 
member 'ds but a pot thou lovest, and thou wilt not be 
troubled when 'tis broken ; if thou lovest a son or wife, 
remember they were mortal, and thou wilt not be so im- 
patient" And for false fears and all other fortuitous incon- 
veniences, mischances, calamities, to resist and prepare our- 
selves, not to faint is best : *Stu(tum est timere quod vitari 
non potest, 'tis a folly to fear that which cannot be avoided, 
or to be discouraged at all 

^** Nam qaisqais trepidos pavet vel optat, 
Abjecit clypeam, locoque motiu 
Nectit qaft valeat trahi oatenam. 

** For he that so faints or fears, and jrields to his passion, 

1 Pnemeditadone fecilem reddere mnnentoteolIamdIUgierB, nonperturb«b* 

qu«mque easain. Platarchuii, consola- eriseft oonfhustA; si illiam aut uzorem, 

wme ad ApoUoniom. Arauefiicere non memento hominem a te diUgi, fto 

caeibai debcmns. Tnll. lib. 8, TuMulan. * Senaoa. « Boeth. Ub. 1, proe. i. 
qiuMl. < Gap. 8. Si oUam dUg^ 
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dings away his own weapons, makes a cord to bind himself^ 
and pulls a beam apon his own head." 



MEMB. VL 

Against Envyy Livor, Emulation^ Hatred^ Ambition, Sdf* 

love, and all other Affections, 

Against those other ^ passions and affections, there is no 
better remedy than as mariners when they go to sea provide 
all things necessary to resist a tempest : to furnish ourselves 
with philosophical and Divine precepts, other men's examples, 
*Perictdum ex aliis facere, tiU quod ex U9U net ; To balance 
our hearts with love, charity, meekness, patience, and counter- 
poise those irregular motions of envy, livor, spleen, hatred, 
with their opposite virtues, as we bend a crooked staff another 
way, to oppose •"sufferance to labour, patience to reproach," 
bounty to covetousness, fortitude to pusillanimity, meekness 
to anger, humility to pride, to examine ourselves for what 
cause we are so much disquieted, on what ground, what occa- 
sion is it just or feigned ? And then either to pacify our- 
selves by reason, to divert by some other object, contrary 
passion, or premeditation. ^Meditari secttm oportet quo pacto 
adversam cerumnam feraty Pericla, damna, exiUa peregr^ 
rediens semper cogitet, aut JUii peccatum^ aut uxoris mortem^ 
aut morbum JUi(B, communia esse Jubc : fieri posse, ut ne quid 
animo sit novum. To make them familiar, even all kind of 
calamities, that when they happen they may be less trouble- 
some unto us. In secundis meditare, quo pacto /eras adoersa; 
or out of mature judgment to avoid the effect, or disannul 
the cause, as they do that are troubled with toothache, pull 
them quite out 

1 Qui inTtdiam ferre non potest, ferre Jeetiu fticrlt tol«rantUB, conTlcluin psti 
Bontemptum co^tur. > Ter. Hefta> entiae, fro., A ita ooDBoereriB, Tittit DM 

toot s Bpictetufl, o. 14. Si labor ob- obtemperabis. « TIar. Phor. 
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1" Ut vivat castor, sibi testes ampatat ipse; 
Tu qnoqne si qna nocent, abjioe, tutus eris. 

** The heaoer bites off 's stones to save the rest: 
I>o thou the like with that thou art opprest. 



»f 



»» 



Or as they that plaj at wasters, exercise themselves by a 
few cudgels how to avoid an enemy's blows : let us arm our- 
selves against all such violent incursions, which may invade 
our minds. A little experience and practice will inure us to 
it ; vebda vulpeSj as the proverb saith, laqueo haud eapitur, 
an old fox is not so easily taken in a snare ; an old soldier in 
the world methinks should not be disquieted, but ready to 
receive all fortunes, encounters, and with that resolute cap- 
tain, come what may come, to make answer, 

* '* non uUa laborum 
virgo nora ml facies inopinaqne surgit, 
Omnia percepi atque animo mecum ante peregL** 

*^ No labour comes at unawares to me, 
For I have long before cast what may be.*' 

" non hoc primum mea pectora vulnus 
Senserunt, graviora tuli * 

The commonwealth of * Venice in their armoury have this 
inscription, *' Happy is that city which, in time of peace, 
thinks of war," a fit motto for every man's private house ; 
happy is the man that provides for a future assault But 
many times we complain, repine, and mutter without a cause, 
we ^ve way to passions we may resist, and will not Soc- 
rates was bad by nature, envious, as he confessed to Zopirus 
the physiognomer, accusing him of it, froward and lascivious ; 
but as he was Socrates, he did correct and amend himself. 
Thou art malicious, envious, covetous, impatient, no doubt, 
and lascivious, yet as thou art a Christian, correct and moder- 
ate thyself. Tis something, I confess, and able to move 
any man, to see himself contemned, obscure, neglected, dis- 
graced, undervalued, '"left behind;" some cannot endure 

1 Aldat. Embl. * Virg. Sn. greater." < Nat. Ghytnens, deliells Bn- 

* " My breast was not conscious of this ropse, Felix dritas qose tempore pacts di 
first wound, Ibr I baTe endured stUl bello oogitat. * Ooeupet eztrBmam 
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it, no, not constant Lipsius, a man discreet otherwise, yet too 
weak and passionate in this, as his words express, ^ coQegas 
oHmj quos ego sine fremUu non intueory nuper terra fiUoe^ 
nunc Mcecenaiee et Agrippae hctbeo, — eummo jam monte 
potitos* But he was much to blame for it ; to a wise staid 
man this is nothing, we cannot all be honoured and rich, all 
Caesars ; if we will be content, our present state is good ; and 
in some men's opinion to be preferred. Let them go on, get 
wealth, offices, titles, honours, preferments, and what they 
will themselves, bj chance, fraud, imposture, simony, and 
indirect means, as too many do, by bribery, flattery, and 
parasitical insinuation, by impudence and timeserving, let 
them cUmb up to advancement in despite of virtue, let them 
" go before, cross me on every side," ' me non offendvnt modo 
wm in octUos incurrant, as he said, correcting his former 
error, they do not offend me so long as they run not into 
mine eyes. I am inglorious and poor, compositd paupertcUe, 
but I live secure and quiet ; they are dignified, have great 
means, pomp, and state, they are glorious; but what have 
they with it ? • •* Envy, trouble, anxiety, as much labour to 
maintain their place with credit, as to get it at first** I am 
contented with my fortunes, spectator e langinquo^ and love 
Neptunum procui a terra spectare Jurentem ; he is ambitious, 
and not satisfied with his; ^^but what *gets he by it? to 
have all his life laid open, his reproaches seen ; not one of a 
thousand but he hath done more worthy of dispraise and 
animadversion than commendation ; no better means to help 
this than to be private.** Let them run, ride, strive as so 
many fishes for a crumb, scrape, climb, c^tch, snatch, cozen, 
collogue, temporize and fleer, take all amongst them, wealth, 
honour, *and get what they can, it offends me not : 

6 ** me mea teOiis 
Lare secreto tatoque tegat/* 

■eahifs ; mihi toxpe relinqoi est. Hor. ut probnt cjof pateaatf D«mo Tirenri qui 

I liptdoB, epist. qaaett. 1. 1, ep. 7. noa habei in riU plara TitapezmtkxM 

* LipriiM, epist. lib. 1, epist. 7. ^ Glo- quam laude digna: Us malis non mslina 
ria comitem babet ioTtdiamf pari onere occurritar, qnamnbenelntnerii". *Bt 
pr^mitur retinendo ac acqairendo. omnee fknia per orbea garmla landit 

* Qnid alind ambitiosaa libi narAi anAm • San. Her. Fnp. 



Quid alind imbitkMraA ribi pant qnam * San. Her. Fnr. 
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'^ I am well pleased with mj fortunes," ^ Vivo et regno nmul 
ista rehnqtiens, 

I have learned " in what state soever I am, therewith to 
be contented," Philip, iv. 11. Come what can come, I am 
prepared. Navtferwr magnA an parvd, ferar untis et idem. 
I am the same. I was once so mad to bustle abroad, and 
seek about for preferment, tire myself, and trouble all mj 
friends, ted mhil labor Umtm profecit ; nam dum alios ami- 
corum man avocat, aliis ignotut sum, his invisus, alii larg^ 
promittunty intercedunt illi mecum soliciii, hi vand spe lae- 
tani ; dum alios ambioy has capto, iUis innotescoj mtas perit^ 
anni dejluunt, amid faiigantur, ego deferory et jam^ mundi 
UBSUSy human4jeque satur injidelitatis, acquiesco, ' And so I 
say still; although I may not deny, but that I have had 
some ' bountiful patrons and noble benefactors, ne sim interim 
ingratusy and I do thankfully acknowledge it, I have received 
some kindness, quod Deus iUis benefieium rependat, si nan 
pro votis, fort€Use pro meritis, more peradventure than I 
deserve, though not to my desire, more of them than I did 
expect, yet not of others to my desert ; neither am I am- 
bitious or covetous, for this while, or a Suffenus to myself; 
what I have said, without prejudice or alteration shall stand. 
And now as a mired horse that struggles at first with all his 
might and main to get out, but when he sees no remedy, that 
his beating will not serve, lies still, I have laboured in vain, 
rest satisfied, and if I may usurp that of * Prudentius, 

*' Inveni portam ; spes et fortuna valete, 
Nil mihi vobLscam, ladite nanc alios.** 

• ** Mine haven*s found, fortune and hope adien, 

Mock others now, for I have done with you.*' 

A Hor. «^ I ]lt9 UlM a Ung without C8« yean glide awaj, I m pat off. and 
of them Aoquisitionii." * '' Bat now tired of the world, and sarfeited 



all my labour wm unprofitable; for with human worthlenneee, I rest eon- 
while death took off some of my tent.** > The right honourable Lady 
fHeods, toothen* I remain unknown, or Franoei, Countesa Dowager of Exeter. 
Uttle liked, and theM decolre me with The LonL£erkeiey. * Distichon ejue In 
&]m proroiMM. Whilst I am canTaming militem Ohrlstianum e Gneco. Engrafen 
one party, raptivating another, making ou the tomb of Fr. Puocius the Flovei^ 
myself known to a third, my age increan- tine in Rome. Chytneus , in delieiis. 

VOL. II. 21 
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MEMB. Vn. 

Against Repulse, Abuses, Injuries, ChnUmpts, Disgraeeij 
Contumelies, Slanders, Scoffs, S^c. 

Eepulse."] I may not jet conclude, think to appease pas- 
sions, or quiet the mind, till such time as I have likewise 
removed some other of their more eminent and ordinary 
causes, which produce so grievous tortures and discontents ; 
to divert all, I cannot hope ; to point alone at some few of 
the chiefest, is that which I aim at 

Repulse and disgrace are two main causes of discontent, 
but to an understanding man not so hardly to be taken. 
Caesar himself hath been denied, ^ and when two stand equal 
in fortune, birth, and all other qualities alike, one of necessity 
must lose. Why shouldst thou take it so grievously? It 
hath been a familiar thing for thee thyself to deny others. If 
every man might have what he would, we should all be 
deified, emperors, kings, princes ; if whatsoever vain hope 
suggests, insatiable appetite affects, our preposterous judg- 
ment thinks fit were granted, we should have another chaos 
in an instant, a mere confusion. It is some satisfaction to 
him that is repelled, that dignities, honours, offices, are not 
always given by desert or worth, but for love, affinity, firiend- 
ship, affection, ^ great men's letters, or as commonly they are 
bought and sold. • " Honours in court are bestowed not ac- 
cording to men's virtues and good conditions (as an old court- 
ier observes), but as every man hath means, or more potent 
friends, so he is preferred." With us in France (* for so their 
own countryman relates) " most part the matter is carried by 
favour and grace ; he that can get a great man to be his me- 

1 Paedenttus in 800 Liiciedflemonloram que potentiorf e6 magis honontiir. 

Dumenim non electuii rii>it, t^^tulari se * Sesellius, lib. 2, de repab. Oallomm. 

dSoenB ciritatem habere 900 civefi m meli- Farore apud not et gratia plerumque ns 

ores. * KiMing goes bj fiiTOur. ag^tur ; et qui conunodum aliqutm naeti 

* XneM Syl. de miM>r. curial. Dantur sant iatercessorem, aditam ten hatwot 

bonorefl in curiin non secundum honores ad omnes pnsfectvna. 
et Tirtatea, SMsd at qnlr4ae ditior eat at- 
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diator, runs awaj with all the. preferment*" hidignissimui 
fiUrumgue prtBfertur^ Vatinius Catoniy tllaudatus laudaHM 

timo; 

^ Servi dominantnr; aselli 
Ornantar phaleris, dephalerantar eqai.** l 

An illiterate fool sits in a man's seat, and the common people 
hold him learned, grave and wise. " One professeth (' Car- 
dan well notes) for a thousand crowns, but he deserves not 
ten, when as he that deserves a thousand cannot get ten." 
Solarium non dot mtthis scdem. As good horses draw in 
carts as coaches. And oftentimes, which Machiavel seconds, 
*Princ%pes non sunt qui oh insignem virtutem principatu 
digni sunt, he that is most worthy wants employment; he 
that hath skill to be a pilot wants a ship, and he that could 
govern a commonwealth, a world itself, a king in conceit, 
wants means to exercise his worth, hath not a poor office to 
manage, and yet all this while he is a better man that is fit 
to reign, etsi careat regno, though he want a kingdom, * ^ than 
he that hath one, and knows not how to rule it;" a lion 
serves not always his keeper, but oflentimes the keeper the 
lion, and as * Polydore Virgil hath it, muUi reges ut pupilU oh 
inscitican non regunt sed reguntur, Hiero of Syracuse was 
a brave king, but wanted a kingdom ; Perseus of Macedon 
had nothing of a king, but the bare name and title, for he 
could not govern it ; so great places are oflen ill bestowed, 
worthy persons unrespected. Many times too, the servants 
have more means than the masters whom they serve, which 
*£pictetus counts an eyesore and inconvenient But who 
can help it ? It is an ordinary thing in these days to see a 
base impudent ass, illiterate, unworthy, insufficient, to be pre- 
ferred before his betters, because he can put himself forward, 
because he looks big, can bustle in the world, hath a fair out- 

1 ** Slares goTem ; msm are decked niui,Tix decern eonneqai potest. * Bpist. 

with trappings ; horMK are deprlred of de«lic. diflpat. Zeabbeo Bondemontlo. et 

them." * Imperitus periti manoii oc- Cosmo Rucelaio. * Quum is qui reg- 

eapat, et sic apud ralgus habetar. Die nat, et regnandi sit imperlttis. 6 lib. 

profltetur mille ooronads, cum nee de- 22, hist. * Mioistri locapletloreii fani 

3em mereatur; alius e dlTeno mille dig- iis quibos ministratur. 
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side, can temporize, collogue, insinuate, or hath good store ol 
friends or money ; whereas a more discreet, modest, and bel- 
ter deserving man shall lie hid or have a repulse. Twas so 
of old, and ever will be, and which Tiresias adviseth UlTsses 

in the * poet, " Accipe qud raUone queat dUucere^ &c^ 

is still in use ; lie, flatter and dissemble ; if not, as he con- 
cludes, ^ Ergo pauper erU^ then go like a beggar as thoa 

art £rasmus, Melanctbon, Lipsius, Budaeus, Cardan, lived 
and died poor. • Gesner was a siUj old man, houndo innixutf 
amongst all those hu£fing cardinals, swelling bishops that 
flourished in his time, and rode on footcloths. It is not 
honesty, learning, worth, wisdom, that prefers men, '^The 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong," but as 
the wise man said, 'Chance, and sometimes a ridiculous 
chance. ^Oastu plerumque ridiculus mukos devaviL lis 
fortune's doings as they say, which made Brutus now dying 
exclaim, misera virtus, ergo nihil quam verba eraSy atqui 
ego ie tanquam rem exercebam, sed tu nerviebas fortuna,^ Be- 
lieve it hereailer, my friends ! virtue serves fortune. Yet 
be not discouraged (0 my well deserving spirits) with this 
which I have said, it may be otherwise, though seldom I con- 
fess, yet sometimes it is. But to your farther content, I'll 
tell you a * tale. In Moronia pia, or Moronia felix, I know 
not whether, nor how long since, nor in what cathedral 
church, a fat prebend fell void. The carcass scarce cold, 
many suitors were up in an instant The first had rich 
friends, a good purse, and be was resolved to outbid any man 
before he would lose it, every man supposed he should carry 
it. The second was my lord Bishop's chaplain (in whose 
gift it was), and he thought it his due to have it The third 
was nobly bom, and he meant to get it by his great parents, 
patrons, and allies. The fourth stood upon his worth, he had 
newly found out strange mysteries in chemistry, and other 

1 Hor. lib. 2, Sat. 6. " Learn how to yoa as a reality, while you are yourself 

now rich.'* * Solomon, Bccles. ix. 11. the slave of Ibrtane." ft Tale qald eat 

>8at. Menip. «"0 wretched virtue ! apud Valent. ADdx>0am| Apolog. maaip. 6| 

Tou are therefore nothing but wordK, and apol. 89. 
I have all this time been looking upon 
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rare inventions, which he would detect to the public good. 
The fifth was a painful preacher, and he was commended by 
the whole parish where he dwelt, he had all their hands to 
his certificate. The sixth was the prebendary's son lately 
deceased, his father died in debt (for it, as they say), left a 
wife and many poor children. The seventh stood upon fair 
promises, which to him and his noble friends had been for- 
merly made for the next place in his lordship's gift. The 
eighth pretended great losses, and what he had suffered for the 
church, what pains he had taken at home and abroad, and 
besides he brought noblemen*s letters. The ninth had maiv 
ried a kinswoman, and he sent his wife to sue for him. The 
tenth was a foreign doctor, a late convert, and wanted means. 
The eleventh would exchange for another, he did not like the 
former's site, could not agree with his neighbours and fellows 
upon any terms, he would be gone. The twelfth and last 
was (a suitor in conceit) a right honest, dvil, sober man, an 
excellent scholar, and such a one as lived private in the uni- 
versi^, bat he had neither means nor money to compass it ; 
besides he hated all such courses, he could not speak for him- 
self neither had he any friends to solicit his cause, and there- 
fore made no suit, could not expect, neither did he hope for, 
or look after it The good bishop, amongst a jury of com- 
X>etitorB thus perplexed, and not yet resolved what to do, or 
on whom to bestow it, at the last, of his own accord, mere 
motion and bountifid nature, gave it freely to the university 
student, altogether unknown to him but by fame ; and to be 
brief, the academical scholar had the prebend sent him for a 
present. The news was no sooner published abroad, but all 
good students rejoiced, and were much cheered up with it, 
though some would not believe it; others, as men amazed, 
said it was a miracle ; but one amongst the rest thanked God 
for it, and said Nuncjuvat tandem studiosum esscy et Deo t»- 
iegro eorde servtre. You have heard my tale ; but alas it is 
but a tale, a mere fiction, 'twas never so, never like to be, 
%nd so let it rest Well, be it so then, they have wealth and 
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honour, fortune and preferment, every man (there's no rem- 
edy) must scramble as he may, and shift as he can ; yet Car- 
dan comforted himself with this, ^ ^ the star Fomahant would 
make him immortal,*' and that ^ after his decease his books 
should be found in ladies' studies : *IHgnum lauds virum Mtua 
vetat man. But why shouldest thou take thy neglect, thy can- 
vass so to heart ? It may be thou art not fit ; but as a * child 
that puts on his fathei'^s shoes, hat, headpiece, breastplate, 
breeches, or holds his spear, but is neither able to wield the 
one, or wear the other : so wouldest thou do by such an office, 
place, or magistracy ; thou art unfit ; ^ And what is dignity 
to an unworthy man, but" (as ^Salvianus holds), ^a gold 
ring in a swine's snout ? " Thou art a brute. Like a bad 
actor (so ^ Plutarch compares such men in a tragedy), <2kz- 
dema/eri, at vox nan auditor: Thou wouldest play a king's 
part, but actest a clown, speakest like an ass. ^ Magna peiu^ 
Phaeton^ et qutce non virihus istts, <&c, as James and John the 
sons of Zebedee did ask they knew not what : nescUy teme- 
rartey nescis ; thou dost, as another Sufienus, overween thy- 
self ; thou art wise in thine own conceit, but in other more 
mature judgment altogether unfit to manage such a business. 
Or be it thou art more deserving than any of thy rank, Grod 
in hb providence hath reserved thee for some other fortunes, 
sic superis visum. Thou art humble as thou art, it may be ; 
hadst thou been preferred, thou wouldest have forgotten Grod 
and thyself, insulted over others, contemned thy firiends, 
* been a block, a tyrant, or a demi-god, sequiturque superbia 
formami *" Therefore," saith Chrysostom, "good men do 
not always find grace and favour, lest they should be puffed 
up with turgent titles, grow insolent and proud." 

Injuries, abuses, are very offensive, and so much the more 
in that they think veterem ferendo invitant novamj^hy taking 

1 Stella Fomahant imniortalitatem da- in oaribiu suia ? * In Ljmndro. 

M. sUb delib. propriis. sHor. ''The TOrid. Met. « MagistnUos Tirum in 

mufle forbids the praiNcworthy man to dicat. * Ideo boni Tiri aliquando gmti* 

dUe.'* 4 Qui induit thoracem aut gS'lo* am non accipinnt, ne in superbiam el»> 

am, &c. & Lib. 4 de f^uber. Dei. Quid Tentur Tentositate Jactantin, ne alfeltadc 

eat dignitan indigno nisi circulus aureus muneris negligentiorea efllciat. 
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one they pi-ovoke another ; " but it is an erroneous opinion, 
for if that were true, there would be no end of abusing each 
other; lis litem general; 'tis much better with patience to 
bear, or quietly to put it up. If an ass* kick me, saith Soc- 
rates, shall I strike him again ? And when ^ his wife Xan- 
tippe struck and misused him, to some friends that would 
have had him strike her again, he replied, that he would not 
make them sport, or that they should stand by and say, Eia 
Socrates^ eia Xantippe, as we do when dogs fight, animate 
them the more by clapping of hands. Many men spend 
themselves, their goods, friends, fortunes, upon small quarrels, 
and sometimes at other men's procurements, with much vex- 
ation of spirit and anguish of mind, all which with good 
advice, or mediation of friends, might have been happily 
composed, or if patience had taken place. Patience in such 
cases is a most sovereign remedy, to put up, conceal, or dis- 
semble it, to ' forget and forgive, • " not seven, but seventy- 
seven times, as oflen as he repents forgive him ; " Luke xvii. 
3, as our Saviour enjoins us, stricken, ^to turn the other 
side;" as our * Apostle persuades us, '^to recompense no man 
evil for evil, but as much as is possible to have peace with all 
men ; not to avenge ourselves, and we shall heap burning 
ooals upon our adversary's head." " For • if you put op 
wrong (as Chrysostom comments), you get the victory ; he 
that loseth his money, loseth not the conquest in this our phi- 
losophy." If he contend with thee, submit thyself unto him 
first, yield to him. Durum et durum non faciunt mummy as 
the diverb is, two refractory spirits wiU never agree, the only 
means to overcome is to relent, obsequio vinces, Euclid in 
Plutarch, when his brother had angered him, swore he would 
be revenged ; but he gently replied, • ** Let me not live if I 
do not make thee to love me again," upon which meek answer 
he was pacified, 

« 

1 iBU«n. * Injariarum remedium priTAtnw est, non est priratos rietorift In 

eit oblirlo. * Bfat. xriU. 22, Bftat. r. hao philoraphiSL. * Dispeream nisi ta 

38. * Rom. xU. 17. * Si tolHras in- ultus faero : dispeream nisi ut me dsln- 

ilrlam, Tictor eradis ; qui enim pecunils oeps ames eCEBoero. 
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arms in water, and embracing his boat, would have carried 
him out upon his shoulders, adding that his humility and wis- 
dom had triumphed over his pride and folly ; and thereupon 
was reconciled unto him and did his homage." If thou canst 
not so win him, put it up, if thou beest a true Christian, a 
good divine, an imitator of Christ, Q ^ for he was reyiled and 
put it up, whipped and sought no revenge,") thou wilt pray for 
thine enemies, * " and bless them that persecute thee ; " be 
patient, meek, humble, <&c An honest man will not offer 
thee injury, prohus non vtdt ; if he were a brangling knave, 
'tis his fashion so to do ; where is least heart is most tongue ; 
quo quisque stuUior, ed magis truolescit, the more sottish he is, 
still the more insolent ; ' ^ Do not answer a fool according to 
his folly." If he be thy superior, *bear it by all means, 
grieve not at it, let him take his course ; Annitus and Melitus 
• •* may kill me, they cannot hint me ; " as that generous 
Socrates made answer in like case. Mens immota manet, 
though the body be torn in pieces with wild horses, broken 
on the wheel, pinched with fiery tongs, the soul cannot be dis- 
tracted. Tis an ordinary thing for great men to vilify and 
insult, oppress, injure, tyrannize, to take what liberty they 
list, and who dare speak against ? Miserum est ah eo ladiy 
a quo non possis queri, a miserable thing 'tis to be injured of 
him, from whom is no appeal ; * and not safe to write against 
him that can proscribe and punish a man at his pleasure, 
which Asinius Pollio was aware of, when Octavianus pro- 
voked him. Tis hard I confess to be so injured; one of 
Chilo's three difficult things : ^ " To keep counsel ; spend his 
time well ; put up injuries ; " but be thou patient, and "leave 
revenge unto the Lord. •"Vengeance is mine and I will 
repay, saith the Lord." — ^** I know the Lord," saith *• David, 
" will avenge the afflicted and judge the poor." — ^** No man 

1 Chiysostoin. coninmeliis afliectas est tatmn in eum scrfbere qui potest pro> 

«t eaa pertulit; opprobriis, nee altos scribere. ^ Arcana tacere, otium recte 

est -, rerberibus casus, nee vicem reddi- collncare, ii^urlam posse ferre, diflBcilll- 

lit. s Rom. xii. 14. * ProT. mum. 8 Paal. 3^. * Rom. xiL 

Contend not with a greater man, ProT. lo pgal. ziii. 12. 

Oodder* povont. * Non fkclle aut 
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(as ^ Pbto fiutber adds) ean so aerwdj pmiiBb bis adwcr 
Mujy as God win such as oppreas misenble men.* 

* ** Itemm 010 rem jwUeatBiii jvdieit, 
lUjofWiae nmletA maletat.** 

If there be any religioii, anj God, and tliat God be jaA^ k 
shall be so ; if thou believest the one, bdieve die olber ; 
Bril^ eritf it shall be sa Nemesis oomes after, sera ssd mni, 
stSLj but a little and thoa shall see Go^a just jndg^neil 
overtake him. 

s ** Raro aotecedentem scekstnm 
Daaemit pede poBOA daado.** 

** Tet with sore stept, though hune and slow, 
Vengeaoce overtakes the trembling Tfllain't ipeed.** 

Thou shalt perceive that verified of Samuel to Agag, 1 Sam. 
XV. 33. ^ Thj 8word hath made manj women childless^ so 
shall thjr mother be childless amongst other women." It shall 
be done to them as they have done to others. Conradinus, that 
brave Suevian prince, came with a well prepared annj into 
the kingdom of Naples, was taken prisoner bj King Charies, 
and put to death in the flower of his youth ; a little after 
(uUianem Gonradini mortiSy Pandulphus GoUinutius, HisL 
Neap, lib. 5, calU it), King Charles's own son, with two 
hundred nobles, was so taken prisoner, and beheaded in like 
sort Not in this only, but in all other offences, quo gtdsgue 
peccat in eo punietur, * they shall be punished in the same 
kind, in the same part, like nature, eye with or in the eye, 
head with or in the head, persecution with persecution, lust 
with effects of lust ; let them march on with ensigns displayed, 
let drums beat on, trumpets sound taratantarra, let them sadc 
cities, take the spoil of countries, murder infants, deflower 
virgins, destroy, bum, persecute, and tyrannize, they shall be 
fully rewarded at last in the same measure, they and theirs, 
and that to their desert. 

I Nulloj tarn Bererh inlmlcum sanm ** He •djudlcatet Jadgnwnt agmin, •n4 
nlrlwipotofftfquAin Deiiflnoletiniiieronitn punisheM with a still graater ptnal*^ ' 
ipprenom. > Arcturiu In Plaut. * Hor. 8, od. 2. * mid. zi. 9. 
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1 '^ Ad generam Cereris sine cede et sanguine paaol 
Descendunt reges et sicca morte tyranni.'* 

** Few tyrants in their beds do die, 
Bat stabb*d or maim*d to hell they hie.** 

Oftentimes too a base contemptible fellow is the instrament 
of God's justice to punish, to torture, and vex them, as an 
ichneomon doth a crocodile. They shall be recompensed 
according to the works of their hands, as Haman was hanged 
on the gallows he provided for Mordecai ; ^ They shall have 
sorrow of heart, and be destroyed from under the heaven," 
Thren. iii. 64, 65, 66. Only be thou patient: *vinc%t rui 
patUur ; and in the end thou shalt be crowned. Yea, but 'tis 
a hard matter to do this, flesh and blood may not abide it ; 
'tis gra»ey graoe ! no (Chrysostom replies), non est grave, 6 
homo ! 'tis not so grievous, ' ^ neither had God commanded 
it, if it had been so difficult" But how shall it be done ? 
'* Easily," as he follows it, ^* if thou shalt look to heaven, be- 
hold the beauty of it, and what Grod hath promised to such 
as put up injuries." But if thou resist and go about vim vi 
repeUere, as the custom of the world is, to right thyself, or 
hast given just cause of offence, 'ds no injury then, but a 
condign punishment; thou hast deserved as much: A te 
principitun, in te recidit crimen quod a te fait ; peccdstiy 
quiesce^ as Ambrose expostulates with Cain, lib, 3, de Abel et 
Cain. * Dionysius of Syracuse, in his exile, wa6 made to 
stand without door, patienter ferendum, fartasse nos tale quid 
feeimus, quum in honore essemus, he wisely put it up, and 
laid the fault where it was, on his own pride and scorn, which 
in his prosperity he had formerly showed others. 'Tis 'Tul- 
ly's axiom, ferre ea molestissime homines non debent, qna 
ipsorum ctdpd contracta sunt, self do, self have, as the say- 
ing is, they may thank themselves. For he that doth wrong 
must look to be wronged again ; habet et musca spLmem^ et 

1 JaTenal. * Apad ChrlstUnot non potero? fkdlA si ooslam Muspexerla , t 

qoi patitar, aed qui Ikelt injuiiam miser cjns pnlchritudinem, et quod poUioaior 

ret. Leo, aer. * Neque pneoVpinet Deu8, &e. 4 Valer. Jb. 4, cap. L 

Deal si fraTs fuiaset ; aed qua raUone * Ep. Q. firat. 
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formiccB sua hiUs inest. The least fly hath a spleen, and a 
little bee a stmg. ^ An ass overwhelmed a thistlewarp's nest, 
the little bird pecked his galled back in revenge; and the 
bumblebee in the fable flung down the eagle's eggs oat <^ 
Jupiter*8 lap. Bracides, in Plutarch, put his hand into a 
mouse's nest and hurt her young ones, she bit him bj the 
finger; *I see now (saith he) there is no creature so con- 
temptible, that will not be revenged. Tis lex taUontMy and the 
nature of all things so to do ; if thou wilt live quietly thyself, 
'do no wrong to others ; if any be done thee, put it up, with 
patience endure it, for ^"this is thankworthy," saith our 
apostle, 'Mf any man for conscience towards God endure 
grief, and suffer wrong undeserved ; for what praise is it if 
when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye take it patiently? 
But if when you do well, ye suffer wrong and take it patiently, 
there is thanks with Grod ; for hereunto verily we are called." 
Qui mala nonfert, ipse stbi testis est per impatientiam quod 
bonus non est, ^ he that cannot bear injuries, witnesseth 
against himself that he is no good man," as Gregory holds. 
•"'Tis the nature of wicked men to do injuries, as it is the 
property of all honest men patiently to bear them." Jm- 
prohitas nullo Jlectitur obsequio. The wolf in the • emblem 
sucked the goat (so the shepherd would have it), but he kept 
nevertheless a wolf's nature ; ^a knave will be a knave. In- 
jury is on the other side a good man's footboy, his Jidut 
Achates, and as a lackey follows him wheresover he goes. 
Besides, miser a est fortuna quiB caret tnimico, he is in a 
miserable estate that wants enemies ;^ it is a thing not to be 
avoided, and therefore with more patience to be endured. 
Cato Censorius, that upright Cato of whom Paterculus gives 
that honourable eulogium, bene fecit quod aliter facere non 
potuity was * fifly times indicted and accused by his fellow- 

1 Camenriofl, Bmb. 76. cent. 2. * Pft- ' Naturam expellM taicM, Uoet, asqiie i«- 

pte, inquit: nullum animal tarn punll- currpt. * By many Indignities we eoma 

lum Quod non cupiat ulcisd. ' Quod to dignities. Tibi subjicito que flunt 

tibi fieri uon vifi, alteri ne feceris. allis, furtam^ convitia, Ste. Et In iis in 

* 1 Pet. ii. & Siquidem malorum pro- te a^imis non exeandesces. Bpiotstus. 

prium eat inferre damiia, et bonorura * Plutarch, quinquagies Oatonl diM dlelft 

oediasequa est icguria. * Alciat. emb. ab inimSoli. 
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citizens, and as ^Ammianus well hath it, Qtiis erit innocem 
M dean vel palam accusdsse sufficiai ? if it be sufficient to 
accuse a man openly or in private, who shall be free ? If 
there were no other respect than that of Christianity, religion 
and the like, to induce men to be long-suffering and patient, 
yet methinks the nature of injury itself is sufficient to keep 
them qoiet, the tumults, uproars, miseries, discontents, anguish, 
loss, dangers that attend upon it might restrain the calamities 
of contention ; for as it is with ordinary gamesters, the games 
go to the box, so falls it out to such as contend ; the lawyers 
get all ; and therefore if they would consider of it, ahena 
pericula eautos, other men's misfortunes in this kind, and 
common experience might detain them. *The more they 
oontend, the more they are involved in a labyrinth of woes, 
and the catastrophe is to consume one another, like the ele- 
phant and dragon's conflict in Pliny ; ^ the dragon got under 
the elephant's belly, and sucked his blood so long, till he fell 
down dead upon the dragon, and killed him with the fall, so 
both were ruined. Tis a hydra's head, contention ; the more 
they strive, the more they may ; and as Praxiteles did by 
his glass, when he saw a scurvy face in it, brake it in pieces ; 
but for that one he saw many more as bad in a moment : 
for (me injury done they provoke another cum fcmore, and 
twenty enemies for one. Noli irritare crabrones^ oppose not 
thyself to a multitude ; but if thou hast received a wrong, 
wisely consider of it, and if thou canst possibly, compose thy- 
self with patience to bear it. This is the safest course, and 
thou shalt find greatest ease to be quiet. 

' I say the same of scoffs, slanders, contumelies, obloquies, 
defamations, detractions, pasquilling libels, and the like, which 
may tend any way to our disgrace ; 'tis but opinion ; if we 
could neglect, contemn, or with patience digest them, they 
would reflect on them that offered them at first. A wise 

I Ub. 18. * Hoc ido pro certo quod qulnpiam, sire Ten Is dixerit, giTe IUm, 

•i cum »t«rcore certo, Tinro seu Tincor, maximam tibi coronam texuerls si maa- 

aemper efco maculor. < Lib. 8. cap. 2. suet^ conTitium toleris. Chryi. In 6 

lObinqantiu ^et, probrumque tibi intulit cap. ad Rom. ser. 10. 
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citizen, I know not whence, had a scold to his wife ; when 
she brawled, he played on his di'um, and by that means mad- 
ded her more, because she saw tliat he would not be moved. 
Diogenes in a crowd when one called him back, and told him 
how the boys laughed him to scorn. Ego, inquity nan rideotf 
took no notice of it Socrates was brought upon the stage 
bj Aristophanes, and misused to his face, b)it he laughed as 
if it concerned him not ; and as iElian relates of him, what- 
soever good or bad accident or fortune befell him, going in or 
coming out, Socrates still kept the same countenance ; even 
so should a Christian do, as Hierom describes him, per in^ 
famiam et bonam famam grassari ad immortaUtatem, march 
on through good and bad reports to immortality, ^ not to be 
moved ; for honesty is a sufficient reward, probitas tibi pnt- 
tnium ; and in our times the sole i-ecompense to do well, is, 
to do well ; but naughtiness will punish itself at last, '.£»- 
probis ipsa nequitia suppUctum, As the diverb is, 

" Qui ben^ fecemnt, illi sua facta seqaentur; 
Qai maid fecemnt, facta seqaentur eoe: '* 

** They that do well, shall have reward at last; 
Bat they* that ill, shall suffer for that*s past.** 

Yea, but I am ashamed, disgraced, dishonoured, degraded, 
exploded; my notorious crimes and villanies are come to 
light (deprendi miserum est), my filthy lust, abominable op- 
pression and avarice lies open, my good name's lost, my 
fortune's gone. I have been stigmatized, whipt at post, 
arraigned and condenmed, I am a common obloquy, I have 
lost my ears, odious, execrable, abhorred of Grod and men. 
Be content, 'tis but a nine days' wonder, and as one sorrow 
drives out another, one passion another, one cloud another, 
one rumour is expelled by another ; every day almost come 
new news unto our ears, as how the sun was eclipsed, 
meteors seen in the air, monsters bom, prodigies, how the 

1 Tulliufl, epist. Dolabella, ta forti sis eonim infiunet l^Jnriam. * Botthlos 
aolmo ; et tna moderatio, oonstontia, consol. lib- 4, pros. 8. 
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Turks were oTerthrown in Persia, an earthquake in Hel- 
vetia, Calabna, Japau, or China, an iflundatian in Holland, 
a great plague in Constantinople, a fire at Prague, a dearth 
in Genoany, such a man is made a lord, a bishop, another 
hanged, deposed, pressed to death, for some murder, treason, 
rope, theft, oppression, oU which we do hear at first with a 
kind of admiration, detestation, consternation, but by and 
by they are buried in silence; thy father's dead, thy brother 
robbed, wife runs mad, neighbour hath killed himself; 'tis 
heavy, ghastly, fearful news at first, in every man's mouth, 
table-talk; but after a while who speaks or thinks of it? 
It will be so with tliee and thine offence, it will be forgotten 
in an instant, be it theft, rape, sodomy, murder, incest, 
treason, &e., thou art not the first offender, nor shalt not be 
the last, 'tis no wonder, every hour such male&ctors are 
called in question, nothing so common, Quocmiyus in populo, 
quocwtque luh axe^ Comfort thyself, thou art not the sole 
man. If he that were guiltless himself should fimg the 
first slone at thee, and he alone should accu^^e thee that were 
faultless, how many executioners, how many accusers wouldst 
thou have F If every man's sins were written in his fore* 
bead, and Becret faults known, how many thousands would 
parallel, if not exceed thine offenco ? It may be the judge 
that gave sentence, the jury that condemned fbee, the spec- 
tators that gazed on thee, deserved much more, and were 
far more guiltj than thou thyself. But it is thine infelicity to 
be taken, lo be made a public example of justice, to be a 
terror to the rest ; yet should every man have his desert, 
thou woiddest peradvenlure l>e a saint in comparison ; vexat 
eemura eolumbat, poor souls are punished ; the great ones do 
twenty thousand times worse, and are not so much as spoken of. 

> " Non rate accipitri lenditnr noque milvio, 

Qui mala TBCiunt nobis; illle qal nil faciaot tsadltor." 
" Th« net's not laid for ktl« or blrda of pre;. 
But for th» haimlaai Btill our giiu wa )»y." 
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Be not dLsmajed then, hunumum est errare^ we are aU 
Burners, daily and hourly subject to temptations, the best of 
us is a iiypocrite, a grievous offender in Grod's sight, Noah, 
Lot, David, Peter, &c., how many mortal sins do we oom- 
rait ? Shall I say, be penitent, ask forgiveness, and make 
amends by the sequel of thy life, for that foul offence thou 
hast committed ? recover thy credit by some noble exploit, as 
Themistocles did, for he was a most debauched and vicious 
youth, sed juvenim mactdas prtsclaris fcwHs delevity but made 
the world amends by brave exploits ; at last become a new 
man, and seek to be reformed. He that runs away in a 
battle, as Demosthenes said, may fight again ; and he that 
hath a fall may stand as upright as ever he did before. 
Nemo desperet mdiora lapsus, a wicked liver may be re- 
claimed, and prove an honest man; he that is odious in 
present, hissed out, an exile, may be received again with all 
men's favours, and singular applause ; so Tully was in 
Rome, Alcibiades in Athens. Let thy disgrace then be 
what it wiU, qrwdjU^ infectum non potest esse, that which is 
past cannot be recalled; trouble not thyself, vex and grieve 
thyself no more, be it obloquy, disgrace, &c No better way, 
than to neglect, contemn, or seem not to regard it, to make no 
reckoning of it, Deesse rohur arguit dicacitcu; if thou be 
guiltless it concerns thee not: — 

1 " Irrita vaniloqaa3 quid cares spicula lingas, 
Latrantem ooratne alta Diana oanem ? '* 

Doth the moon care for the barking of a dog ? They de- 
tract, scoff and rail, saith one,^ and bark at me on every 
side; but I, like that Albanian dog sometimes given to 
Alexander for a present, vindico me ah iUis solo corUemptu, 
I lie still and sleep, vindicate myself by contempt alone. 
• Expers terroris Achilles armatus / as a tortoise in his shell. 



1 Camerar. Bmb. 61, cent. 8. " Why Diana care fer the barking of a dog? " 
nhould you regard the harmlesA shafle of * Lipsiun, elect, lib. 8, alt. lAtrant me, 
a Tidn-apeoicing tongue— doee the exalted jaceo, ae taceo, &c. * Catollot. 
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' virtute tned me tfwoho, or an urchin round, nil morar ictus 
* a lizard in camomile, I decline their fury and am safe. 

^ Integritas virtusque suo manimlne tuta, 
Non patet adversaa raorsibus invidisB : '* 

** Virtae and integrity are Uieir own fence, 
Care not for envy or what comes from thence." 

Let them rail then, scofi, and slander, sevens contumehd 
non afficitur, a wise man, Seneca thinks, is not moved be- 
cause he knows, contra Sycophant^e morsum non est reme- 
dium, there is no remedy for it; kings and princes, wise, 
grave, prudent, holy, good men, divine, all are so served 
alike. * Jane a tergo quern ntdla ciconia pinsit, Ante- 
vorta and Postvorta, Jupiter's guardians, may not help in 
this case, they cannot protect; Moses had a Dathan, a 
Corath, David a Shimei, Grod himself is blasphemed ; nondum 
feUx es si te nondum turha derideU It is an ordinary thing 
so to be misused. * Regium est cum henh feceris mali audirey 
the chiefest men and most understanding are so vilified ; let 
him take his ' course. And as that lusty courser in ^sop, 
that contemned the poor ass, came by and by after with his 
bowels burst, a pack on his back, and was derided of the 
same ass : contemneniur ah iis quos ipsi pritis coniempsere, et 
irridebuntur ab its quos ipsi prius irrisere, they shall be con- 
temned and laughed to scorn of those whom they have for- 
merly derided. Let them contemn, defame, or undervalue, 
insult, oppress, scoff, slander, abuse, wrong, curse and swear, 
feign and lie, do thou comfort thyself with a good conscience, 
in sinu gaudeas^ when they have all done, ' " a good con- 
science is a continual feast," innocency will vindicate itself ; 
and which the poet gave out of Hercules, diisjrwtur iratiSy 
enjoy thyself, though all the world be set against thee, con- 

1 The flymbol of I. KeTonheder, a Ca- tnnipientis sermone pendere? TuUiofl, 2, 

rinthian baron, BaithSambucuii. 'The de finibuR. < Toa te conseientia aal« 

symbol of Qonzaga, duke of Mantua, vare, in cabicalum ingredere, abi secure 

' Pera. Sat. 1. * Magni animl est inju- requiescas. Minult w quodammodo pro- 

rlaa despicere, Seneca de Ira, cap. 81. ba bonitas conwientiie necretum, BoethI* 

* Quid turpiuR quam aapientis rltani ex u«. 1. 1, proA. 4 
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temn and say with him, Elo^um mihi pra forihus, mj posy 
is, '^ not to be moved, that ^ my palladium, my breastplate, 
my buckler, with which I ward all injuries, offences, lies, 
slanders ; I lean upon that stake of modesty, so receive and 
break asunder all that foolish force of liver and spleen." 
And whosoever he is that shall observe these short instruc- 
tions, without all question he shall much ease and benefit 
himsel£ 

In fine, if princes would do justice, judges be upright, cler- 
gymen truly devout, and so live as they teach, if great men 
would not be so insolent, if soldiers would quietly defend us, 
the poor would be patient, rich men would be liberal and 
humble, citizens honest, magistrates meek, superiors would 
give good example, subjects peaceable, young men would 
stand in awe ; if parents would be kind to their children, and 
they again obedient to their parents, brethren agree amongst 
themselves, enemies be reconciled, servants trusty to their 
masters, virgins chaste, wives modest, husbands would be lov- 
ing and less jealous ; if we could imitate Christ and his apos- 
tles, live afler Grod*s laws, these mischiefs would not so 
frequently happen amongst us ; but being most part so irrec- 
oncilable as we are, perverse, proud, insolent, factious, and 
malicious, prone to contention, anger and revenge, of such 
fiery spirits, so captious, impious, irreligious, so opposite to 
virtue, void of grace, how should it otherwise be? Many 
men are very testy by nature, apt to mistake, apt to quarrel, 
apt to provoke and misinterpret to the worst, everything that 
is said or done, and thereupon heap unto themselves a great 
deal of trouble, and disquietness to others, smatterers in other 
men's matters, talebearers, whisperers, liars, they cannot 
speak in season, or hold their tongues when they should, *j^ 
mam partem itidem tacerCj cum aliena est oratio ; they will 
speak more than comes to their shares, in all companies, and 
by those bad cx)urses accumulate much evil to their own souls 

1 Uinfn^ntur licet et nutledicant; PaIIa- excipio et firango Rtultisaiinuxn impetnm 
dium iUud pentori oppoDO. non moveri: liroris. Putean. lib. 2, epist. 58. *M11 
BOQuiato motlestin veluti audi innitens, glor. Act. 8, Plautiu. 
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(qui coniendity sibi convicium facit), their life is a perpetual 
brawl, thej snarl like so many dogs, with their wives, chil- 
dren, servants, neighbours, and all the rest of their friends, 
they can agree with nobody. But to such as are judicious, 
meek| submissive, and quiet, these matters are easily reme- 
died ; they will forbear upon all such occasions, neglect, con- 
temn, or take no notice of them, dissemble, or wisely turn it 
off. If it be a natural impediment, as a red nose, squint eyes, 
crooked legs, or any such imperfection, infirmity, disgrace, 
reproach, the best way is to speak of it first thyself, ^ and so 
thou shalt surely take away all occasions from others to jest 
at, or contemn, that they may perceive thee to be careless 
of it. Vatinius was wont to scoff at his own deformed feet, 
to prevent his enemies' obloquies and sarcasms in that kind ; 
or else by prevention, as Cotys, king of Thrace, that brake a 
company of fine glasses presented to him, with his own hands, 
lest he should be overmuch moved when they were broken 
by chance. And sometimes again, so that it be discreetly 
and moderately done, it shall not be amiss to make resistance, 
to take down such a saucy companion, no better means to 
vindicate himself to purchase final peace ; for he that suffers 
himself to be ridden, or through pusillanimity or sottishness 
wiU let every man baffle him, shall be a common laughing- 
stock to flout at. As a cur that goes through a village, if he 
clap his tail between his legs, and run away, every cur will 
insult over him ; but if he bristle up himself, and stand to it, 
give but a countersnarl, there's not a dog dares meddle with 
him : much is in a man's courage and discreet carriage of 
himself. 

Many other grievances there are, which happen to mortals 
in this life, from friends, wives, children, servants, masters, 
companions, neighbours, our own defaults, ignorance, errors, 
mtemperance, indiscretion, infirmities, &c, and many good 
remedies to mitigate and oppose them, many divine prece])ts 

1 RiOD said hb f ither wu a rogue, bis to show that noaffht belonged to htau but 
flioUfter a whore, to prevent obloqny, and goods of the miod. 
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to counterpoise our hearts, special antidotes both in Scripture 
and human authors, which, whoso will observe, shall purchase 
much ease and quietness unto himself; I will point out a few. 
Those prophetical, apostolical admonitions are well known to 
all ; what Solomon, Siraoides, our Saviour Christ himself 
hath said tending to this purpose, as ^ Fear God ; obey the 
prince ; be sober and watch ; pray continually ; be angry but 
sin not ; remember thy last ; fashion not yourselves to this 
world, &c ; apply yourselves to the times ; strive not with a 
mighty man ; recompense good for evil ; let nothing be done 
through contention or vainglory, but with meekness of mind, 
every man esteeming of others better than himself ; love one 
another ; " or that epitome of the law and the prophets, which 
our Saviour inculcates, 'Move Grod above all, thy neighbour 
as thyself;" and '' whatsoever you would that men should do 
unto you, so do unto them ; " which Alexander Severus writ 
in letters of gold, and used as a motto, ^ Hierom commends 
to Celantia as an excellent way, amongst so many enticements 
and worldly provocations, to rectify her life. Out of human 
authors take these few cautions, ^'^ Know thyself. ' Be oon> 
tented with thy lot. * Trust not wealth, beauty, nor parasites, 
they will bring thee to destruction. ' Have peace with all 
men, war with vice. • Be not idle. ^ Look before you leap. 
• Beware of. Had I wist. • Honour thy parents, speak well 
of friends. Be temperate in four things, lingua, loculis, ociduj 
et pocuHs, Watch thine eye. ** Moderate thine expenses. 
Hear much, speak little, ^ sustine et abstine* If thou seest 
aught amiss in another, mend it in thyself. Keep thine own 
counsel, reveal not thy secrets, be silent in thine intentions. 
"Give not ear to taletellers, babblers, be not scurrilous in 
conversation : *• jest without bitterness ; give no man cause 

1 lib. 2, ep. 26. s Nomse teipsum. mitem. ri MnQm ; aliter, fcns; pnestM 

s Contentus abi. * Ne fldjM opibos, parentibiu pietatem, amicls dilectionun. 

neqne parasiUs. trahunt in pnedpltlam. lo Comprime lingoam. Quid de qnoqne 

6 Pacein cum hominibuB babe, bellum Tiro et oui dicas saepe caTeto. Ubentiuj 

eum vitiifl. Othon. 2, imperai. sjmb. andian quJon loqnarlii; vire ot TiTaa. 

• Daemon te nunquam otiosum inreniat. u Epict«tiLB : optime feceris si ea Aigerif 

Hieron. f Diu deliberandum quod quae in alio reprehendin. Nemini dixerifl 

•tatuendtim e«t semel. 9 InsipienUs qusD nolis efferri. K Fuge luiiarronat. 

est dlcera non put&run. • Amen pa- Percontatorem f^to, ftc. M Bint 
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of offence ; set thine house in order ; ^ take heed of surety- 
ship. *F%de et diffidsy as a fox on the ice, take heed whom 
jroo trust • Live not beyond thy means. * Give cheerfully. 
Pay thy dues willingly. Be not a slave to thy money ; *omit 
not occasion, embrace opportunity, lose no time. Be humble 
to thy superiors, respective to thine equals, affable to all, ^but 
not familiar. Flatter no man. ^ Lie not, dissemble not 
Keep thy word and promise, be constant in a good resolu- 
tion. Speak truth. Be not opiniative, maintain no factions. 
Lay no wagers, make no comparisons. * Find no &ulis, 
meddle not with other men's matters. Admire not thyself. 
* Be not proud or popular. Insult not Foriunam reverenter 
habe, ^ Fear not that which cannot be avoided. " Grieve 
not for that which cannot be recalled. " Undervalue not thy- 
self. ^Accuse no man, commend no man rashly. Go not to 
law without great cause. Strive not with a greater man. 
Cast not off* an old friend, take heed of a reconciled enemy. 
^^ If thou come as a guest stay not too long. Be not un- 
thankfuL Be meek, merciful, and patient Do good to alL 
Be not fond of fair words. ^ Be not a neuter in a faction ; 
moderate thy passions. ^^ Think no place without a witness. 
'^ Admonish thy friend in secret, commend him in public 
Keep good company. ^" Love others to be beloved thyselfl 
Ama ianquam osunu. Amicus Uxrdo fias. Provide for a 
tempest Noli irritare crabrones. Do not prostitute thy soul 
for gain. Make not a fool of thyself to make others merry. 
Marry not an old crony or a fool for money. Be not over- 
solicitous or curious. Seek that which may be found. Seem 
not greater than thou art Take thy pleasure soberly. 

■ales riiM Tllitate. Sen. i Sponde, quod rltari oon potest. i> De re amis* 

pneefeo noza. * Camerar. emb. 56. cent, m IrreparabUi ne doleas. is Tand erit 

2, eare oui eredaii, Tel nemini fldan, Bpi aliln qnantl tibi foerls. l' NemiDem 

etiamiiu. * Tteum habita. < Bis dat cito laadee Tel aoeusee. i^ NuUiot boe- 

lut cito dat & Poet ent oocasio calTa. pitis grata ent mora longa. i^ Solonia 

Nlmia &inlliaritaii parit contemptum. lex apud Arixtoteleni ; Gellioji, lib. 2, 

' Mendacium laprrile Titium. " Area- cnp. 12. >* Nullum locum pute» nine 

nam Deque Inacrutaberi^ ullius unquam, tebie, semper adewe Deum rofcita. 

eommiffiamqne tegen Hor. lib. 1. cp. 19. n Secretes amicoci admone, lauda palam. 

Nee toa laudabin ntudia autaliena repren- i' Ut amerio, amabilis esto. Bros et Ao« 

dee. Hor. ep. lib. 18. * Ne te qufP.«iT- teroe gemelli Veneris, amatio et redamip 

eili extra. lu Stnltom est timere, tio. Plat. 
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Ocymum ne terito. ^ Live merrily as thou canst. * Take 
heed by other men's examples. Gro as thou wouldest be 
met^ sit as thou wouldest be found, ' yield to the time, follow 
the stream. Wilt thou live free from fears and cares ? ^ Live 
innocently, keep thyself upright, thou needest no other keep- 
er," &C. Look for more in Isocrates, Seneca, Plutarch, 
Epictetus, &c, and for defect, consult with cheese trencheni 
and painted doths. 



MEMB. Vni 

Against MeUmcholy itself. 

"Evert man," saith * Seneca, "thinks his own burden 
the heaviest," and a melancholy man above all others com- 
plains most; weariness of life, abhorring all company and 
light, fear, sorrow, suspicion, anguish of mind, bashfulness, 
and those other dread symptoms of body and mind, must 
needs aggravate this misery ; yet compared to other maladies, 
they are not so heinous as they be taken. For first this dis- 
ease is either in habit or disposition, curable or incurable. 
If new and in disposition, 'tis commonly pleasant, and it may 
be helped. If inveterate, or a habit, yet they have lucida 
intervaUa, sometimes well, and sometimes ill ; or if more con- 
tinuate, as the ^Vegentes were to the Romans, 'tis hostU 
magis cLSsidutis quam gravis^ a more durable enemy than 
dangerous; and amongst many inconveniences, some com- 
forts are annexed to it First it is not catching, and as 
Erasmus comforted himself, when he was grievously sick of 
the stone, though it was most troublesome, and an intolerable 
paiikto him, yet it was no whit offensive to others, not loath- 
some to the spectators, ghastly, fulsome, terrible, as plagues, 

1 Dom fiita sinunt virile laeti, Soneca. nee contra flamins 9ato. < Nulla oer- 

' Id apprirae in vita utile, ox aliis ohsor- tior custodia innccentiSL : Inexpugnabile 

rare sibi quod ex usuRiet. Ter. 'Dura munimentum raunlniento non egere. 

faror in cur!«acurrenticedefurori. Cret- ft Unicuique suum onus IntoIerabUe H- 

i^ndum rum Cre(» Temporibui^ servi, detur. < Uriui. 
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apoplexies, leprosies, wounds, sores, tetters, pox, pestilent 
agues are, which either admit of no company, terrify or 
ofiend those that are present In this malady, that which is, 
is wholly to themselves ; and those symptoms not so dreadful, 
if they be compared to the opposite extremes. They are 
most part bashful, suspicious, solitary, &c., therefore no such 
ambitious, impudent intruders as some are, no sharkers, no 
cony-catchers, no prowlers, no smellfeasts, praters, panders, 
parasites, bawds, drunkards, whoremasters ; necessity and 
defect compel them to be honest ; as Mitio told Demea in the 

* comedy, 

** Hsc si neque ego neqae ta fecimus, 
Nod sinit egestas faoere nos." 

"If we be honest 'twas poverty made us so ; " if we melau 
choly men be not as bad as he that is worst, 'tis our dame 
melancholy kept us so : Non deerat voluntas sedfacultas* 

Besides they are freed in this from many other infirmities, 
solitariness makes them more apt to contemplate, suspicion 
wary, which is a necessary humour in these times, *Nam pel 
qui maximk cavet^ is s^spe cantor captus est, ^ he that takes 
most heed, is oflen circumvented and overtaken." Fear and 
sorrow keep them temperate and sober, and free them from 
any dissolute acts, which jollity and boldness thrust men 
upon ; they are therefore no stcarii, roaring boys, thieves or 
assassins. As they are soon dejected, so they are as soon, by 
soft words and good persuasions, reared. Wearisomeness of 
life makes them they are not so besotted on the transitory 
vain pleasures of the world. If they dote in one thing, they 
are wise and well understanding in most other. If it be in- 
veterate, they are insensati, most part doting, or quite mad, 
insensible of any wrongs, ridiculous to others, but most happy 
and secure to themselves. Dotage is a state which many 
much magnify and commend ; so is simplicity and folly, as 
he said, ^ hie furor ^ 6 superi, sit mihi perpetuus. Some think 

1 Ter. Seen. 2« Adelphus. « '' 'Twm not the will but the way wm wasting *« 
Plantot. * Petronius Catnl. 
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fools and dizzards live the merriest lives, as Ajax in Sopho- 
cles, Nihil scire vita jucundissima, '* 'ds the pleasantest life 
to know nothing ; iners malorum remedium ignorantitXj ** igno- 
rance is a downright remedy of evils.** These curious arts 
and laborious sciences, Gralen's, Tullj's, Aristotle's, Justinian's, 
do but trouble the world some think ; we might live better 
with that illiterate Virginian simplicity, and gross ignorance ; 
entire idiots do best, they are not macerated with cares, tor- 
mented with fears and anxiety, as other wise men are ; for 
as ^he said, if folly were a pain, you should hear them howl, 
roar, and cry out in every house, as you go by in the street, 
but they are most free, jocund, and merry, and in some 
* countries, as amongst the Turks, honoured for saints, and 
abundantly maintained out of the common stock.' They are 
no dissemblers, liars, hypocrites, for fools and madmen tell 
commonly truth. In a word, as they are distressed, so are 
they pitied, which some hold better than to be envied, better 
to be sad than merry, better to be foolish and quiet, qudm 
sapere et ringiy to be wise and still vexed ; better to be mis- 
erable than happy ; of two extremes it is the best 



SECT. IV. MEMB. L 

SuBSECT. I. — Of Physic which cureth with Medicines. 

After a long and tedious discourse of these six non-nat- 
ural things and their several rectifications, all which are com 
prehended in diet, I am come now at last to PhairmaceuHce^ 
or that kind of physic which cureth by medicines, which 
apothecaries most part make, mingle, or sell in their shops. 
Many cavil at this kind of physic, and hold it unnecessary, 
unprofitable to this or any other disease, because those coun- 
tries which use it least, live lono;est, and are best in health, 

1 Parmeno Caeleetinfl), Act. 8. SI stnl- lib. 1, fol. 89. * Quia hodle beatlor, 
tStla dolor eimt, In nulla oon dome ^n- quam cni licet staltam esae, et «oniiideiD 
iatua aadirei. > Busbequioa. .Sands, immonitatibua froi. tet. Monip. 
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as ^ Hector Boethius relates of the isles of Orcades, the peo- 
ple are still sound of bodj and mind, without any use of 
physic, they live commonly 120 years, and Ortelius in his 
itinerary of the inhabitants of the Forest of Arden, ^ ** they 
are very painful, longlived, sound," &c ' Martianus Capella, 
speaking of the Indians of his time, saith, they were (much 
like our western Indians now) **• bigger than ordinary men, 
bred coarsely, very longlived, insomuch, that he that died at 
a hundred years of age, went before his time," &c Dami- 
anus A-Groes, Saxo-Grammaticus, Aubanus Bohemus, say 
the like of them that live in Norway, Lapland, Finmark, Bi- 
armia, Corelia, all over Scandia, and those northern countries, 
they are most healttiful, and very longlived, in which places 
there is no use at all of physic, the name of it is not once 
heard. Dithmarus Bleskenius in his accurate description of 
Iceland, 1607, makes mention, amongst other matters, of the 
uihabitants, and their manner of living, ^ '^ which is dried fish 
instead of bread, butter, cheese, and salt meats, most part 
they drink water and whey, and yet without phjrsic or physi- 
cian, they live many of them 250 years." I find the same 
relation by Lerius, and some other writers, of Indians in 
America. Paulus Jovius in his description of Britain, and 
Levinus Lemnius, observe as much of this oar island, that 
there was of old no use of * physic amongst us, and but little 
at this day, except it be for a few nice idle citizens, surfeiting 
courtiers, and stall-fed gentlemen lubbers. The country peo- 
ple use kitchen physic, and common experience tells us, that 
they live freest from all manner of infirmities, that make 
least use of apothecaries* physic Many are overthrown by 
preposterous use of it, and thereby get their bane, that might 
otherwise have escaped ; • some think physicians kill as many 
as they save, and who can tell, ' " Qnot Themisan agros au- 

» Lib. Hi»t. « Pjiito TlTentefl. Inbo- loco paniii habent: tta mnltonannos Mpp« 

riod, lonjcJTvi, nao ront*^ntl, a/I cpntum Z'lO absque iimhIIco et medicfni Tirnnt. 

annonTiTunt. ^ Llh.6 «le Nup. Phllol. » LJb. de 4 complex. • Per mortei 

Dltw hamanam frntdlitatem prollxi, ut aj^^nnt experiment et antmaii noAtra* n«- 

ImmatnrA pereat qui centenariu* morlii- (rrHKntnr : et qnod alita exitiale boinl> 

Inr, *c. * VlrtuR eorum «M«eo et larte nera occldere. iis Impanltaf ^aiaiiia. 

eonatetit, potot aqiia et serum ; piace* Plinliu. ' JavMi. 
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tumno occiderit una f** ^ How many murders tliej make in a 
year," quibus impunh licet hominem occidere, " that may fineely 
kill folks,'' and have a reward for it, and according to the 
Dutch proverb, a new physician must have a new churchyard ; 
and who daily observes it not ? Many that did ill under physi- 
cians' hands, have happily escaped, when they have been 
given over by them, lefl to Grod and nature and themselves ; 
'twas Pliny's dilemma of old, * " every disease is either cur- 
able or incurable, a man recovers of it or is killed by it ; both 
ways physic is to be rejected. If it be deadly it cannot be 
cured ; if it may be helped, it requires no physician, nature 
will expel it of itself." Plato made it a great sign of an in- 
temperate and corrupt commonwealth, where lawyers and 
physicians did abound; and the Romans distasted them so 
much that they were often banished out of their city, as 
Pliny and Celsus relate, for 600 years not admitted. It is 
no art at all, as some hold, no not worthy the name of a lib- 
eral science (nor law neither), as * Pet And. Canonherius, a 
patrician of Rome and a great doctor himself, ^ one of their 
own tribe," proves by sixteen arguments, because it is merce- 
nary as now used, base, and as fiddlers play for a reward. 
Juridtcis, medids^ fisco fas vivere rapto, 'tis a corrupt trade, 
no science, art, no profession ; the beginning, practice, and 
progress of it, all is nought, fnll of imposture, uncertainty, 
and doth generally more harm than good. The devil him- 
self was the first inventor of it : Inventum est medicina meum^ 
said Apollo, and what was Apollo, but the devil? The 
Greeks first made an art of it, and they were all deluded by 
Apollo's sons, priests, oracles. If we may believe Varro, 
Pliny, Columella, most of their best medicines were derived 
from his oracles. .^Esculapius his son had his temples erected 
to his deity, and did many famous cures ; but as Lactantius 
holds, he wa<» a magician, a mere imposter, and as his succes- 

1 OmnlB morbofl lethalis ant enrabilifl, non requirit medleam : natura ezpelle^ 

in rltam deiiliilt aut in mortem. Utro- < In interpretationes politioo-moralMin 7 

que igitur modo medicina Inutilia ; si Aphorism. Ilippoe. librot. 
tetbalSi, curarl non pot«>fft ; si curabilU. 
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sors, Phaon, Podalirius, Melampius, Menecrates (another 
god), by charms, spelLs and ministiy of bad spirits, performeil 
most of their cures. The first that ever wrote in physic to 
any purpose, was Hippocrates, and his disciple and commen- 
tator Galen, whom Scaliger calls Fimbricun HippocraHs ; but 
as ^ Cardan censures them, both immethodical and obscure, 
as all those old ones are, their precepts confused, their medi- 
cines obsolete, and now most part rejected. Those cures 
which they did, Paracelsus holds, were rather done out of 
their patients' confidence, *and good opinion they had of 
them, than out of any skill of theirs, which was very small, 
he saith, they themselves idiots and infants, as are all their 
academical followers. The Arabians received it from the 
Greeks, and so the Latins, adding new precepts and medi- 
cines of their own, but so imperfect still, that through igno- 
rance of professors, impostors, mountebanks, empirics, dis- 
agreeing of sectaries (which are as many almost as there 
be diseases), envy, oovetousness, and the like, they do much 
harm amongst us. They are so different in their consulta- 
tions, prescriptions, mistaking many times the parties' con- 
stitution, * disease, and causes of it, they give quite contrary 
physic ; * " one saith this, another that," out of singularity or 
opposition, as he said of Adrian, muUitudo medicortun prin* 
cipem ifUerfecity ^r multitude of physicians hath killed the 
emperor;" plus a medico quam a morbo pericuU, "more 
danger there is from the physician, than from the disease." 
Besides, there is much imposture and malice amongst them. 
*^ All arts (saith • Cardan) admit of cozening, physic, amongst 
the rest, doth appropriate it to herself ; " and tells a story of 
one Curtius, a physician in Venice ; because he was a stran- 
ger, and practised amongst them, the rest of the physicians 
did still cross him in all his precepts. If he prescribed hot 
medicines they would prescribe cold, miscenfes pro calidi$ 

1 Pnefkt. d« contnd. med. * Opinio remediam pro alk>. * ContmriM prof 

fhfrit DMdioon: a ftdr gown, a Telret cap. emnt mntentliui. Card. * Ub. 8 d* 

the nnnie of a doctor to all in all. mp. 0inn<w artes fraudeni admlUim^ 

Morbus aliua pro alio our«tnr : aliud i*ola medicina sponte aam aooenit 
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frigida^ "pro JHgidis humida^ pro purgafUibus eutringentia^ 
bindera for purgatives, omnia perturbabant. If the par^ 
midcarried, Curtium damnabant, Curdus killed him, that dis- 
agreed from them; if he recovered, then. ^ they cured him 
themselves. Much emulation, imposture, malice, there is 
amongst them : if they be honest and mean well, yet a knave 
apothecary that administers the physic, and makes the medi- 
cine, may do infinite harm, by his old obsolete doses, adulter- 
ine drugs, bad mixtures, quid pro quo^ &c. See Fuchsius, 
lib. 1, sect 1, cap. 8, Cordus's Dispensatory, and Brassivola's 
Examen simpL <&c. But it is their ignorance that doth more 
harm than rashness, their art is wholly conjectural, if it be 
an art, uncertain, imperfect, and got by killing of men, they 
are a kind of butchers, leeches, men-slayers; chirurgeons 
and apothecaries especially, that are indeed the physicians' 
hangmen, carnijices, and common executioners; though to 
say truth, physicians themselves come not far behind; for 
according to that facete epigram of Maximilianus Urentius. 
what's the difference ? 

** Chimrgos medico qno differt? scilicet isto, 
Eneoat hie succis, eneoat itie mana: 
Gamifice hoc ambo tantum differre videntur, 
Tardiiis hi faciant, qaod focit ille cit6." > 

But I return to their skill ; many diseases they cannot 
cure at all, as apoplexy, epilepsy, stone, strangury, gout, 
ToUere nodosam tiescit medidna Podagram ;* quartan agues, 
a common ague sometimes stumbles them all, they cannot so 
much as ease, they know not how to judge of it If by 
pulses, that doctrine, some hold, is wholly superstitious, and 
I dare boldly say with * Andrew Dudeth, " that variety of 
pulses, described by Gkden, is neither observed nor under- 
stood of any." And for urine, that is meretrix medicorum, 

1 Omi^ agrotiu proprift calpft perit, does in an Instant." * '* BfedlciQa 

■ed nemo ni«! medici ben«*flclorefltltuitur. cannot cure the knot^ fifont.'* * Lib. 

Agrippa. « '' How does the surf^pon 8. Crat. ep. Winc<%slao Raphfeno. AuMira 

dUfor fW>m the doctor? In this respect: dicere, tot pulsuam differentias, quis 

one kilts by drugs, the other by the describuntnr a Oaleno, nee a quoqaan 

band ; both only differ from the hang- intelligi, neo obaenrari pease, 
man in this iray, they do slowly what he 
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the most deceitful thing of all, as Forestus and some other 
physicians have proved at large; I say nothing of critic 
days, errors in indications, &c. The most rational of them, 
and skilful, are so oflen deceived, that as i Tholosanus infers 
*^ I had rather believe and commit myself to a mere empiric, 
than to a mere doctor, and I cannot sufficiently commend 
that custom of the Babylonians, that have no professed phy- 
sicians, but bring all their patients to the market to be 
cured ; " which Herodotus relates of the Egyptians ; Strabo, 
Sardus, and Aubanus Bohemus of many other nations. 
And those that prescribed physic, amongst them, did not so 
arrogantly take upon them to cure all diseases, as our pro- 
fessors do, but some one, some another, as their skill and 
experience did serve ; * " one cured the eyes, a second the 
teeth, a third the head, another the lower parts," &c, not 
for gain, but in charity to do good, they made neither art, 
profession, nor trade of it, which in other places was ac- 
customed ; and therefore Cambyses in ' Xenophon told Cyrus, 
that to his thinking physicians ^'were like tailors and 
cobblers, the one mended our sick bodies, as the otlier did 
our clothes." But I will urge these cavilling and contumeli- 
ous arguments no farther, lest some physician should mistake 
me, and deny me physic when I am sick ; for my part, I am 
well persuaded of physic ; I can distinguish the abuse from 
the use, in this and many other arts and sciences ; ^ AUud 
vinum^ aliud ebrietaSy wine and drunkenness are two distinct 
things. I acknowledge it a most noble and divine science, 
insomuch that Apollo, iEIsculapius, and the first founders 
of it, meritd pro diis kabitiy were worthily counted gods by 
succeeding ages, for the excellency of their invention. And 
whereas Apollo at Delos, Venus at Cyprus, Diana at Ephe- 
Bus, and those other gods were confined and i|^||g|^|^^e 
in some peculiar places: .^culapius had 

1 Ub. 28, cap. 7, syntez. art. mirab. singuloram m< 

Mai lem ego expertis credere solum, quun ici ; alius curat ecu! 

mer6 raCiocinaiitibns : neque satis laudare oa^ut, partes ooeultai' 

possum institutum Babylonicum, &c. lib. 1. Volut reatf 

< Elerod. Euterpe, de .Sgyptili Apudena oatores, &o. * 
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altars everywhere, in Ck)rinth, Lacedaemon, Athens, Thebes, 
Epidaurus, &c. Pausanius records, for the latitude of hia 
art, dietj, worth, and necessity. With all virtuous and wise 
men, therefore, I honour the name and calling, as I am en- 
joined " to honour the physician for necessity's sake. The 
knowledge of the physician lifleth up his head, and in the 
sight of great men he shall be admired. The Lord hath 
created medicines of the earth, and he that is wise will not 
abhor them," Ecclus. Iviii. 1. But of this noble subject how 
many panegyrics are worthily written ? For my part, as 
Sallust said of Carthage, prastcU gtlere quam pauca dicert ; 
I have said, yet one thing I will add, that this kind of 
physic is very moderately and advisedly to be used, upon 
good occasion, when the former of diet will not take place. 
And 'tis no other which I say, than that which Amoldus 
prescribes in his 8 Aphorism. *"A discreet and goodly 
physician doth first endeavour to expel a disease by medid* 
nal diet, then by pure medicine;" and in his ninth, *"-he 
that may be cured by diet, must not meddle with physic." 
So in 1 1 Aphorism. • " A modest and wise physician will 
never hasten to use medicines, but upon urgent necessity, and 
that sparingly too;" because (as he adds in his 13 Apho- 
rism), *" Whosoever takes much physic in his youth, shall 
soon bewail it in his old i^e ; " purgative physic especially, 
which doth much debilitate nature. For which causes some 
physicians refrain from the use of purgatives, or else spar- 
ingly use them. * Henricus Ajrrerus in a consultation for a 
melancholy person, would have him take as few purges as 
he could, " because there be no such medicines, which do not 
steal away some of our strength, and rob the parts of our 
l)ody, weaken nature, and cause that cacochymia," which 
'Celsus and others observe, or ill digestion, and bad juice 

1 Prudenfl et pi us medleas, morbam nisi cogente neoeesitate. * Quicunque 

ante expellere satagit, cibis medlciDali- phannacatar in Juventuta, deflebit in 

bus, quaui pari« medlciDis. > Cuicua- senectute. ^ Hildesh. spic. 2, d« nral. 

?iue potcflt per alimcnta restitui sanitas, fol. 276. Nulla est ferm^ medirina pur. 

ugiendus v»t penltus iisus medicamen- gans, quae non allquam de Tirlbus «t 

torutn . * Modestus et sapieni* medinuSf partihus corporis depnedatur * Ub. 1, 

nunquam prop«rabit ad pharmacianif «t Bart lib. 8. cap. 12. 
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through all the parts of it Galen himself confesseth. ' ^* that 
purgative physic is contrary to nature, takes away some of 
our best spirits, and consumes the very substance of our 
bodies ; " But this, without question, is to be understood of 
such purges as are unseasonably or immoderately taken ; 
they have their excellent use in this, as well as mast other 
infirmities. Of alteratives and cordials no man doubts, be 
they simples or compounds. I will, amongst that infinite 
variety of medicines which I find in every pharmacopceia, 
every physician, herbalist, &c., single out some of the chiefest. 

SuBSECT. Ih-^Simples proper to Melancholy^ against Exotic 

Simples. 

Medicines properly applied to melancholy, are either 
simple or compound. Simples are alterative or purgative. 
Alteratives are such as correct, strengthen nature, alter, any 
way hinder or resist the disease ; and they be herbs, stones, 
minerals, &c, all proper to this humour. For as there be 
divers distinct infirmities continually vexing us, 

' " NoOcTW 6* avdpunouji k^* Vf^py ^* ^^ wicri 
KirrofiOTOi ^ruai Koxik •&vfjT6iai, i^povacu 
2^7^, Inel ^wv^v k^etXtro pajTUra Z«>f." 

** Diseases steal both day and night on men. 
For Jupiter hath taken voice from them: ** 

So there be several remedies, as ' he saith, ^ each disease a 
medicine, for every humour ; " and as some hold, every clime, 
every country, and more than that, every private place hath 
his proper remedies growing in it, peculiar almost to the 
domineering and most frcquent maladies of iL As ^one 
discourseth, " wormwood groweth sparingly in Italy, because 
most part there they be misaffected with hot diseases ; but 
henbane, poppy, and such cold herbs ; with us, in Germany 

1 D>> Tiet. acnt. Omne pnrgans medi- tofl, denar. med. Qnsecunqae regfo pro 

ramentum, corpori purgato contrariam, dudt simpliciA, pro morbis reglonis: 

&e., Buccos et spirituR abdacit, substan- crescit raro abnynthium in Italia, qnoa 

tiam corporis aufert. 3 UeRiod. op. lb! plerumque morbi calidi, ted ciruta, 

) Henmius, praef. pra. med. Quot mor- papaTer, et herba* frigidae ; apud nos 

doram aunt ideas, tot remediorum gen- Qermanoa et Polonoa ahiqiie prof«nit 

•ra fsriia potentiis decorata. * Penot- abnynthium. 
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aud Polaud, great store of it in every waste." BaraoellnSi 
Horto genicdi, and Baptista Porta, PhystognomieiB^ libm 6, ccq}. 
23, give many instances and examples of it, and bring many 
other proofs. For that cause helike that learned Fuchsius 
of Nuremburg, ^ ^ when he came into a village, considered 
always what herbs did grow most frequently about it, and 
those he distilled in a silver alembic, making use of others 
amongst them as occasion served." I know that many are 
of opinion, our northern simples are weak, imp^ect, not so 
well concocted, of such force, as those in the southern parts, 
not so fit to be used in physic, and will therefore fetch their 
drugs afar off: senna, cassia out of ^gypt, rhubarb from 
Barbary, aloes from Socotra; turbith, agaric, myrobalans, 
hermodactyls, from the East Indies, tobacco from the West, 
and some as far as China, hellebore from the Antycira^, or 
that of Austria which bears the purple flower, which Mat- 
thiolus so much approves, and so of the rest. In the king- 
dom of Valencia in Spain, ^ Maginus commends two moun- 
tains, Mariola and lienagolosa, famous for simples ; * Lean- 
dcr Albertus, * Baldus a mountain near the Lake Venacus in 
the territory of Verona, to which all the herbalists in the 
country continually fiock ; Ortelius one in Apulia, Munster, 
Mons major in Istria ; others Montpelier in France ; Prosper 
Altinus prefers Egyptian simples, Garcias ab Horto Indian 
before the rest, another those of Italy, Crete, <&c. Many 
times they are over-curious in this kind, whom Fuchsius 
taxeth, Insttt. L 1, sec, 1, cap. 1, *'^ that think they do noth- 
ing, except they rake all over India, Arabia, Ethiopia, for 
remedies, and fetch their physic from the three quarters of 
the world, and fiom beyond the Garamantes. Many an old 
wife or country woman doth often more good with a few 

1 Qaum in Tillam Tenit, consideniTlt Itiner. (Jallift. * Baldns mons prop« 

quaeibicraticebantxnedicameQtasimpUcia Benaoum herbileKls maxime notvu. 

frequentiora^ et \i» plerumqne obus dis- ft Qui m nihil effecisM arbitrantnr, nM 

tillati», et aliter. alinibacum ideo argen- Indiam, iSthiopiam, Arabiam, ei ultra 

team circumferenB. * Herbs mediclB Oaramantas a tribiu mundi partlboi 

QtUei omnium in Apulia feraciwdmae. exquiflita remedia corradunt. Tuttoa 

I G«og. ad quoe magnufl herbariorum seepe medetur rustioa anas una, &c 
uumeruA undique confluit. Sincerus 
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known and common garden herbs, than our bombast physi* 
dana with all their prodigious, sumptuous, far-fetched, rare, 
conjectural medicines ; " without all question if we have not 
these rare exotic simples, we hold that at home which is in 
Tirtae equivalent unto them, ours will serve as well as theirs, 
if they be taken in proportionable quantity, fitted and quali- 
fied aright, if not much better, and more proper to our con- 
stitutions. But so 'tis for the most part, as Pliny writes to 
Galius, ^^*We are careless of that which is near us, and 
follow that which is afar off, to know which we will travel 
and sail beyond the seas, wholly neglecting that which is 
under our eyes." Opium in Turkey doth scarce offend, with 
us in a small quantity it stupefies ; cicuta or hemlock is a 
strong poison in Greece, but with us it hath no such violent 
effects: I conclude with I. Voschius, who as he much in- 
veighs against those exotic medicines, so he promiseth by our 
European, a full cure and absolute of all diseases ; a capite 
ad calcemy nostne regionis herhcB nostris corpmihus nutgin 
eonducurUy our own simples agree best with us. It was a 
thing that Femelius much laboured in his French practice, 
to reduce all his cure to our proper and domestic physic; 
so did 'Janus Comarius, and Martin Rulandus in Grermany, 
T. B. with us, as appeareth by a treatise of his divulged in 
our tongue 1615, to prove the sufficiency of English medi- 
cines, to the cure of all manner of diseases. If our simples 
be not altogether of such force, or so apposite, it may be, 
if like industry were used, those far-fetched drugs would 
prosper as well with us, as in thase coimtries whence now 
we have them, as well as cherries, ailichokes, tobacco, and 
many such. There have been divers worthy physicians, 
which have tried excellent conclusions in thb kind, and 
many diligent, painful apothecaries, as Gesner, Besler, Ge- 
rard, &c., but among.st the rest those famous public garden? 

1 Kp. lib. 8. Proximoruin Incuriosi mas. « Exotica r^}ecit, dorawtiriw m 

kmginqua sertamur. et od ea coi^ncMren- lutn n<M contentos Mse TOluit. Meleb 

da ller ingredi et mare tra'iRniittere no\e- Adamus, rit. ejus, 
uioa; ml qujs sub oculi* po«ita uegligi- 

VOL.. u. 23 
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of Padaa in Italy, Naremburg in G^nnanj, Lejdea in 

Holland, Montpelier in France (and ours in Oxford now in 
Heriy at the cost and charges of the Right Honourable the 
Lord Danvers, Earl of Danby), are much to be commended, 
wherein all exotic plants almost are to be seen, and liberal 
allowance yearly made for their better maintenance, tliat 
young* students may be the sooner informed in the knowl- 
edge of them ; which as ^ Fuchsius holds, ^ is most necessary 
for that exquisite manner of curing," and as great a shame 
for a physician not to observe them, as for a workman not to 
know his axe, saw, square, or any other tool which he most 
of necessity use. 

Sub SECT. UL — Alteratives^ Herhsy other Vegetables^ 4^ 

Amongst these 800 simples, which Galeottus reckons up, 
Kb, 3, de promise, doctor, cap, 3, and many exquisite herbal- 
ists have written of, these few following alone I find ap- 
propriated to this humour; of which some be alteratives; 
* " which by a secret fotx^," saith Renodaeus, " and special 
quality expel future diseases, perfectly cure those which are, 
and many such incurable effects." This is as well observed 
in other plantii, stones, minerals, and creatures, as in herbs, 
in other maladies as in this. How many things are related 
of a man's skull ? What several virtues of corns in a horse- 
leg, • of a wolf's liver, &c. ? Of * divers excrements of beasts, 
all good against several diseases ? What extraordinary vir- 
tues are ascribed unto plants? ^Satyrium et eruca penem 
erigunij vitex et nymphea semen extinyuunt, 'some herbs 
provoke lust, some again, as agnus castus, water-lily, quite 
extinguisheth seed ; poppy causeth sleep, cabbage resisteth 
drunkenness, &c, and that which is more to be admired, that 
such and such plants should have a peculiar virtue to such 
particular part*?, ' as to the head, anise-seeds, foalfoot, betony, 

1 InstU. 1. 1. cap. 8, floc. L.ad exquisi- « Oal«n. lib. epar. lupl bepftdcos curat. 

t«m rurandi ratioiiem, quorum coffnitio < Stercus p<jcorin ad Epilepdam, &e. 

Imprimis necensaria e«t. * Quae c</vcl f> Pripst.plntie, rocltet. « Sabina flsetnia 

▼i ac ftpeciflcft qualltato morbon fiitu- tHlucit. ' Weckwr. Vide Oawaldum 

loa arcent, lib. 1, cap. 10, Inntit. Phar. CrolUum. lib. de iuieraia renun ligiiatii- 
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calamint, eyebright, lavender, bays, roses, rue, sage, marjoram, 
peony, &c. For the lungs, calamint, licorice, enula campana, 
hyssop, horehound, water germander, i&c. For the heart, bor- 
age, bugloss, saffron, balm, basil, rosemary, violet, roses, &c. 
For the stomach, wormwood, mints, betony, balm, centaury, 
sorrel, purslain. For the liver, darthspine or camaepitis, ger- 
mander, agrimony, fennel, endive, succory, liverwort, barber- 
ries. For the spleen, maidenhair, finger-fern, dodder of thyme, 
hop, the rind of ash, betony. For the kidneys, grumel, parsley, 
saxifrage, plantain, mallow. For the womb, mugwort, penny- 
royal, feverfew, savin, &c. For the joints, chamomile, St 
John's-wort, origan, rue, cowslips, centaury the less, &c. And 
80 to peculiar diseases. To this of melancholy you shall find 
a catalogue of herbs proper, and that in every part. See 
more in Wecker, Renodaeus, Hcumius, lib. 2, cap, 19, &c. 
I will briefly speak of them, as first of alteratives, which 
Galen in his third book of diseased parts, prefers before dimin- 
utives, and Tralliiuius brags, that he hath done more cures on 
melancholy men ^ by moistening, than by purging of them. 

BarageJ] In this catalogue, borage and bugloss may chal- 
lenge the chiefest place, whether in substance, juice, roots, 
seeds, flowers, leaves, decoctions, distilled waters, extracts, 
oils, &C., for such kind of herbs be diversely varied. Bugloss 
is hot and moist, and therefore worthily reckoned up amongst 
those herbs which expel melancholy, and ^exhilarate the 
heart, Galen, lib, 6, cap, 80, de simpl, med, Dioscorides. lib, 
4, cap. 123. Pliny much magnifies this plant. It may be 
diversely used ; as in broth, in • wine, in conserves, syrups 
kc. It is an excellent cordial, and against this malady most 
frequently prescribed ; a herb indeed of such sovereignty, 
tliat as Diodorus, Kb, 7, biU., Plinius, lib, 25, cap, 2, et lib 21, 
tap, 22, Plutarch, sympos, lib, 1, cap, 1, Diosoorides, lib, 5, 
<ip, 40, Caelius, lib, 19, c, 3, suppose it wa<» that famous Ne- 
v^^ithes of * Homer, which Polydamna, Thonis's wife (then 

rM, de herbiii particularibus parti cuique 8^- sVino Inftisum hiUritatem tkelt. 
t CTenientibos. i Idem LnuroutiuM, < OdyBfi. A 
3a,). 9 s Dicor bontgn, gauiUa nemper 
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king of Thebes in Egypt), sent Helena for a token of such 
rare -virtue, " that if taken steeped in wine, if wife and chil- 
dren, father and mother, brother and lister, and all thy dearest 
Mends should die before thy face, thou oouldst not grieve or 
shed a tear for them." 

**^ Qui semel id patera mistnm Nepenthes lacoho 
Hauserit, hie lachrymam, non si suavissima prol68« 
Si germaoas ei ohaniSi materque paterque 
Oppetat, ante oculos ferro confossos atroci.** 

Helena's commended bowl to exhilarate the heart, had no 
other ingredient as most of our critics conjecture, than this 
of borage. 

Balm.'] Melissa, balm, hath an admirable virtue, to alter 
melancholy, be it steeped in our ordinary drink, extracted, or 
otherwise taken. Cardan, lib, 8, much admires this herb. 
It heats and dries, saith ^Heurnius, in the second degree, 
with a wonderful virtue comforts the heart, and purgeth all 
melancholy vapours from the spirits, Matthiol. in lib. 3, cap. 
10, in Dloscoridem, Besides they ascribe other virtues to 
it, **'a8 to help concoction, to cleanse the brain, expel all 
careful thoughts, and anxious imaginations ; " the same words 
in effect are in Avicenna, Pliny, Simon Sethi, Fuchsius, 
Leobel, Delacampius, and every herbalist. Nothing better 
for him that is melancholy than to steep this and borage in 
his ordinary drink. 

Matthiolus, in his fif\h book of Medicinal Epistles, reckons 
up scorzonei^ ' ^^ not against poison only, falling-sickness, and 
such as are vertiginous, but to this malady ; the root of it taken 
by itself expels sorrow, causeth mirth and lightness of heart." 

Antonius Musa, that renowned physician to Caesar Augus- 
tus, in his book which he writ of the virtues of betony, cap. 
6, wonderfully commends that herb, animcu hominum et cor- 

1 Lib. 2, nap. 2, prax. mc^i. mli^ vi ffare, iiolloltafl Imaf^nationefi tollere. 

lirtitJam prwbet ot cor conflrmat, ra- » Scoraonerse non rolum ad Tiperarum 

rres mclancholltvw purj^at a 8piritibus. monius. comitialcs, Tcrtigincwos, sed per 

Proprium p^t <>ju8 animein hilarem m accoinmodata radix trisUtiam diacnUt^ 

redden;, <*onooctloiietu juvare, ceivbri hilaritatemque oonciliat. 
obatructiouus rtMsecare, solicitudineA fu- 
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para eustodit securas de metu reddit, it preserves both body 
and mind, from fears, cares, griefs ; cures falling-sickne^S 
this and many other diseases, to whom Galen subscribes, lib, 
7, iimpL med, Dioscorides, lib. 4, cap. 1, &c. 

Marigold is much approved against melancholy, and often 
used therefore in our ordinary broth, as good against this and 
many other diseases. 

Hop."] Lupulus, hop, is a sovereign remedy; Fuchsius, 
cap. 58, Plant, hist, much extols it ; * " it purges all choler, 
and purifies the blood." Matthiol. cap. 140, in 4 Dioscnr. 
wonders the physicians of his time made no more use of it, 
because it rarefies and clean seth ; wc use it to this purpose in 
our ordinary beer, which before was thick and fulsome. 

Wormwood, centaury, pennyroyal, are likewise magnified 
and much prescribed (as I shall after show), especially in 
hypochondriac melancholy, daily to be used, sod in whey ; 
and a^ Ruffus Epliesia<, '^ Areteus relate, by breaking wind, 
helping concoction, many melancholy men have been cured 
with the frequent use of them alone. 

And because the spleen and blood are often misaffectcni in 
melancholy, I may not omit endive, succory, dandelion, ftimi- 
tory, &c, which cleanse the blood. Scolopendria, cicuta, 
ceterach, mugwort, liverwort, ash, Uimarisk, genist, maiden- 
hair, &C., which must help and ease the sjileen. 

To. these I may add roses, violets, capers, feverfew, soor- 
dium, stoDchas, rosemary, ros solis, saifn)u, ocyme, sweet ap- 
ples, wine, tobacco, saunders, &c That Peruvian chamico, 
monstrosd facidtate^ &c, Linshcosteus datura ; and to such 
as are cold, the 'decoi^tion of guaiacum, China, sarsaparilla, 
sassafras, the flowers of carduus benedictus, which I find 
much used by Montanus in his Consultations, Julius Alexan- 
drinus, Lielius Eugubinus, and others. * B<»mardu8 Penottus 
prefers his herlm solis, or Dutch sindaw, l>efore all the rest in 

1 Bilom ntniniqae detrahlt. Mngalnem < Pnrf. denar. med. OmnM rapltin do> 

Doncat. s Ub. 7, cap. 5. lAet. orrid. lonii pt pluint.vTnata tollit ; i*ciM nallam 

Indis deMcript. lib. 10. nap. 2. > Ileur- herbam in t«rri.<i huic comparandam tIH 

ttlua. I 2. conitll 1S5. Sooltsil ronHil. 77 hn« pt bonltat^i oanoi 
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this dise&se, ^ and will admit of no herb upon the earth to be 
comparable to it." It excels Homer's moly, cures this, fall^ 
ing-sickness, and ahnost all other infirmities. The same 
Petiottus speaks of an excellent balm out of Aponensis, 
which, taken to the quantity of three drops in a cup of wine, 
^ ^ will cause a sudden alteration, drive away dumps, and 
cheer up the heart," Ant. Guianerius, in his Anlidotary, 
hath many such. ^ Jacobus de Dondis, the aggregator, re- 
peats ambergris, nutmegs, and allspice amongst the rest 
But that cannot be general. Amber and spice will make a 
hot brain mad, good for cold and moist. Grarcias ab Horto 
hath many Indian plants, whose virtues he much magnifies 
in this disease. Lemnius, insHt, cap, 58, admires rue, and 
commends it to have excellent virtue, ' ^^ to expel vain imag- 
inations, devils, and to ease afflicted souls." Other things are 
much magnified * by writers, as an old cock, a ram's head, a 
wolf's heart borne or eaten, which Mercurialis approves : 
Prosper Altinus, the water of Nilus ; Gomesius, all sea- 
water, and at seasonable times to be sea-sick ; goat's milk« 
whey, &C. 

SuBSECT. IV. — Precious Stones^ Metals, Minerals^ AUeror 

tives. 

Precious stones ai'e diversely censured ; many explode 
the use of them or any mineral in physic, of whom Thomas 
£rastu8 is the chief, in his tract against Paracelsus, and in an 
epistle of his to Peter Monavius, • " That stones can work any 
wonders, let them believe that list, no man shall persuade me ; 
for my part, I have found by experience there is no virtue in 
them." But Matthiolus, in his comment upon * Dioscorides, 
is as profuse on the other side, in their commendation ; so is 
Cardan, Renodaeus, Alardus, Rueus, Encelius, Marbodeus, &c. 

I OpUmum mendicamentum in celeri mi imaginatloneii et daemonM ezpellifc. 

Tordis ronfortatioiie, et ad omnefl qui * f^ckeukins, Mizaldtu, Rhasid. & Ciu- 

trifltautur. dec. < Rondoletius. Ele- toiilA op. vol. 1. Credat qui Tult Kvra- 

nuni quod vim habet miram ud hilar- mafl mirabilia ulBceFe ; mibi qui et rac 

itntem et multi pro Heoreto habent. tione et expttrieiitil didici aliter rem 

^kenkiuH, obtierT. med cen. 5, obnRrr. halicre, nuUua ftrile penuadebit fklfun 

^. 3 Afflictas meutofl rclevat, aui- twe veruiu. << L. de Kemmta 
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Matthiolus specifies in coral ; and Oswaldus CroUius, Basil. 
Chym. prefers the salt of coral. * Cliristoph. Encelius, lib. 3. 
cop. 131, will have them to be as so many several medicines 
against melancholy, sorrow, fear, dulness, and the like ; 
* Renodseus admires them, *^ besides they adorn kings' 
crowns, grace the fingers, enrich our household stuff, defend 
us from enchantments, preserve health, cure disea<ies, they 
drive away grief, cares, and exhilarate the mind." The par- 
ticulars be these. 

Granatus, a precious stone so called, because it is like the 
kernels of a pomegranate, an imperfect kind of ruby, it 
comes from Calecut ; * " if hung about the neck, or taken in 
drink, it much resisteth sorrow, and recreates the heart.' 
The same properties I find ascribed to the hyacinth and 
topaz. ^They allay anger, grief, diminish madness, much 
delight and exhilarate the mind. • " If it be either carried 
about, or taken in a potion, it will increase wisdom," saith 
Cardan, *< expel fear ; he bi^ags that he hath cured many 
madmen with it, which, when they laid by the stone, were 
as mad again as ever they were at first." Petrus Bayerus, 
lib. 2, cap. 13, veni mecum, Fran. Rueus, cop. Id, de gemmis^ 
say as much of the chrysolite, ' a friend of wisdom, an enemy 
to folly. Pliny, lib, 37, Solinus, cap. 52, Albertus de Lapid., 
Cardan., Encelius, lib. 3, cap. 66, highly magnifies the virtue 
of the beryl, * ** it much avails to a good understanding, re- 
presseth vain conceits, evil thoughts, causeth mirth," &c. In 
the belly of a swallow there is a stone found called cheli- 
tlonius, ^^ which if it be lapped in a fair cloth, and tied to the 

1 Blargaritie et coiullum ad melancho- trtetitiajn pelllt. * lApis hie gestatus 

Uaiu pnecipne Talent. > Margarltee et ant ebibltOB prudentiam augf»t, noetur- 

gemntas spiritua oonfortani et cor, melan- noa timorefl pelllt ; inwinofl han ftanari, et 

choliam f^igant. * Pree&t. ad lap. qaam lapidem abjecerint, erupit ilerum 

pree. lib. 2, met. 2, de mat. med. Re- stultitla. t Indacit saplentiam, fugat 

gum eoronaa oroant, digitos illuRtrant, fttultitiam. Idem Canlanua, lanaticos 

Kupellectilem ditant, e faitcino tnentur, jurat. * Confert ad bonum Intellec- 

morbis medentur. sanitatem oonseryaiit, turn, comprimit malaa cogitatloruti, &e. 

mentem exhiiarant, trbtitiam pellunt. Alacrefl reddit. > Albf^rtun. Kncelius. 

< Encelius, 1.8,0.4. SuspenNus rel ebib cap. 44, lib. 8. Pliu. lib. 37. cap. 10. 

itua triatitiae multum resistit. et cor re- Jacobus de Dondis : dextro brarhio al- 

anat. <» Idem, cap. 5 et cap. 6. de Hya- iigatus Mtnat lunaticoo, iusanoA, Ikcit 

eiotho etTopaxio Irmm sedat et animi amabiles, Jur.undos. 
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right arm, will cure limaticR, madmen, make them amiable 
and merry." 

There is a kind of onyx called a chalcedony, which hath 
the same qualities, ^''avails much against fantastic illusions 
which proceed from melancholy," preserves the vigour and 
good estate of the whole body. 

The Eban stone, which goldsmiths use to sleeken their 
gold with, borne about or given to drink, *hath the same 
properties, or not much unlike. 

Levinus Lcmnius, Institut. ad vit cap, 58, amongst other 
jewels, makes mention of two more notable, carbuncle and 
coral, • " which drive away childish fears, devils, overcome 
sorrow, and hung about the neck repress troublesome dreams," 
which properties almost Cardan gives to that green coloured 

* emmetris if it be carried about, or worn in a ring ; Rueus 
to the diamond. 

Nicholas Cabeus, a Jesuit of Ferrara, in the first book of 
his Magnetical Philosophy, cap. 3, speaking of the virtues 
of a loadstone, recites many several opinions ; some say that 
if it be taken in parcels inward, si quis per frtuta voret^ ju- 
ventutem restituet it will, like viper's wine, restore one to his 
youth ; and yet, if carried about them, others will have it tn 
cause melancholy ; let experience determine. 

Mercurialis admires the emerald for its virtues in pacifyingt 
all affections of the mind ; others the sapphire, which is ** the 

* fairest of all precious stones, of sky-colour, and a great 
enemy to black choler, frees the mind, mends manners," &c. 
J:icobus de Dondis, in his catalogue of simples, hath amber- 
gris, OS in corde cervix • the bone in a stag's heart, a monoc- 
erot's horn, bezoar's stone Q of which elsewhere), it is found 
in the bi^.ll} of a little beast in the East Indies, brought into 
Europe by Hollanders, and our countrymen merchants. 

1 Valet contra phanta«ticas illaaiones ani^nteo annnio gentattis. > ktrm bill 

px niclanchoHa. > Amenten 8anat, adrenatnr, omnium gemraamm palch«r- 

trifltitfam pelUt, iram, &c. ' Valet ad rima, coeli colorem reftrt. animnm ab 

fuf^ndon timoren et deetnone^, turbulen- crron? liberat. roorefl in meliuii mntat. 

ta Homnia abi^t, et nocturnoff puerornm ^ f<nn^» nioeroribus fbliciter medetnr, d»> 

timorei* oompeitcit. 4 Somnia l»ta(krit liquiis. &c. 7 Seo. 5, Memb. 1, Sote. £». 
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Renodaeus, cap. 22, lib. 3, de ment. med. saith he saw two of 
Ibese beasts alive, in the castle of the Lord of Vitry at 
Coubert. 

Lapis lazuli and armenus, because thej purge, shall be 
mentioned in their place. 

Of the rest in brief thus much I will add out of Cardan, 
Renodaeus, cap. 23, lib. 3, Rondoletius, lib. 1, de Testat. c, 15, 
&c. * " That almost all jewels and precious stones have ex- 
cellent virtues ** to pacify the aflfections of the mind, for which 
cause nch men so much covet to have them ; ^ and those 
smaller unions which are found in shells amongst the Per- 
sians and Indians, by the consent of all writers, are very 
cordial, and most part avail to the exhilaration of the heart* 

Afinerals.'] Most men say as much of gold and some 
other minerals, as these have done of precious stones. 
Erastus still maintains the opposite part. DisptU. in Para- 
ceUum, cap. 4, foL 196, he confesseth of gold, ' " that it 
makes the heart merry, but in no other sense but as it is in a 
miser's chest : ** at mihi plaudo simiU ac nummos contemplor 
in arcdf as he said in the poet, it so revives the spirits, and 
is an excellent recipe against melancholy, 

* For gold in phytic is a cordial^ 
Theft/ore he loved yold in MpeciaL 

Aurum potabile^ ' he discommends and inveighs against it, by 
reason of the corrosive waters which are used in it; which 
argument our Dr. Guin urgeth against D. Antonius. • Eras- 
tus concludes their philosophical stones and potable gold, &c., 
" to be no better than poison," a mere imposture, a non ens , 
dug out of that broody hill belike this golden stone is, ubi 
nascetur ridiculus mus. Paracelsus and his chemistical fol- 
lowers, as so many Promethei, will fetch fire from heaven, 

t G^stamen lapidum et g<pminaruin Jn arc* Tiromm. * Chaucer » An- 

maximum fert auxilium et j^urameii; rum non aurum. Noxium ob a<niafl 

ande qui (liteH Runt i^mma« 9«cum ferrc rodente*. • Ep. ad Monarmm. M^ 

student. < Mari^riUp et unioneit quae tallica omnia in uniTenum quoTismodo 

a concliis et pincibus apud Pentai> et In- parata, nee tut6 nee commod^ iatra oor* 

ion, Talde cordialeH Runt, &c. ^ Au- pun sumi. 
rum laetitiam generat. nou in corde. (ted 
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will cure all manner of diseases with minerals, accounting 
them the only physic on the other side. * Paracelsus calls 
Galen, Hippocrates, and all their adherents, infants, idiots, 
sophisters, &c Apagesis isfos qui Vvlcanicu istas mektmar" 
phases sugiUant^ inscitice soboles^ supina pertinacitB alum' 
naSy &C., not worthy the name of physicians, for want of 
these remedies ; and brags that by them he can make a man 
live one hundred and sixty years, or to the world's end, with 
their * Alexipharmacums, PcmaceaSy MwnmiaSj unguentum 
Armarium, and such magnetical cures, Lampas vita H 
mortisy Balneum DiaruBy Balsamum, Electrum Magico- 
physicum, Amuleta Martialia, &c. What will not he and 
his followers effect ? He brags, moreover, that he was pri" 
mu8 medicorum, and did more famous cures than all the 
physicians in Europe besides, • " a drop of his preparations 
should go farther than a drachm, or ounce of theirs," those 
loathsome and fulsome filthy potions, heteroclitical pills (so 
he calls them), horse medicines, ad quorum aspectum Cyclops 
Polyphemus exhorrescerei. And though some condemn their 
skill and magnetical cures as tending to magical superstition, 
witchery, charms, &c, yet they admire, stiffly vindicate 
nevertheless, and infinitely prefer them. But these are both 
in extremes, the middle sort approve of minerals, though not 
in so higli a degree. Lemnius, Kb, 3, cap, 6, de occult, not, 
mir. commends gold inwardly and outwardly used, as in 
rings, excellent good in medicines ; and such mixtures as are 
made for melanclioly men, saith Wecker, antid, spec, Uh. 1, 
to whom Renodaeus subscribes, lib, 2, cap, 2, Ficinus, lib, 2, 
cap, 19, Fernel. meth, med, lib, 5, cap, 21, <fe Cardiacis^ 
Daniel Sennertus, lib, 1, part, 2, cap, 9, Audemacus, Li- 
bavius, Quercetanns, Oswaldus Crollius, Euvonymus, Rubeus, 
and Matthiolus in the fourth book of his Epistles, Andreas a 
Blawen, epist. ad Matthiolvm, as commended and formerly 

1 In pang. StuUi^simuii pilus occipitis omnes Arademtae. ^ Vide Rrnestum 

mei plus Belt quam om lies yestridocioreM, Buncratium, edit. Franaker. 8to. 1611. 

tit oaloeonim meorum aniiuli doctiores Crollius and others. * Plus proflcieC 

sunt quam Tester Oalenus et Avicenna, (i^utta niea, quani to^ eorum drachmv et 

btirtw mea plus experta est quam restm uncisD. 
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used by Avicenna, Arnold us, and many others ; * Matthiolns 
in the same place approves of potable gold, mercury, with 
many such chemical confections, and goes so far in approba- 
tion of them, that he holds ^ ** no man can be an excellent 
physician that hath not some skill in chemistical distillations, 
and that chronic diseases can hardly be cured without 
mineral medicines ; " look for antimony among purgers. 

SuBBECT. V. — Compound AUerativcs ; Censure of Com' 

pounds^ and mixed Physic. 

Flint, lib. 24, c. 1, bitterly taxeth all compound medicines, 
•"Men's knavery, imposture, and captious wits, have in- 
vented these shops, in which every man's life is set to sale ; 
and by and by came in those compositions and inexplicable 
mixtures, far-fetched out of India and Arabia; a medicine 
for a botch must be had as far as the Bed Sea." And 'tis 
not without cause which he saith ; for out of question they 
are much to ^ blame in their compositions, whilst they make 
infinite variety of mixtures, as 'Fuchsiua notes. "They 
think they get themselves great credit, excel others, and to 
be more learned than the rest, because they make many 
variations, but he accounts them fools, and whilst they brag 
of their skill, and think to get themselves a name, they be- 
come ridiculous, betray their ignorance and error." A few 
simples well prepared and understood, are better than such a 
heap of nonsense, confused compounds, which are in ^)othe- 
carias* shops ordinarily sold. " In which many vain, super- 
fluous, corrupt, exolete, things out of date are to be had 
(saith Comarius) ; a company of barbarous names given to 

I NonnuIU huio fiupn modum Indal- alceri parro medicfna a Rubro Marl Im 

gent, asQin etei non adeo magnum, noa portatur. < Arnoldu^ Aphor. 15. Fal 

tauaeo abjiciendum ceiu«o. > Aunim lax medicus qui potens mederi gimplid 

dicere neminem medicam excellentem, bun, eompoaitadolod^autft'uitnqacrit 

qui non in hac distillatlone chymicl fdt & Lib. 1, sect. 1, cap. 8. I uminflnitamed 

vematus. Morbi chronirl devinci citra loamenta miMent, laudem sibi comparan 

metallic^ rix po^int, aut ubi 8atig;ui8 student, et in hoc studio alter alterun. 

?orrumpitur. « Fraades hominum et superareconatur, dum quisque^quo plu 

ingeniorum captunp, offlcinafl inrendre ra miscuerit, eo se doctiorem putet, inda 

tetaR. in quibus sua cuique yenali^ pro- fit ut suam prodant inseitiam, duni o« 

mittitnr rita: statim compo^itiones et tentant periUam, et se ridicules ezhib»- 

Dixturse inexp*icab<l»n ex Arabl&et Indift, ant, &c. 
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Byrups, juleps, an unnecessary company of mixed medi- 
cines ; " rudis indiffestaque moles. Many times (as Agripj»a 
taxelh), there is by this means * " more danger from the medi- 
cine than from the disease," when they put together they know 
not what, or leave it to an illiterate apothecary to be made, 
they cause death and horror for health. Those old physi- 
cians had no such mixtures ; a simple potion of hellebore in 
Hippocrates's time was the ordinary purge ; and at this day, 
saith 'Mat. Riccius, in that flourishing commonwealth of 
China, " their physicians give precepts quite opposite to ours, 
not unhappy in their physic; they use altogether roots, 
herbs, and simples in their medicines, and all their physic in 
a manner is comprehended in a herbal; no science, no 
school, no art, no degree, but like a trade, every man in 
private is instructed of his master." ' Cardan cracks that he 
can cure all diseases with water alone, as Hippocrates^ of 
old did most infirmities with one medicine. Let the best of 
our rational physicians demonstrate and give a sufficient 
reason for those intricate mixtures, why just so many simpled 
in mithridate or treacle, why such and such quantity ; may they 
not be reduced to half or a quarter ? Frustra fit per plura 
(as the saying is) quod fieri potest per pauciora; three hun- 
dred simples in a julep, potion, or a little pill, to what end or 
purpose ? I know not what * Alkindus, Capivaccius, Moq- 
tagna, and Simon Eitover, the best of them all and most 
rational have said in this kind ; but neither he, they, nor 
any one of them, gives his reader, to my judgment, that 
satiijfaction which he ought ; why such, so many simples ? 
llog. Bacon hath taxed many errors in his tract de grcultia" 
tionibus, explained some things, but not cleared. Mer- 
curialis, in his book de compostt, medicin, gives instance in 
Hamech, and Philonium Romanum, which Hamech an 
Arabian, and Philonius a Roman, long since composed, but 

1 Multo plus periculi a medic&mento herbU, mdicibus, kc , tota eonim med- 

Suam a morbo, &c. > Expedit. in idna nootne herbarii^ pneceptfo contlDe- 

inait, lib. I, cap. 5. Pnccepta medic! tor: nullus ludus hi^u8 artis, quiaqiM 

dant nostrls direnui, in medendo non in- piiratus a quolibet maglstro crudltar. 

felicaii. Pharmacia utuntur aimpUciboa. "Lib. deAqui. * Opuae. d« Dos 
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crass^ as the rest. If they be so exact, as by him it seems 
they were, and those mixtures so perfect, why doth Ferne- 
lius alter the one, and why is the other obsolete ? * Cardan 
taxeth Galen for presuming out of his ambition to correct 
Theriacum Andromachi, and we as justly may carp at all 
the rest Gralen's medicines are now exploded and rejected ; 
what Nicholas Meripsa, Mesne, Celsus, Scribanius, Actu- 
arius, &C., writ of old, are most part contemned. Mellichius, 
Cordus, Wecker, Quercetan, Renodaeus, the Venetian, Flor- 
entine states have their several receipts and magistrals ; they 
of Nuremburg have theirs, and Augustana Pharmacopoeia, 
peculiar medicines to the meridian of the city ; London hei-s, 
every city, town, almost every private man hath his own 
mixtures, compositions, receipts, magistrals, precepts, as if 
he scorned antiquity, and all others in respect of himself. 
But each man must correct and alter to show his skill, every 
opinionative fellow must maintain his own paradox, be it 
what it will ; Delirant reges^ pUctuntur Achivi : they dote, 
and in the mean time the poor patients pay for their new 
experiments, the commonalty rue it 

Thus others object, thus I may conceive out of the weak- 
ness of my apprehension ; but to say truth, there is no such 
fault, no such ambition, no novelty, or ostentation, as some 
suppose ; but as ^ one answers, this of compound medicines, 
"is a most noble and profitable invention found out, and 
brought into physic with great judgment, wisdom, counsel 
and discretion." Mixed diseases must have mixed remedies, 
and such simples are commonly mixed as have reference to 
the part affected, some to qualify, the rest to comfort, some 
one part, some another. Canlan and Brassivola both hold 
that Nullum simplex medicamentum sine noxdj no simple 
medicine is without hurt or offence; and although Hippo- 
crates, Erasistratus, Diodes of old, in the infancy of this 
were content with ordinary simples, yet now, saith ' ** 

' SnbUI. cap. de sricntils. s Quer- nummft cum nec«i««itHte adinv 
eetan. pharmarop. rentitut. cap. 2. Nob- intrrvluctum. » Cap. 25, Tei 
lUMimum et udliflsimuni inventum Her. 2. Neoessitas nunc cogit 
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necessity oompelleth to seek for new remedies, and to make 
opmpounds of simples, as well to correct their harms if cold, 
dry, hot, thick, thin, insipid, noisome to smell, to make them 
savoury to the palate, pleasant to taste and take, and to pre- 
serve them for continuance, by admixtion of sugar, honey, to 
make them last months and years for several uses." In such 
cases, compound medicines may be approved, and Amoldus, 
in hib 18 aphorism, doth allow of it. ^ ^ If simples cannot, 
necessity compels us to use compounds ; " so for receipts and 
magistrals, dies diem dotet^ one day teacheth another, and 
they are as so many words or phrases, Qiue nunc sunt in 
honare vocabtUa si volet usus^ ebb and flow with the season, 
and as wits vary, so they may be infinitely varied. , " Quis- 
que suum pladtum^ quo capiaturj hahet*' *' £very man as he 
likes, so many men so many minds," and yet all tending to 
good pur{K>se, though not the same way. As arts and scienres, 
so physic is still peifected amongst the rest ; Horce musarum 
nutrices^ and experience teacheth us every day * many things 
which our predecessors knew not of. Nature is not effete, as 
he saith, or sc lavish, to bcvstow all her gifts upon an age, but 
hath reserved some for posterity, to show her power, that she 
is still the same, and not old or consumed. Birds and beasts 
can cui-e themselves by nature, ' iiaiurce usu ea plerumque 
cognoscunt, quce homines vix longo labore et doctrind asse- 
quuntur^ but '* men must use much labour and industry to find 
it out." But I digress. 

Compound medicines are inwardly taken or outwardly ap- 
plied. Inwardly taken, be either liquid or solid ; liquid, ai*e 
fluid or consisting. Fluid, as wines, and syrups. The wines 
ordinarily used to this disease are wormwood wine, tamarisk, 
and buglossatum, wine made of borage and bugloss, the com- 
position of which is specified in Amoldus Villanovanus, lib. 
de vinis, of borage, balm, bugloss, cinnamon, &c., and highly 

noxia qurerere remedia, etex «lmpliclbu« tionem, fcc. ' Cum rinipllcla non po«- 

OompoiiitaH fwere, turn ad saporem, odo- sunt, necewtiw ci^t ad rompoelta. 

ra»i,palati ^cratlam.adrorrectionemoim- 9 Lips. Ep!«t. * Theod. Prodromoi 

fUoluui. turn ad futuros luus, conflorva- Amor. lib. 9. 
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oommended for its virtues : * " it drives away leprosy, scabs 
clears the blood, recreates the spirits, exhilarate.s the miud 
purgeth the brain of those anxious black melancholy fumes 
and cleanseth the whole body of that black humour by urine 
To which I add," saith Villanovanus, ^* that it will bring mad 
men, and such raging bedlamites as are tied in chains, to th< 
use of their reason again. My conscience bears me witness 
that I do not lie, I saw a grave matron helped by this means 
she was so choleric, and so furious sometimes, that she wa« 
almost mad, and beside herself; she said and did she knew 
not what, scolded, beat her maids, and was now ready to be 
bound, till she drank of this borage wine, and by this ex 
cellent remedy was cured, which a poor foreigner, a silly 
beggar, taught her by chance, that came to crave an alma 
fix>m door to door/* The juice of boi*age, if it be clarified, 
and drunk in wine, will do as much, the roots sliced and 
Btee)>ed, &c., saith Ant. Mizaldus, art, med,, who cites this 
story verhcUim out of Villanovanus, and so doth Magninus, a 
physician of Milan, in his regimen of health. Such another 
excellent compound water I find in Rubeus, de distiL sec, 3, 
which he highly magnifies out of Savanarola, ' " for such as 
are solitary, dull, heavy, or sad without a cause, or be 
troubled with trembling of hciirt." Other excellent com- 
pound waters for melancholy, he cites in the same place, 
•**if their melancholy be not inflamed, or their temperature 
over-hot." Evonimus hath a precious aqtia vitce to this pur-* 
pose, for such as are cold. But he and most commend aurum 
potabile, and every writer prescribes clui'ified whey, with 
borage, bugloss, endive, succory, &c., of goat's milk especially, 

1 San^inem corruptum emaculat, mens, et impoA animi dicenda taopnda 

teabiem abolet, lepram cnrat, npiritun loqiiebatur, adeo Amns ut ligari cogere* 

recreat. et animum exhilarat. Melan- tur. Fuit ei pnefltuntissimo reniedio Tin) 

cholicos humores per urinam educlt, et iRtiun uduh. indicatus a peregrino homlne 

cerebrum a cnuwis aerumnosis mehin- metidico, elei'nto^ynani prae foribus dictai 

choHae ftimia purgat, quibus addo de- matronic Implorantc. * Ite qui tria- 

mentes et fnrioMMi vinculiit retinendoa tantur nine eans^, et Titant amicoram 

plnrimum juvat. et ad rationin UHum Bocietatem et treinunt corde. > Modt 

ducit. TefltiK e»it mihl ronflcbntia. quod non inflamnietur melancholia, aut calidi' 

riderim matronam quandam bine libera- ore temperamento sint. 
lam, quae frequentius ex iracnndii de- 
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Rome indefinitely at all times, some thirty days together in 
the spring, every morning fasting, a good draught. Syrups 
are very good, and often used to digest this liumour in the 
heart, spleen, liver, &c. As syrup of borage (there is a 
famous syrup of borage highly commended by Laurentius to 
this purpose in his tract of melancholy), de pomts of King 
Sabor, now obsolete, of thyme and epithyme, hops, scolopen- 
dria, fumitory, maidenhair, bizantine, &c. These are most 
used for preparatives to other physic, mixed with distilled 
waters of like nature, or in juleps otherwise. 

Consisting, are conserves or confections ; conserves of 
borage, bugloss, balm, fumitory, succory, maidenhair, vio- 
lets, roses, wormwood, &c. Confection^ treacle, mithridate, 
eclegms, or linctures, &c. Solid, as aromatical confections ; 
hot, diambia, diamargaritum calidum, dianfhns, diamoschum 
dulce, electuarium de gemmis^ Itptijicans Gcdeni et Rhasis^ 
diagalinga^ diacimymum, di ants urn, diatrion piperion, diet- 
zingiber^ diacapers, diacinnamomum ; Cold, tw diamargari- 
tum frigidum, dtacoralli, diarrhodon abbatis, diacodion^ &c, 
as every pharmacopoeia will show yon, with their tables or 
lozenges that are made out of them ; with condites and the 
like. 

Outwardly used as occasion serves, as amulets oils hot and 
cold, as of camomile, staechados, violets, roses, almonds, poppy, 
nympha^a, mandrake, &c., to be used after bathing, or to pro- 
cure sleep. 

Ointments composed of the said species, oils and wax, &c., 
as Alablastritum Populeum, some hot, some cold, to moisten, 
pi-ocure sleep, and correct other accidents. 

Liniments are made of the same matter to the like pur- 
pose ; em plasters of herbs, flowers, roots, &c., with oils, and 
other liquors mixed and l)oiled together. 

Cataplasms, salves, or poultices made of green herbs, 
pounded or sod in water till they be soft; which are applied 
to the hypochondres and other parts when the body is 
empty. 
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Cerates are applied to several parts and frontals, to take 
away pnin, grief, heat, procure sleep. Fomentations or 
sponges, wet in some decoctions, &c., epithemata, or those 
moist medicines, laid on linen, to bathe and cool several parts 
misaffected. 

Sacculi, or little bags of herbs, flowers, seeds, roots, and 
the like, applied to the head, heart, stomach, &c, odoramente, 
balls, perfumes, posies to smell to, all which have their several 
uses in melancholy, as shall be shown, when I treat of the 
cun* of the distinct species by themselves. 



MEMB. n. 

SuBSECT. I. — Purging Simples upward. 

Melanagooa, or melancholy purging medicines, are 
either simple or compound, and that gently, or violently, 
purging upward or downward. These following purge Up- 
ward. ^Asarum or Asarabacca, which, as Mesne saith, is 
hot in the second degree, and dry in the third, " it is com- 
monly taken in wine, whey," or as with us, the juice of two 
or three leaves, or more sometimes, pounded in posset drink 
qualified with a little licorice, or anise-seed, to avoid the ful- 
someness of the taste, or as Diaserum FemeUi. Brassivola, 
in Gatart,, reckons it up amongst those simples that only 
purge melancholy, and Ruellius confirms as much out of his 
experience, that it purgeth * black choler, like hellebore itself. 
Galen, lib. 6, simplic, and 'Matthiolus ascribe other virtues 
to it, and will have it purge other humours as well as this. 

Laurel, by Heumius*s method, ad prax. lib. 2, cap. 24, is 
put amongst the strong purgers of melancholy ; it is hot and 
dry in the fourth degree. Dioscorides, lib. 11, cap. 114, adds 
other effects to it.* Pliny sets down fifteen berries in drink 

1 Heamlus: dAtur in aero lactls, aut ' CnuiMMetbiUowM hamoresperTomitum 
Mqo. s Veriitri molo expurgat cere educit. ^ Vomit.um et ineDMtcit;T» 
brom, roborat memnrlam. Fnchsins. let ad hydrop. fcc. 
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for a sufficient potion ; it is commonlj corrected with his op- 
posites, cold and moist, as juice of endive, purslane, and is 
taken in a potion to seven grains and a half. But this and 
asarabacca, every gentlewoman in the Country knows how 
to give ; they are two common vomits, 

Scilla, or sea^nion, is hot and dry in the third degroe. 
Brassivola, in CatarL out of Mesue, others, and his owa ez« 
perience, will have this simple to purge ^ melancholy alone. 
It is an ordinary vomit, vinum sciUiticum, mixed with rubel 
in a little white wine. 

White hellebore, which some call sneezing powder, a strong 
purger upward, which many reject, as being too violent; 
Mesue and Averroes will not admit of it, '"by reason of 
danger of suffocation," ^ '^ great pain and trouble it puts the 
poor patient to," saith Dodonseus. Yet Galen, lib. 6, stmpL 
mecL and Dioscorides, cap, 145, allow of it. It was indeed 
* " terrible in former times," as Pliny notes, but now familiar, 
insomuch that many took it in those dajB, ' " that were stu- 
dents, to quicken their wits,'' which Persius, SaL 1, objects to 
Accius the poet, IHas Acci ebria veratro, • " It helps melan- 
choly, the falling-sickness, madness, gout, &c, but not to be 
taken of old men, youths, such as are weaklings, nice, or 
effeminate, troubled with headache, high-coloured, or fear 
strangling/' saith Dioscorides. ^ Oribasius, an old physician, 
hath written very copiously, and approves of it, "in such 
affections which can otherwise hardly be cured." Heumius, 
lib. 2, prax. mecL de vomitoriis, will not have it used • ** but 
with great caution by reason of its strength, and then when 
antimony will do no good," which caused Hermophilus to 
compare it to a stout captain (as Codronchus observes, cc^, 
7, comment de HeUeb,) that will see all his soldiers go before 

1 Materiaa atru edncit. > Ab arte libus et effcemlnatifl. ' Collect. lib. 8, 

Ideo rejiciendum, ob periculum suflbca- cap. 3, in a£bctioi)ibu(« Us quae dUSculter 

lionis. 3 Cap. 16, ina((n& ri educit, et curantur. Helleborum daman. * Noa 

molefltiSl cum suinmSi. * Quondam nine eummft cautione hoc remcdlo at^ 

terribile. & Multi fltudiorum gratia ad mur; est enim validissimum, et quam 

providenda acriuAquwcommentabantur. vires Antimonii contemnit morbus. In 

* Medetur comitialibu8. melancholicis, auxilium erocatur, modo Tallde tIiw 

Dodagricis; Tetatur seiiib IS, puerls, mol- efflorescant. 
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him and oome post princtpia, like the bragging soldier, last 
himself; *when other helps fail in inveterate melancholy, in 
a desperate case, this vomit is to be taken. And yet for all 
this, if it be well prepared, it may be ^ securely given at firsts 

* Matthiolus brags, that he hath often, to the good of many, 
made use of it, and Heumios, ^ ^ that he hath happily used 
it, prepared afler his own prescript," and with good success. 
Christophorus k Vega, lib. 3, c 41, is of the same opinion, 
that it may be lawfully given ; and our country gentlewomen 
find it by their common practice, that there is no such great 
danger in it Dr. Turner, speaking of this plant in his 
Herbal, telleth us, that in his time it was an ordinary receipt 
among good wives, to give hellebore in powder to ii^ weight, 
and he is not much against it But they do commonly ex- 
ceed, for who so bold as blind Bayard, and prescribe it by 
pennyworths, and such irrational ways, as I have heard my- 
self market folks ask for it in an apothecary's shop ; but with 
what success God knows ; they smart often for their rash 
boldness and folly, break a vein, make their eyes ready to 
start out of their heads, or kill themselves. So that the fault 
is not in the physic, but in the rude and indiscreet handling 
of it He that will know, therefore, when to use, how to pre- 
pare it aright, and in what dose, let him read Heumius, Hh^ 2, 
prax. med. Brassivola, de Catart. Godefridus Stegius, the 
emperor Rudolphus's physician, cap. 16, Matthiolus in Dios- 
cor. and that excellent commentary of Baptista Codronchus, 
which is instar omnium de HeUeb, alb. where we shall find 
great diversity of examples and receipts. 

Antimony or stibium, which our chemists so much magnify, 
is either taken in substance or infusion, &c, and frequently 
prescribed in this disease. "It helps all infirmities," saitb 

• Matthiolus, " which proceed from black choler, falling-sick- 

» iBtioi, tetmb. cap. 1, mr. 2. Ik so- Helleboro albo. « In lib. 6, Dloacor. 

lam dari Tult HeUeborum album, qui cap. 8. Omnibun opitulatur morbis, 

iiecuB spem non habent, non ii« qui Bjn- quos atra bilia excitarlt, comitiaHbufl. lis* 

oopen timent, &c. > Cum salute mul- que pneeertim qui Hjrpochondriacas ob 

torum. s Cap. 12, de morbis cap. tinent passiones. 

No* fibrlUime utioi ur nosiro preparato 
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ness, aud hjpochondriacal passions ; " and for farther proof 
of his assertion, he gives several instances of such as have 
been freed with it : ^ one of Andrew Gallus, a physician of 
Trent, that after numj other essays, ^ imputes the recovery 
of his health, next after God, to this remedy alone." An- 
other of Greorge Handshius, that in like sort, when other 
medicines failed, ^ ^ was by this restored to his former health, 
and which of his knowledge others have likewise tried, and 
by the help of this admirable medicine been recovered." A 
third of a parish priest at Prague in Bohemia, ' "' that was so 
far gone with melancholy that he doted, and spake he knew 
not what ; but after he had taken twelve grains of stibium, 
(as I myself saw, and can witness, for I was called to see this 
miraculous accident,) he was purged of a deal of black choler, 
like little gobbets of flesh, and all his excrements were as 
black blood (a medicine fitter for a horse than a man), yet it 
did him so much good, that the next day he was perfectly 
cured." This very story of the Bohemian priest, Sckenkius 
relates verbatim, Exoter, experiment, ad var, morb, cent 6, 
observ. 6, with great approbation of it Hercules de Saxonia 
calls it a profitable medicine, if it be taken after meat to six 
or eight grains, of such as are apt to vomit Rodericus k 
Fonseca, the Spaniard, and late professor of Padua in Italy, 
extols it to this disease, Tom. 2, consul. 85, so doth Led. 
Mercatus, de inter, morb, cur, lib. 1, cap. 17, with many 
others. Jacobus Gervinus, a French physician, on the other 
side, lib. 2, de venenis confut, explodes all this, and saith he 
took three grains only upon Matthiolus and some others* com- 
mendation, but it almost killed him, whereupon he concludes, 
* *' antimony is rather poisota than a medicine." Th. Erastus 
concurs with him in his opinion, and so doth JBlian Mon- 

1 Andreu OalluR, Tridentlnns medicua, atram bilem ex alro edaxit (ut ego vidi, 

nlutem hoio medicaniento pout Deum qui Tocatua tanquam ad miraculum ad- 

debet. > Integras sanitaU, breTi restitu- Tui teatari poAsam), et raminta taoquam 

tuB. Td quod alii« accidism acio, qui hoc rarnH diaaecta ia partes, totum excre- 

mirabili medicamento uai aunt. s Qui mentum tanquam saDguinom nigerri- 

melancholicua factua plani d^Ipiebat, mum repnaaentabat. * Anttmonium 

multaque atult^ loquebatur, huic exhibi- Teoenum, non medicamentum 
Ittm 12 gr. atibium, quod paulo poet 
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taltus, cap. 80, ds mdan. Bat what do I talk ? 'tis the sub- 
ject of whole books ; I might cite a century of authors pro 
and con, I will conclude with * Zuinger, antimony is like 
Scanderbeg's sword, which is either good or bad, strong or 
weak, as the party is that prescribes, or useth it ; ^ a worthy 
medicine if it be rightly applied to a strong man, otherwise 
poison." For the preparing of it, look in Evonimi thesaurus^ 
Quercetan^ Otwaldus CroUiuSy Basil Chim, Basil Valen^ 
tiuSj &C. 

Tobacco, divine, rare, superexcellent tobacco, which goes 
far beyond all the panaceas, potable gold, and philosopher's 
stones, a sovereign remedy to all diseases. A good vomit, I 
confess, a virtuous herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely 
taken, and medicinally used ; but as it is commonly abused 
by most men, which take it as tinkers do ale, 'tis a plague, a 
mischief, a violent purger of goods, lands, health; hellish, 
devilish and damned tobacco, the ruin and overthrow of body 
and soul. 

SuBSECT. II. — Simples purging Mekmcholy downward. 

Polypody and epithyme are, without all exceptions, 
gentle purgers of melancholy. Dioscorides will have them 
void phlegm ; but Brassivola out of his experience averreth, 
that they purge this humour; they are used in decoction, 
infusion, &c, simple, mixed, &c. 

Myrobalans, all five kinds, are happily ' prescribed against 
melancholy and quartan agues ; Brassivola speaks out ' *' of 
a thousand " experiences, he gave them in pills, decoctions, &c., 
look for peculiar receipts in him. 

St(Bcha<*, fumitory, dodder, herb mercury, roots of capers, 
genista or broom, pennyroyal and half boiled cabbage, I find 
in this catalogue of purgers of black choler, origan, fever- 
few, ammoniac * salt, saltpetre. But these are very gentle ; 

1 CmtonUi ep. sect. Tel ad Monavinm m^ (Jbintur melancboUcis et quatern&rlis. 

9p. In ntramqae partem digniadmam * Millies horam Tires expertus sum. 

medicamentum, M recte atentur, necus « Sal nltrnm, 8%I ammoniaeum, draoontU 

TeneDnm. * &!iiTor«0 ftigant; utilisui- radix, dietamnum. 
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aljppus, dragon root, centaury,* dittany, oolutea, which Fuch- 
sius, cap. 168, and others take for senna, but most distin- 
guish. Senna is in the middle of violent and gentle purgers 
downward, hot in the second degree, dry in the first. Bras- 
sivola calls it ^'^a wonderful herb against melancholy, it 
scours the blood, lightens the spirits, shakes off sorrow, a 
most profitable medicine," as ^ Dodonaeus terms it, invented 
by the Arabians, and not heard of before. It is taken diveis 
ways, in powder, infusion, but most commonly in the infusioD, 
with ginger, or some cordial fiowers added to correct it 
Actuarius conimends it sodden in broth, with an old cock, or 
in whey, which is the common conveyer of all such things as 
purge black choler; or steeped in wine, which Heumius 
accounts sufficient without any farther correction. 

Aloes by most is said to purge choler, but Aurelianas, 
lib. 2, c. 6, de morb. ckron. Arculanus, cap. 6, in 9 HhcutMf 
Julius Aiexandrinus, consiL 185, ScoUz., Crato, cansiL 189, 
Scoliz. prescribe it to this disease ; as good for the stomach 
and to open the hsemorrhoids, out of Mesne, Rhasis, Serapio, 
Avicenna; Menardus, ep. lib. 1, episL 1, opposeth it, aloes 
• " doth not open the veins," or move the haemorrhoids, which 
Leonhartus Fuchsius, parcuiox, lib. 1, likewise afiirms; but 
Brassivola and Dodonaeus defend Mesue out of their experi- 
ence ; let * Valesius end the controversy. 

Lapis Armenius and lazuli are much magnified by * Alex- 
ander, lib. 1, cap. 16, Avicenna, ^tius, and Actuarius, if 
they be well washed, that the water be no more coloured, 
fifty times, some say. ^ '' That good Alexander (saith Guia- 
nerius), puts such confidence in this one medicine, that he 
thought all melancholy passions might be cured by it ; and 
I for my part have oftentimes happily used it, and was never 
deceived in the operation of it." The like ma} be said of 

1 Calet onUne secundo, giecAt prlmo, res abflCei^sit a ritallbas partlbiu. 

adTenus omnia vitia atrae biliA Talet, > Tract. 15, c. 6. Bonufl Alexander, tan- 

mngttinera mundat, spiritun iliuntrat, tam lapide Arraeno confldentiam habuit, 

moerorem discutit, herba intrifica. > Oap. ut omnes melanchoHcas pas^ionefl ab eo 

4 lib. 2. > Kecentiorefl nc^nt ora carari posse croderet, et ego inde sspiasl- 

vvnarum reseoire. * An aloe aperiat me uflUfl num. «>t in ejus axhibitione nun* 

>ra Tenaruui, lib. 9, oont. 8. & Vapo- quam firaudatuB fUi. 
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lapb lazuli, though it be somewhat weaker than the other. 
Omt 'ias ab Horto, hut. lib. 1, ccq), 65, relates, that the ^ phy- 
siciais of the Moors familiarly prescribe it to all melancholy 
passions, and Matthiolus, ep, lib, 3, 'brags of that happy 
Buccess which he still had in the administration of it. Nicholas 
Meripsa puts it amongst the best remedies, sect, l^cap, 12, 
in Antidotis; '^'and if this will not serve (saith Rhasis), 
then there remains nothing but lapis Armenius and hellebore 
itself." Yalescus and Jason Pratensis much commend pulvis 
hali, which is made of it. James Damascen. 2, cap, 12, 
Hercules de Saxonili, &c., speaks well of it. Crato will not 
approve this ; it and both hellebores, he saith, are no better 
than poison. Victor Trincavellius, lib, 2, cctp, 14, found it in 
bis experience, * ** to be very noisome, to trouble the stomach, 
and hurt their bodies that take it overmuch." 

Black hellebore, that most renowned plant, and famous 
purger of melancholy, which all antiquity so much used and 
admired, was first found out by Melanpodius a shepherd, as 
Pliny records, lib, 25, cap, 5, * who, seeing it to purge his 
goats when they raved, practised it upon Elige and Calene, 
King Praetus's daughters, that ruled in Arcadia, near the 
fountain Clitorius, and restored them to their former health. 
In Hippocrates's time it was in only request, insomuch that 
he writ a book of it, a fragment of which remains yet. 
Theophrastus, ^ Galen, Pliny, Cselius Aurelianus, as ancient 
as Galen, lib. 1, cap, 6, Areteus, lib, 1, cap, 5, Oribasius, 
Hb. 7, collect, a famous Greek, JBtius, ser, 3, cop. 112 & 
113 p, j^^neta, Gralen's Ape, lib, 7, cap. 4, Actuarius, 
IVallianus, lib, 5, cap, 15, Cornelius Celsus only remaining 
of the old Latins, lib. 3, cap, 23, extol and admire this 
excellent plant ; and it was generally so much esteemed of 
the ancients for this disease amongst the rest, that they sent 
all such as were crazed, or that doted, to the Anticyrae, or to 

iMaarorummedMhoelapidepIerum- 184, Soolt^. « Malta corpora ridl 

qu5purf5antinelancholiain,ic. «Quo jn^Titwimd hinc agitata, ©t stomacho 

%go unpe feUciter usuii sum, «t mafcno multam obfuirae. ft Cum Tidisset ab eo 

earn auxilio. sSi non hoc, nihil refltat curari capraa faren'M, ke. • lib. 6, 

qM hellrbonu. «t lapii anB«nuB. Consil. liinpl. med. 
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Phocis in Achaia, to be purged, where this plant was io 
abundance to be had. In Strabo's time it waH an ordinary 
voyage, Naviget ArUicyras ; a common proverb among the 
Greeks and Latins, to bid a dizzard or a madman go take 
hellebore ; as in Lucian, Menippus to Tantalus, TanUde^ 
desipis, heUehoro epoto tihi opu$ est^ eoque sane meracOj thou 
art out of thy litlle wit, O Tantalus, and must needs drink 
hellebore, and that without mixture. Aristophanes in Vespis^ 
drink hellebore, &c, and Harpax in the ^ Comedian, told 
Simo and Ballio, two doting fellows, that they had need to 
be purged with this plant. When that proud Menacrates 
<^ ^C, had writ an arrogant letter to Philip of Macedon, he 
sent back no other answer but this, Consulo Hbi tU ad 
Anticyram te conferas, noting thereby that he was crazed, 
atque heUehoro tndigere, had much need of a good purge. 
Lilias Geraldus saith, that Hercules, after all his mad pranks 
upon his wife and children, was perfectly cured by a purge 
of hellebore, which an Anticyrian administered unto him. 
They that were sound commonly took it to quicken their wits 
(as Ennius of old), ^ Qui non nisi potus ad artna — prosiluit 
dtcenda, and as our poets drink sack to improve their inven- 
tions, (I find it so registered by Agellius, lib. 17, cap, 15.) 
Carneades the academic, when he was to write against Zeno 
the stoic, purged himself with hellebore first, which • Petro- 
nius puts upon Chrysippus. In such esteem it continued for 
many ages, till at length A^esue and some other Arabians 
began to reject and reprehend it, upon whose authority for 
many following lustres, it was much debased and quite out 
of request, held to be poison and no medicine; and is still 
oppugned to this day by * Crato and some junior physicians. 
Their reasons are, because Aristotle, /. 1, de plant, c, 3, said, 
henbane and hellebore were poison ; and Alexander Aphro- 
diseus, in the preface of his problems, gave out, that (speak- 
ing of hellebore) *" Quails fed on that which was poison to 

1 Paeudolo, act. 4, ftcen. ult. heUeboro Etsi multi innffDi riri probent, In bonauF 
hlfloe homioibufl opus wt. * Hor. partem accipiant medid, non jrobem. 

"In Satyr. * Crato, consil. 16, 1. 2. & Vescuntur veratro ootornket qaod h». 
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men." Gralen, L 6, ,Ep%<L com. 5, Text. 35, confirms as much ; 
^Constantine the emperor in his Geoponicks, attributes no 
other virtue to it, than to kill mice and rats, fiies and mould- 
warps, and so Mizaldus, Nicander of old, Grervinus, Sckenkius, 
and some other Neoterics that have written of poisons, speak 
of hellebore in a chief place. 'Nicholas Leonicus hath a 
itorjr of Solon, that besieging, I know not what city, steeped 
hellebore in a spring of water, which bj pipes was conveyed 
into the middle of the town, and so either poisoned, or else 
made them so feeble and weak by purging, that they were 
not able to bear arms. Notwithstanding all these cavils and 
objections, most of our late writers do much approve of it. 
' Gariopontus, lib, 1, cap, 13, Codronchus, com, de helleb., 
Fallopius, lib, de med, purg, simpl, cap, 69, et consiL 15, 
Trincavellii, Montanus, 239, Frisemelica, consil, 14, Hercules 
de Saxonia, so that it be opportunely given. Jacobus de 
Dondis, Agg. Amatus, Lucet. cent, 66, Gtxlef. Stegius, cap. 
13, Hollerius, and all our herbalists subscribe. Fernelius, 
tneth, med, lib, 5, cap, 16, "confesseth it to be a * terrible 
purge and hard to take, yet well given to strong men, and 
such as have able bodies." P. Forestus and CJapivaccius 
forbid it to be taken in substance, but allow it in decoction 
or infusion, both which ways, P. Monavius approves above' 
all others, Epist. 231, Scoltzii; Jacchinus in 9 Rhasis com- 
mends a receipt of his own preparing ; Penottus another of 
his chemically prepared, Evonimus another. Hildesheim, 
$piceL 2, de mel. hath many examples how it should be used, 
with diversity of receipts. Heumius, lib. 7, prax. med, cap, 
14," calls it an ' innocent medicine howsoever, if it be well 
prepared." The root of it is only in use, which may be kept 
many years, and by some given in substance, as by Fallopius 
and Brassivola amongst the rest, who • brags that he was the 
first that restored it again to its use, and tells a story how he 

miniboB tozicam est. i Lib. 28, c.7, 12, mmI robustis datur tamen, &c. » In- 

14. « De Tar. hUt. 3 Corpus Incol- nocena medicamentum, modo rite pare- 

ome reddit, et juTenile efficit. ♦Vet- tur. « Abrit jactantia. ego primui 

eret non sine caas^ usl sunt; Difflcilis praebere coepi, &c. 
ex Helleboro purgatio, et terroris plena, 
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cured onii MelataAta, a madman, that was thought to be pos* 
Bessed, in the Duke Ferrara's court, with one purge of black 
hellebore in substance * the receipt is there to be seen ; his 
excrements were like ink, ^he perfectly healed at once; 
Yidus Yidius, a Dutch physician, will not admit of it in sab* 
stance, to whom most subscribe, but as before in the decoc- 
tion, infusion, or which is all in all, in the extract, which he 
prefers before the rest, and calls suave medicamentumj a 
sweet medicine, an easy, that may be securely given to 
women, children, and weaklings. Baraoellus, harto geniaH^ 
terms it maximce prcBstantine medicamentttni, a medicine of 
great worth and note. Quercetan in his Spagir, Phar, and 
many others, tell wonders of the extract. Paracelsus, abote 
all the rest, is the greatest admirer of this plant ; and espec- 
ially the extract, he calls it theriacum, terrestre hahofnum^ 
another treacle, a terrestrial balm, instar omnium^ *^ all in all, 
the ' sole and last refiige to cure this malady, the gout, epi- 
lepsy, leprosy," &c. If this will not help, no physic in the 
world can but mineral, it is the upshot of all. Matthiolus 
laughs at those that except against it, and though some abhor 
it out of the authority of Mesne, and dare not adventure to 
pi^scribe it, '"yet I, (saith he) have happily used it six 
'hundred times without ofience, and communicated it to divers 
worthy physicians, who have given me great thanks for it." 
Look for receipts, dose, preparation, and other cautions con- 
cerning this simple, in him, Brassivola, Paracelsus, Godron- 
chus, and the rest. 

SuBSECT. III. — Compound Pvrgers. 

Compound medicines which purge melancholy, are either 
taken in the superior or inferior parts ; superior at mouth or 
nostrils. At the mouth swallowed or not swallowed ; If 

1 In Catart. Ex an& solft eracuatione tn- mum medicamentam, quod entera omnift 

rorcesaaTitetquietufiiiideyixit. Taleex- claudit, quiecunqiie casteris lAzativiB peUI 

emplum apu^ SckeDkium, et apud Scolt- non p<M9unt ad liunc pertinent ; si oon 

siuui, ep. 281 P. Motiarius se Btolidum huic, nuUicedunt. ^Testari possum m« 

3ura»« jactaf hoc epoto tribuH aut quatu- nexcentis hominibad Heli«>)x)nim nigruia 

or vicibufl. ^ Ur.immn refugium,«xtre- ezhibuisaef nullo pxonus iiioum]no(lo,&«> 
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swallowed liquid or solid ; liquid, as compound wine of helle- 
bore, scilla or sea-onion, senna, Vinum SctUiHcum, HeUs- 
foretftim, which ^Quercetan so much applauds ^for melan- 
choly and ma^kiess, either inwardly taken, or outwardly 
applied to the head, with little pieces of linen dipped warm 
in it" Oxymd SciUiticum, Syrupus HellehorcUus major and 
minor in Quercetan, and Sgrupvts GenisUe for hypochondria- 
cal melancholy in the same author, compound syrup of suc- 
cory, of fumitory, polypody, &c. Heumius his purging cock- 
broth. Some except against these syrups, as appears by 
* Udalrinus Leonorus his epistle to Matthiolus, as most perni- 
cious, and that out of Hippocrates, cocta maverey et meJicari^ 
non crudoy no raw things to be used in physic ; but this in 
the following epistle is exploded and soundly confuted by 
Matthiolus ; many juleps, potions, receipts, are composed of 
these, as you shall find in Hildesheim, spiceL 2, Heurniusi 
lib. 2, cap. 14, Greorge Sckenkius, ItaL mecL prax. &c 

Solid purges are confections, electuaries, pills by them-^ 
selves, or compound with others, as de lapide hzuh, Armenio, 
piL Ifuke, of fumitory^ &c. Confection of Hamcch, which 
though most approve, Solenander, <ec. 5, consiL 22, bitterly 
inveighs against, so doth Bondoletius Pharmacop. ofRcina, 
Femelius and others ; diasena, diapoly podium, diacassia, dia- 
catholicon, Wecker's electuarie de Epithymo, Ptolemy's hierol- 
ogadiura, of which divers, receipts are daily made. 

^tius, 22, 23, commends IReram Ruffi. Trincavellias 
connL 12, Uh. 4, approves of Hiera ; non^ inquit, invenio nw- 
Uui medicamerUum^ I find no better medicine, he saith. 
Heumius adds piL aggregal. pUU de Epithymo^ piL Irul 
Mesne describes in the Florentine Aniidotary, Pilula *iiw 
quibu^ esse ndoy PiluUe Cochice cum HelleborOy PiL Arabica^ 
FoBiida, de quinque generihus mirabolanorumy &c. More 
proper to melancholy, not excluding in the mean time, turbith, 

1 Pharmiicop. Optlmnm est »d manl- motum. * Flpist. Math. lib. 8. Talaf 

am et omnes melADchoUooe affectus, turn syrupi nocentiHim) et omuibua moiik 

Intra assamptam, turn extiiriMfOUA capiti extirpaodi. 
sum UntfinUB 'n eo mad«factia topide ad- 
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manna, rhubarb, agaric, elescophe, &c, which are not so 
proper to this humour. For, as Montaltus holds, cap. 30, and 
Montanus, cholera etiam purganda q\tod atr€e tit pabulum^ 
choler is to be purged because it feeds the other ; and some 
are of an opinion, as Erasistratus and Asclepiades maintained 
of old, against whom Gralen disputes, i ^ that no physic doth 
purge one humour alone, but all alike or what is next" 
Most therefore in their receipts and magistrals which are 
coined here, make a mixture of several simples and com- 
pounds to purge all humours in general as well as this. 
Some rather use potions than pills to purge this humour, 
because that as Heurnius and Crato observe, kic iuccus a 
iicco remedio cegre trahitury this juice is not so easily drawn 
by dry remedies, and as Montanus adviseth, 25 cwis. " All 
* drying medicines are to be repelled, as aloe, hiera," and all 
pills whatsoever, because the disease is dry of itself. 

I might here insert many receipts of prescribed potions, 
boles, &c The doses of these, but that they are common 
in every good physician, and that I am loath to incur the cen- 
sure of Forestus, lib, 3, cap, 6, de itrinis, '"against those 
that divulge and publish medicines in their mother-tongue/' 
and lest I should give occasion thereby to some ignorant 
reader to practise on himself, without the consent of a good 
physician. 

Such as are not swallowed, but only kept in the mouth, 
are gargarisms used commonly after a purge, when the body 
is soluble and loose. Or apophlegmatisms, masticatories, to 
be held and chewed in the mouth, which are gentle, as hys- 
sop, origan, pennyroyal, thyme, mustard ; strong, as pellitory. 
pepper, ginger, &c. 

Such as are taken into the nostrils, errhina, are liquid or 
dry, juice of pimpernel, onions, &c, castor, pepper, white 

1 PuTgantla censebant medlcamenta, queecunqae. ' Oontea eos qui Unfnii 

Don unumhuinoremattraher«,8ed quern- Tulgari et remacalSL remedia et modJca- 

ounque attigerint ill 8uam nataram con- menta pnescrihunt, et quibttSTis 

Terture. ^ Ilclig:intur omnes exsic- muDia fibciunt. 
cantcs modicinn, it aloe, hiera, pilulie 
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hellebore, &c To these you. maj add odoraments, perfumes, 
and suflTumigations, (&c 

Taken into the inferior parts are clysters strong or weak, 
suppositories of Castilian soap, honey boiled to a consistence ; 
or stronger of scammon j, hellebore, &c. 

These are all used, and prescribed to this malady upon 
«ieyeral occasions, as shall be shown in its place. 



J MEMB. IIL 

Chirurgical Remedies, 

In letting of blood three main circumstances are to be con- 
sidered, * " Who, how much, when." That is, that it be done 
to such a one as may endure it, or to whom it may belong, 
that he be of a competent age, not too young, nor too old, 
overweak, fat, or lean, sore laboured, but to such as have 
need, are full of bad blood, noxious humours, and may be 
eased by it. 

The quantity depends upon the party's habit of body, as 
he is strong or weak, full or empty, may spare more or less. 

In the morning is the fittest time ; some doubt whether it 
be best fasting, or full, whether the moon's motion or aspect 
of planets be to be observed ; some affirm, some deny, some 
grant in acute, but not in chronic diseases, whether before or 
afler physic 'Tis Heumius's aphorism, a pJdehotomid auspi' 
eandum esse curationem, nan a pharmacid, you must begin 
with bloodletting and not physic ; some except this peculiar 
malady. But what do I ? Horatius Augenius, a })hysician 
of Padua, hath lately writ 17 books of this subject, Jobertus, 
&c. 

Particular kinds of bloodletting in * use are three, first is 
that opening a vein in the arm with a sharp knife, or in the 
head, knees, or any other parts, as shall be thought fit 

1 Quia, qiumtum, qaando. * Fameliiu, lib. 2, cmip. 19 
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Cupping-glasses, with or without scarification^ ocysfiVn) 
compescuntj 8aith Femelius, tbej work presently, and are 
applied to several parts, to divert humours, aches, winds, &c 

Horseleeches are much used in melancholy, applied es- 
pecially to the haemorrhoids. Horatius Au genius, lih. 10, 
cap. 10, Platerus, de mentis alienat. cap, 3. Altomarus, 
Piso, and many others, prefer them before any evacuations 
in this kind. 

^ Cauteries^ or searing with hot irons, combustions, borings, 
iancings, which, because they are terrible, Dropax and Sinor 
pismus are invented by plasters to raise blisters, and heating 
medicines of pitch, mustard-seed, and the like. 

Issues still to be kept open, made as the former, and ap- 
plied in and to several parts, have their use here on diyers 
occasions, as shall be shown. 



SECT. V. MEMB. L 

SuBSBOT. L — Particular dure of the three several KlndM • 

of Head-Melancholy. 

The general cures thus briefly examined and discussed, it 
remains now to apply these medicines to the three particular 
species or kinds, that, according to the several parts affected, 
each man may tell in some sort how to help or ease himself. 
I will treat of head-melancholy first, in which, as in all other 
good cures, we must begin with diet, as a matter of most 
moment, able oftentimes of itself to work this effect I have 
read, saith Laurentius, cap, 8, de Melanch. that in old dis- 
eases which have gotten the upper hand or a habit, the man- 
ner of living is to more purpose, than whatsoever can be 
drawn out of the most precious boxes of the apothecaries. 
This diet, as I have said, is not only in choice of meat and 

1 RenocUeui, lib. 6, cap 21, de his, MereurialLi, lib. 8, de oomposli. mad. eap. 9$ 
Oeumiiu, lib. 1, pmx. m?d. Weckar, ke. 
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drink, but of all those other non-natural things. Let air be 
clear and moLst most part ; diet moistening, of good juice, 
easy of digestion, and not windy ; drink clear, and well 
brewed, not too strong, nor too small. ^ Make a melancholy 
man ^" as ^ Rhasis saith, '* and thou hast finished the cure.** 
Exercise not too remiss, nor too violent. Sleep a little more 
than ordinary. ^ Excrements daily to be voided by art or 
nature ; and which Femelius enjoins his patient, consiL 44^ 
above the rest, to avoid ail passions and perturbations of the 
mind. Let him not be alone or idle (in any kind of melan« 
choly), but still accompanied with such friends and familiars 
he most affects, neatly dressed, washed, and combed, accord- 
ing to his ability at least, in clean sweet linen, spruce, hand- 
some, decent, and good apparel ; for nothing sooner dejects a 
man than want, squalor, and nastiness, foul or old clothes out 
of fashion. Concerning the medicinal part, he that will satis- 
fy himself at large (in this precedent of diet) and see all at 
once, the whole cure and manner of it in every distinct 
species, let him consult with Grordonius, Valescus, with Pros- 
per Calenns, lib. de atrd bile ad Card. Ccesiuniy Laurentius, 
cap. S etdyde melon. JElian Montaltus, de mel cap. 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, Donat. ab Altomari, cap. 7, artts med. Hercules 
de Saxonia, in PcaUh. cap. 7, et Tract, efus pectdiar. de 
melan. per Bolzetani, edit Venetiis, 1620, cap. 17, 18, 19, 
Savanarola, Hub. 82, IVacL 8, cap. 1, Sckenkius, in prax. 
curat. ItaL med. Heumius, cap, 12, cfe morb* Victorius Fav- 
entinus, pract. Magn. et Empir. Hildesheim, Spicel. 2, de 
man. et meL FeL Plater, Stockems, Bruel, P. Bayerus, 
Forestus, Fuchsius, Capivaccius, Rondoletius, Jason Praten- 
sis, Salust Salvian. de re med. lib. 2, cap. 1, Jacchinus, in 
9 Rhasis, Lod. Mercatus, de Inter, morb. cur. lib. 1, cap. 17, 
Alexan. Messaria, pract. med. lib. 1, cap. 21, de mel. Piso, 
Hollerius, &a, that have culled out of those old Greeks, 
Arabians, and Latins, whatsoever is observable or fit to be 

> Gont. lib. 1, e. 9, tetioes ad ImpingoatioQem, «t cum impinguantur, remoTetor 
malum. * Benefldnm TeoMi. 
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used. Or let him read those counsels and consultations of 
Hugo Senensis, consiL 13 et 14, Renerus Solenander, consiL 
6, sec. 1, et consiL 3, sec. 3, Crato, consil. 16, lib. 1, Montanus, 
20, 22, and his following counsels, Lselius a Fonte £ugu- 
binus, comtdt. 44, 69, 77, 125, 129, 142, Femelius, consiL 
44, 45, 46, Jul. Csesar Claudinus, Mercurialis, Frambesarius, 
Sennertus, <&c. Wherein he shall find particular receipts, 
the whole method, preparatives, purgers, correctors, averters, 
cordials in great varietj and abundance ; out of which, be- 
cause every man cannot attend to read or peruse them, I will 
collect for the benefit of the reader, some few more notable 
medicines. 

SuBSECT. II. — BloodletHng. 

Phlebotomt is promiscuously used before and after 
physic, commonly before, and upon occasion is oflen re- 
iterated, if there be any need at least of it. For Gralen and 
many others, make a doubt of bleeding at all in this kind of 
head-melancholy. If the malady, saith Piso, cap, 23, and 
Altomarus, cap, 7, Fuchsius, cap. 33, * " shall proceed pri- 
marily from the misafiected brain, the patient in such case shall 
not need at all to bleed, except the blood otherwise abound, 
the veins be full, infiamed blood, and the party ready to run 
mad." In immaterial melancholy, which especially comes 
from a cold distemperature of spirits, Hercules de Saxonia, 
cap. 17, will not admit of phlebotomy; Laurentius, cap. 9, 
approves it out of the authority of the Arabians; but as 
Mesue, Rhasis, Alexander appoint, ' " especially in the head," 
to open the veins in the forehead, nose and ears is good. 
They commonly set cupping-glasses on the party's shoulders, 
having first scarified the place, they apply horseleeches on 
the head, and in all melancholy diseases, whether essential or 
accidental, they cause tlie haemorrhoids to be opened, having 
the eleventh aphorism of the sixth book of Hippocrate-s for 
tlieir ground and warrant, which saith, "That in melancholy 

I Si ex primario cerebri affectu melan- mittatnr, si muItuB in tuIs, &e^ fHutn 
eholiri eTaMrint. nanguinis detractione enim fatigatur oorpui, &e. 'Oompotit 
Doii indigent, niai ob alios causas saDgui<i )&b phlebotomla flrontis. 
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and mad men, the varicose tumour or haemorrhoids appear- 
ing doth heal the same." Valescus prescribes bloodletting 
in all three kinds, whom Salust Salvian follows. * ** If the 
blood abound, which is discerned by the fulness of the veins, 
his precedent diet, the party's laughter, age, &c., begin with 
the median or middle vein of the arm ; if the blood be ruddj 
and clear, stop it, but if black in the spring-time, or a good 
season, or thick, let it run, according to the party's strength ; 
and some eight or twelve days afler, open the head vein, and 
the veins in the forehead, or provoke it out of the nostrils, 
or cupping-glasses," &c. Trallianus allows of this, *'*If 
there have been any suppression or stopping of blood at nose, 
or haemorrhoids, or women's months, then to open a vein in 
the head or about the ankles." Yet he doth hardly approve 
of this course, if melancholy be situated in the head alone, 
or in any other dotage, • " except it pHmarily proceed from 
blood, or that the malady be increased by it ; for bloodletting 
refrigerates and dries up, except the body be very full of 
blood, and a kind of ruddiness in the face." Therefore I con- 
clude with Areteus, * " before you let blood, deliberate of it," 
and well consider all circumstances belonging to it. 

SuBSECT. III. — Preparatives and Purgers. 

After bloodletting we must proceed to other medidneB ; 
first prepare, and then purge, Augece stabulum purgare^ make 
the body clean before we hope to do any good. Walter Bruel 
would have a practitioner begin first with a clyster of his, 
which he prescribes before bloodletting ; -the common sort, 
as Mercurialis, Montaltus, cap, 30, &c., proceed from leni- 
tives to preparatives, and so to purgers. Lenitives are well 

1 Si langais abtindet, qnod flcltnr ex 8un sapprassn rant menMt, &o., talo 

Tenainm repletione, rictiVf ratione pne- mcare oportet, aat Tena ftontiii d ■antnuis 

oedente, ri<iu aegri, eetate et aliia, tuoda- peec«t oerebro. > Nisi ortnm ducat a 

tar mediana ; et «i sanfpiia apparet claros sanf^nine, ne morbus inde augeatur : 

et ruber, supprimatur: aut si yere, si phlebotomia refHgerat et exsiccat, nid 

niger aut cmssus permittatur fluere pro corpus sit ralde sanguinenm, rubicun 

▼irlbus SBgri, dein post 8 Tel 12 diom ape- dutn. * Cum sanguinem detrahert 

riatnr cepbalica partis magls aOectie, et oportet, deliberatione iiidiget. Aretens 

Tena frontis, aut sanguiff proTOcetur setis lib. 7, c. 6. 
per nares, Jcc. > Si quibus consnetw 

VOL. II. 25 
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knovin, electuanum lenttivum, dicqfhenicum, dicuxUhoHcon^ 
&C. Prepiiratives are usually syrups of borage, bugloss, ap- 
ples, fumitory, thyme and epithyme, with double as much of 
the same decoction or distilled water, or of the waters of 
bugloss, balm, hops, endive, scolopendra, fumitory, dbc^ or 
these sodden in whey, wliich must be reiterated and used for 
many days together. Purges come last, ^ which must not Im3 
used at all, if the malady may be otherwise helped," because 
they weaken nature and dry so much ; and in giving of them, 
^ '* we must begin with the gentlest first." Some forbid all 
hot medicines, as Alexander, and Salvianus, &c iVe in- 
sani<»rs inde Jianty hot medicines increase the disease *" by 
drying toi> much." Purge downward rather than upward, 
use potions rather than pilb, and when you begin physic, 
jHjrsevore and continue in a course; for as one observes, 

* movere et non educere in omnibus malum est ; to stir up the 
humour (as one purge commonly doth) and not to prosecute, 
dotli more harm than good. They must continue in a course 
of physic, yet not so that they tire and oppress nature, danda 
quies ncUuntj they must now and then remit, and let nature 
have some rest. The most gentle purges to begin with, are 

* sonna, cassia, epithyme, myrobalans, catholioon ; if these 
prevail not, we may proceed to stronger, as the confection of 
Hamech, pil. Indie, fumitoriie, de assaieret, of lapis Armenius 
and lazuli, diiisena. Or if pills be too dry ; * some prescribe 
both hellebores in the last place, amongst the rest Areteus, 
•*' because this disease will resist a gentle medicine.** Lau- 
rentius mul llen^ules de Saxoniil would have antimony tried 
last, '* if the ' pjirty be strong, and it warily given." • Trin- 
eavellius prefei*s hierologodium, to whom Francis Alexander 
in his Apol. rad. 5, subscribes, a very good medicine they 
account it. But Crato in a counsel of his, for the Duke of 
Bavaria's cliancellor, wliolly rejects it. 

1 A lenloribuM au9picandura. (Vnles- ^ Rhaxis, nrpe Talent ex helleboro. 

ran, PiM. Bruel) rariusique m^u*»inpn- <^ Lib. 7. Exii^uUi meUicAmentb morfout 

tiff purKatitibuji uten«luin. ni xic opuM. non ob.<tvquitur. * Modo caate dsior 

> Quia ct>rpu0 exircant. inorbum aup^nt. et robutitu. & Cootdl. 10, 1. 1 
« GulaueciiM, Tract. 15, c. 6- * Piso. 
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I find a vast chaos of medicines, a confusion of receipts 
and magistrals, amongst writers, appropriated to this disease 
some of the ehiefest I will rehearse. ^ To be sea-sick first, 
is very good at seasonable times. Helleborismus Matthioli, 
with which he vaunts and boasts he did so many several 
cures, ■ " I never gave it (saith he), but after once or twice, 
by the help of God, they were happily cured/' The manner 
of making it he sets down at large in his third book of Epist 
to Greorge Hankshius, a physician. Walter Bruel and Heur- 
nius, make mention of it with great approbation ; so doth 
Sckenkius in his memorable cures, and experimental medi- 
cines, cen, 6, obser, 37. That famous Helleborism of Mon- 
tanus, which he so often repeats in his consultations and 
counsels, as 28 pro melan, $acerdotey et consiL 148,/>ro Aypo- 
chondriacOj and cracks, ' *^ to be a most sovereign remedy for 
all melancholy persons, which he hath often given without 
offence, and found by long experience and observations to be 
such.** 

Quercetan prefers a syrup of hellebore in his Sp€Lgirica 
Pharmac. and Hellebore's extract, cap. 5, of his invention 
likewise ('^a most safe medicine ^and not unfit to be given 
children '*) before all remedies whatsoever. 

Paracelsus, in his book of black hellebore, admits this 
medicine, but as it is prepared by him. * ** It is most certain 
(saith he) that the virtue of this herb is great, and admirable 
in effect, and little differing from balm itself; and he that 
knows well how to make use of it, hath more art than fdl their 
books contain, or all the doctors in Grermany can show." 

^lianus Montaltus, in his exquisite work de morb. capitis, 

1 Plln. 1. 81, e. 6. Navlgationei ob lere. Idon resimnrione wi Aubertam, 

nnnltiODem proflunt plurimin morbis Teratrum nigrum, alias timidum et pe- 

eapitis, et omnibus ob quos helleborum riculosum Tint spiritu etiam et oleo coni> 

blbirur. Idem Dioeoorldefl. lib. 5. cap. 18. modum sic usui redditur. ut etiam pue> 

ATicennaterUaimprimifl. SNiinqoam ris tuto adniiniatrari poMit. * Certom 

dedimuR.quiu ex nnft aut alterlasMump- est hujus herbee virtu tem maximam et 

tione, Deo jurante, fUerint ad salutem mirabilem esse, parumque distare a bal- 

restituti. » IJb. 2. Inter roinposita samo. Et qui ndrit eo recte ntl, plui 

pnrgantia nielanchoHam. * Lon)(o ex- habetartis quam tota scribentinm oohon, 

perimento a pe oh<<«rTatum ease, melan- aut omnee doctores in Oemianii. 
sboUooM sine oflenA.1 egrefd^ curandos Ta- 
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cap. 31, de atsL sets a special receipt of his oiniy whidi in hiB 

practice ^ ^ he fortunately u^ed ; because it is but short I will 

set it down." 

**■ ft Srmpi de pomit 3g. wqum bang. SUg. 
EUeboci nigri per noctem infiua ia ligatorft 
6 rel 8 gr. man^ &cti ooUatuii exhibe.** 

Other receipts of the same to this purpose joa shall find in 
him. Yalescus admires puhris HaH, and Jasoo Pratoisis 
after him ; the oonfectioD of which our new London Pharma- 
copoeia hath lately revived. '^ Put case (saith he), all other 
medicines £eu1, by the help of Giod this akme shall do it, and 
'tis a crowned medicine which must be kept in secret.'' 

" ft Epithjini semimc. lapidis laxnli, mgarici aoa 3 y. 
Scammonii, 3j. Canophiiloruin nomteo SO: palTeriflentar 
Omnia, et ipsius pulTerb scnip. 4, «ingnli« teptimanis awnmat ** 

To these I may add Amoldi vinum Bm^os9atwnj or borage 
wine before mentiooed, which *Mizaldus calls rinum mirabiUj 
a wonderful wine, and Stockerus vouches to repeat verbatim 
amongst other receipts. Rubeus his ^compound wa&ter out 
of Savctnarola ; Pinetus his balm ; Cardan*s Ptdvis JfycH 
dnthi, with which, in his book de cutis admirandit^ he boasts 
that be had cured many melancholy persons in eight days, 
which ^Sckenkius puts amongst his observable medicines; 
Altomarus his syrup, with which * be calls God so solemnly 
to witness, he hath in his kind done many excellent cures, 
and Which Sckenkius, cent, 7, observ. 80, mentioneth, Daniel 
Sennertus, lib. Impart. 2, cap. 12, so much commends; Ru- 
landus*s admirable water for melancholy, which, cenL 2, cap. 
96, he names Sptritum vita aureum^ Panaceam^ what not, 
and his absolute medicine of fifty eggty curaL Empir. cent. 1, 
cur. 5, to be taken three in a morning, with a powder of his. 



1 Quo felidter araa som. t Qqo TanaroUe. t Sckenkins, obnrr 81. 

porito qood aliae DMdiciiue non Tftleaot, • Dooatos ab Altoamri, oip. 7. Tetter 

bta taoc Dei miaericorOil vmlebit. et Mt Deom. me molfeM melaacholicos ha- 

medicine eorooaUquje McreticAiiiie tone- Jos eoliun trrupi ana curaiM, flhktti prioa 

ator. s Lib. de artif. oMd. « S«<>t. 8. poigatioae'. 
Optimum remedium aqua compocitA Sa* 
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^ Faventinus, prac, Empir, doubles this namber of eggs, and 
will have one hundred and one to be taken by thi*ee and three 
in like sort, which Sallust Salvian approves, de re med. Uh, 2, 
e. 1, with some of the same powder, till all be spent, a most 
excellent remedj for all melancholy and mad men. 

*^ & Epithymi, thymi, ana draohmas dnaa, saoohari aibi nnoiam nnam, 
croci grana tria, 
Cinnaxnomi drachmam nnam; misoe, flat palvis.*' 

All these yet are nothing to those ' chemical preparatives of 
Aqua Chcdtdania, quintessence of hellebore, salts, extractSy 
distillations, oils, Aurum potabile, &c Dr. Anthony, in his 
book de auro potab. edit. 1600, is all and all for it. ' ^ And 
though all the schools of Galenists, with a wicked and un- 
thankful pride and scorn, detest it in their practice, yet in 
more grievous diseases, when their vegetals will do no good, 
they are compelled to seek the help of minerals, though they 
use them rashly, nnprofitably, slackly, and to no purpose.** 
Rhenanus, a Dutch chemist, in his book de Sale e puteo emer* 
gente, takes upon him to apologize for Anthony, and sets light 
by all that speak against him. But what do I meddle with . 
this great controversy, which is the subject of many volumes ? 
Let Paracelsus, Quercetan, CroUius, and the brethren of the 
rosy cross, defend themselves as they may. Crato, Erastus, 
and the Glalenists oppugn. Paracelsus, he brags on the 
other side, he did more famous cures by this means, than all 
the Gralenists in Europe, and calls himself a monarch ; Gralen, 
Hippocrates, infants, illiterate, &c As Thessalus of old 
railed against those ancient Asclepiadean writers, ^ ^ he con- 
demns others, insults, triumphs, overcomes all antiqufty (saith 

1 Oflntmn ova et mmm, quoUbet mane detesfeantor; temen in graTOiiboa morbiiu 

fomant orm sorbQia, cum tiequenti pul- omni Tegetabiliom derelieto subsidio, aa 

▼«!• fuprm omm upenft, et eontineant mineralla oonftigltint, Uoet ea temern, i^* 

qaousqae aMumpflerint centum et unum, narller. et InutiUter usurpent. Ad flnem 

maniacis et melancholicis utilifflimum libri. ^ Veteres maledictii< ince«sit,Tlneik, 

remedium. * Quereetan. cap. 4. Phar. et contra omnem antlquitatem coronatnr, 

Oswaldns CtoIUub. * Cap. 1. Uoet ipwque a se victor declarator. Qal. lib. 

tota Galenistarum schola, mineralla non 1, meth. e. 2. 
fine impto et ingrato fii»ta a suflL practici 
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Gkltn as if he spake to him), declares himself a conqueror, 
and crowns his own doings.** ^ One drop of their chemical 
preparatives shall do more good than all their fulsome po- 
tions. Erastus, and the rest of the Gralenists, vilify them on 
the other side, as heretics in physic ; ' " Paracelsus did that 
in physic, which Luther in divinity.** • " A drunken rogue 
he was, a base fellow, a magician, he had the devil for his 
master, devils his familiar companions, and what he did, was 
done by the help of the deviL" Thus they contend and nul, 
and every mart write books pro and con^ et adkuc $tsb judic^ 
U* est ; let them agree as they will, I proceed. 

SuBSECT. rV. — Averten. 

Ayebters and purgers must go together, as tending all to 
the same purpose, to divert this rebellious humour, and turn 
it another way. In this range, clysters and suppositories 
challenge a chief place, to draw this humour from the brain 
and heart, to the more ignoble parts. Some would have 
them still used a few days between, and those to be made 
with the boiled seeds of anise, fennel, and bastard saffron, 
hops, thyme, epithyme, mallows, fumitory, bugloss, polypody, 
senna, diasene, hamecb, cassia, diacatholicon, hierologodium, 
oil of violets, sweet almonds, &c For without question, a 
clyster opportunely used, cannot choose in this, as most other 
maladies, but to do very much good ; Ch/steres ntUriunty 
sometimes clysters nourish, as they may be prepared, as I 
was informed not long since by a learned lecture of our nat- 
ural philosophy * reader, which he handled by way of dis- 
course, out of some other noted physicians. Such things as 
provoke urine most commend, but not sweat. Trincavelliutf, 
consiL 16, cap, 1, in head-melancholy forbids it P. Bayerus 
and others a|)prove frictions of the outward parts, and to 
bathe them with warm water. Instead of ordinary frictions, 

1 Godronohus, de sale absynthU. eratos. dcmonem pneoeptorem haboii. 

* Idem Paracelflus in inedicioft, quod dsmones fiuailiares, &o < Alastor D 

Lutheran in theolQgia. s Disput. in Lapworth. 
euudein, pnrte 1. Magufl ebriufi, illit- 
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Cardan prescribes rubbing with nettles till thej blister the 
Bkin, which likewise i Basardus Visontinus so much mag- 
nifies. 

Sneezing, masticatories, and nasals are generally received. 
Montaltus, c. 34, Hildesheim, tptcel S^foL 136 and 238, give 
several receipts of all three. Hercules de Saxonia relates 
of an empiric in Venice ' ^ that had a strong water to purge 
by the mouth and nostrils, which he still used in head-melan- 
cholj, and- would sell for no gold." 

To open months and haemorrhoids is very good physic, 
' ^ if they have been formerly stopped." Faventinus would 
have them opened with horseleeches, so would HercuL de 
Sax. ; Julius Alexandrinus, contiL 185, Scoltzii thinks aloes 
fitter ; ^ most approve horseleeches in this case, to be applied 
to the forehead, * nostrils, and other places. 

Montaltus, c(xp. 29, out of Alexander and others, prescribes 
* ^ cupping-glasses, and issues in the left thigh." Areteus, 
Uh, 7, cap, 5, ^ Paulus Regolinus, Sylvius will have them 
without scarification, <* applied to the shoulders and back, 
thighs and feet ; " ' Montaltus, cap. 34, '^ bids open an issue 
in the arm, or hinder part of the head." * Piso enjoins 
ligatures, frictions, suppositories, and cupping-glasses, still 
without scarification, and the rest. 

Cauteries and hot irons are to be used ^^ ^ in the suture of 
the crown, and the seared or ulcerated place . suffered to run 
a good while. Tis not amiss to bore the skull with an instru- 
ment, to let out the fuliginous vapours." Sallust Salvianus, 
de re medic, lib. 2, cap. 1, ^'^ because this humour hardly 
yields to other physic, would have the leg cauterized, or the 

1 Ant. Philos. eap. de melan ftiotio rer- cuearbltnllH stocfe ham«rte ae dono afflz- 

tice, &c. s Aqua fortissiina purgaiu is, circa pedes et emra. * FoataneUam 

oe, nares, qoam noa Tult auro Tendere. aperi Juxta ocdpitium, aat braohlam. 

* Mercariali9f consil. 6 et 90, hamorroi- * B&lani, Ugatorae, fricUonee, &e. v> c^i- 

dam et mennam proTocatIo Jurat, modo terium flat sutura coronalif diu fluere 

ex eorum suppreftsione ortum habuerit. permittantur loca ulcerosa. Trepano 

*lAurentiaJi, Bruel, &o. & P. Bayerus, etiam cranii denftita« imminul potexit, 

1. 2, cap. 18, naribufl, &o. * Cucurbit- ut raporibus ftiUginosis exitus pateat. 

ulflB siccee, et fontanellse crura sinlstro. ii Quonlam difllnulter cedit aliia medlea- 

^ ffiidedheim, spicel. 2. Vapores a cere- mentis, ideo flat in Tertioe cauteriom. 

bro txahendi sunt Mctionibus unirersi, aut crore sinlstio iuflra genu. 
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left leg, below the knee, ^ and the head bored in two or three 
places," for that it much avails to the exhalation of the va- 
pours ; ' '^ I saw (saith he) a melancholy man at Rome, that 
by no remedies could be healed, but when by chance he was 
wounded in the head, and the t^kull broken, he was excel- 
lently cured." Another, to the admiration of the beboldersy 
' ^ breaking his head with a fall from on high* was instantly 
recovered of his dotage.'' Gk>rdonius, cap. 13, parL 2, would 
have these cauteries tried last, when no other physic will 
serve. * ^ The head to be shaved and bored to let out fumes, 
which without doubt will do much good. I saw a melan- 
choly man wounded in the head with a sword, his brainpan 
broken ; so long as the wound was open he was well, but 
when his wound was healed, his dotage returned again." 
But Alexander Messaria, a professor in Padua, Ub. 1, pracL 
med. cap. 21, de melanchoL will allow no cauteries at all, 'tis 
too stiff a humour and too thick as he holds, to be so 
evaporated. 

Guianerius, c. 8, TVact. 15, cured a nobleman in Savoy, by 
boring alone, '"leaving the hole open a month together,*' 
by means of which, after tw^o years* melancholy and mad- 
ness, he was delivered. All approve of this remedy in the 
suture of the crown ; but Arculanus would have the cautery 
to be made with gold. In many other parts, these cauteries 
are prescribed for melancholy men, as in the thighs, (Mer» 
curtails, consil. 86,) arms, legs. Idem, cormL 6 and 19 and 
25, Montanus, 86, Rodericus k Fonsefea, torn. 2, conniU. 84, 
pi'o hypochond. coxa dextrd, &c., but most in the head, " if 
other physic will do no good." 

1 Plant duo aut tria eanteria, cam omis et flat oauterimn in oapite ; procul dabio 

perforatione. < Vidi Romaa melanchol- istaftciant ad ftaunorum exhalationem; 

iram qnl, iidhibitis multis remediis, sa- ridi melanchoUoum a fortunft gladlo ml- 

nari non poterat. sed cum cranium gla- neratum, et cranium fractum, qoamdia 

dio flractum eswit, optime sanatus est. Yulnuflapertnm,euratn8optime; at cum 

> Et alterum Tidl melanchoUcum, qui ex Tulnua sanatum, reveraa est mani& 

alto oadens non sine astantium admlra- & Usque ad duram matrem trepanaii feol. 

tioDf , liberatus est ^ Radatur caput et per mensem aperte stettt. 
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SuBSECT. V. — Akeraiives and Cordials^ carrohoraHng^ r«- 
salving the Relics^ and mending the Temperament. 

Because this humour is so malign of itself, and so hard 
to be removed, the relics are to be cleansed, by alteratives, 
cordials, and such means ; the temper is to be altered and 
amended, with such things as fortify and strengthen the heart 
and brain, ^^^ which are commonly both affected in this 
malady, and do mutually misaffect one another ; which are 
still to be given every other day, or some few days inserted 
afler a purge, or like physic, as occasion serves, and are of 
such force, that many times they help alone, and as 'Ar- 
noldus holds in his Aphorisms, are to be ^ preferred before 
all other medicines, in what kind soever." 

Amoi^gst this number of cordials and alteratives, I do not 
find a more present remedy, than a cup of wine or strong 
drink, if it be soberly and opportunely used. It makes a 
man bold, hardy, courageous, • ** whetteth the wit," if moder- 
ately taken,, (and as Plutarch ^saith, Symip. 7, qu<B$t, 12,) 
*^it makes those which are otherwise dull, to exhale and 
evaporate like frankincense, or quicken, (Xenophon adds,) 
*a8 oil doth fire." *'* A famous cordial," Matthiolus in Dios- 
coridem calls it, " an excellent nutriment to refresh the body, 
it makes a good colour, a flourishing age, helps concoction, 
fortifies the stomach, takes away obstructions, provokes urine, 
drives out excrements, procures sleep, clears the blood, ex- 
pels wind and cold poisons, attenuates, concocts, dissipates all 
thick vapours, and fuliginous humours." And that which is 
all in all to my purpose, it takes away fear and sorrow. 
^ Guroi edaces dissipcU Eviw, ^ It glads the heart of man," 

> Cordii ratio Mmper habenda qnod natriendo corporl aUmentum opHmmii, 

cerabro coinpatitnr. et nem Inytcem ofllcl- sBtatem floridam (keit. calorem innatum 

ant. > Aphor. 88. Medicina Theria- fbret, eoncoetionem JaYat^ stomachain 

calls pne cipteria eligenda. * Oaleti. de roborat, excrementis Tlam parat, urinam 

tmnp. lib. flkc. 8, moderate vinam samp- movet, somnam eoncilfakt, renena, M^ 

turn aouU InGreniutn. * Tardos aliter don fiatUH dL«(8fpat, crauoR hnmoren afr- 

et trlntefl thuria in modum exhalare fiirit. tenuat, ooquit, dincutit, &e. "* Hor. 

* Hllaritatem ut oleum flaromain exritat. lib. 2, od. 11. " Bacchus diMipates oor. 

' Viribuii rptinendlt cardiacum eximium, roding 
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P^aL ci%'. 15, kiUxrUatU dulee seminarium, Helena's bowl, 
the sole nectar of the gods, or that troe nepenthes in ^ Ho- 
mer, which puts away care and grief, as Oribasius, 5 OoBecL 
cap. 7« and some otliers will, was nought else bat a cup of 
good wine* "^ It makes the mind of the king and of the father- 
less^ both one, of the bond and free man, poor and rich ; it 
tunieth all his thoughts to joy and mirth, makes him remem- 
ber no sorrow or debt, bat enricheth his heart, and makes 
him speak by talents," Esdras iiL 19, 20, 21. It gives life 
itself, spirits, wit, &c For which cause the ancients called 
Bacchus, Liber pater a iiberemdoy and * sacrificed to Bacchus 
and Pallas still upon an altar. * ** Wine measurably drunk, 
and in time, brings gladness and cheerfulness of mind, it 
cheereth God and men," Judges ix. 13, ItBtUim Bacchus 
dator^ it makes an old wife dance, and such as are ih misery 
to forget evil, and be * merry. 

** Bttcchos et Afflktis requiem mortalibns afiert, 
Cnira lic«t daro compede rincta fbrent.** 

** Wine makes a troubled soul to rest, 
ThoQ^ feet with fetters be oppcest.** 

Demetrius in Plutarch, when he fell into Seleocus's hands, 
and was prisoner in Syria, * ** spent his time with dice and 
drink that he might so ease his discontented mind, and avoid 
those continual cogitations of his present condition wherewith 
he was tormented.** Therefore Solomon, Prov. xxxL 6, bids 
*'wine be given to him that is ready to * perish, and to 
hira tliat luith grief of heart, let him drink that he forget his 
jx>verty, and remember his misery no more." SoUcitU am- 
iiii> OHHS ejcimit it easeth a burdened soul, nothing speedier, 
nothing better ; which the prophet Zachariah perceived, when 
ho s*\id, ^ tliat in the time of Messias, they of Ephraim 
should l)e glad, and their heart should rejoice as through 
wine." All which makes me very well approve of that 

1 Odrw. A. t p&axanfctf . s STT»rlil««, rK. ei conditSoiiit pnraratia cesitaUows 

ixxl. 28. ^Lrfcituret priori OktonUisirpe quibiu arftAhatar mbriiu riteret. cSe 

nmti caluifiw Tirttv, & In pocuta ei did the AUteniaotoTotd m SoMm ivlataSt 

tiMun w pnpripiteTit. rt iu finv tempoj and fo do Uie 0«imazis •( tbim dar. 
tradoiit^ at cgrara cnpula UMnteaa teva- 



y 
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pretty description of a feast in ^ Bartholomeus Anglicus, 
when grace was said, their hands washed, and the guests 
sufficiently exhilarated, with good discourse, sweet music, 
dainty fare, exhilaratianis gratid, poctda tterum atque iterum 
offerurUury as a corollary to conclude the feast, and continue 
their mirth, a grace cup came in to cheer their hearts, and 
they drank healths to one another again and again. Which 
as I. Fredericus Matenesius, OriU Christ, lib. 2, cap, 5, 6, & 
7, was an old custom in all ages in every commonwealth, so 
as they be not enforced, bibere per violeniiamj but as in that 
royal feast of 'Ahasuerus, which lasted one hundred and 
eighty days, '^ without compulsion they drank by order in 
golden vessels," when and what they would themselves. 
This of drink is a most easy and parable remedy, a common, 
a cheap, still ready against fear, sorrow, and such trouble- 
some thoughts, that molest the mind ; as brimstone with fire, 
the spirits on a sudden are enlightened by it. ^ No better 
physic " (saith ' Rhasis) '* for a melancholy man ; and he 
that can keep company, and carouse, needs no other medi- 
cines," 'tis enough. His countryman Avicenna, 31, doct 2, 
cap. 8, proceeds farther yet, and will have him that is 
troubled in mind, or melancholy, not to drink only, but now 
and then to be drunk ; exceUent good physic it is for this and 
many other diseases. Magninus, Heg. san. part. 3, e. 81 , 
will have them to be so once a month at least, and gives his 
reasons for it, * " because it scours the body by vomit, urunj, 
sweat, of all manner of superfluities, and keeps it clean.** 
Of the same mind is Seneca the Philosopher, in his book de 
tranquiL lib. 1, /*• 15, nonnunqtiam ut in aUis morbis ad 
ebrietatem usque veniendum; Ouras deprimit, tristitics mede' 
tur, it is good sometimes to be drunk, it helps sorrow, de- 
presseth cares, and so concludes this tract with a cup of wine : 

1 Lib. 6, cap. 28 et 24, de reram pro- alia mediclna. qnod eo sunt omnia ad 

prletat. > Esther i. B. 'Tract. 1, nuamneceiWirlahvJiupaasioniB <Tam 

eont. 1 1 Non oestrufl laadabilior eo, quod sequatur inde nadoTf Tomitio, art- 

vel can mellor; qui melancholicus, nta- na, a quibua saperfluitates a oorpore re 

tar societate hoininum et biberia; et qui moyentur et remaoet oorpoa mnndum. 
potest sustinere aiiam Tinl, non indiget 
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Sereme dtaruaimmj qtut ad 
vertimenL Bat these are epiciiral tenecs, tcnHmg to loose* 
ness of life, luxurj aod atheiHn. maiintamrid alone bj sooie 
heathens, dissdute Arabians^ profiue Q ms ti aa a^ and an 
exploded bj Babbi HoGes, iracL ^ Gufid. PfaMxntM,liiu 1, 
cap. 8y Yakdcusy de Taramia, and waA mecannekj Tentflated 
b^ Ja SjlTaticQS, a late writer and phjEician of MOan, tmed, 
eonL ojqK 14^ where joa shall find this tenet eopioosty 
coofiited. 

Howx)eTer joa saj, if this be true, that wine and atroi^ 
drink haTe soch virtoe to expel fear and sorrow, and to ex- 
hilarate the mind, ever hereafter let*s drink and be mfesrrj. 



1 ** Pronie reeoDditom, Ljde »trRmm, cJKabiiffl, 
Capaciores, pner, hoe alEer ScrpbcM, 
Et Chia Tin mot LttbU.'* 

** Come, hutr LrcU, fiU *s a cvp of sack. 

And, sirrmh drawer, bigfrer pou we lack« 
And Scio wines that hare to good a smack.** 

I saj with him in 'A. Gellius, ^ let's maintain the vigour 

of oar souls with a moderate cup of wine,** ^NatU in usum 

UeiUi4B Mcyphit^ ^ and drink to refresh our mind ; if there be 

anj cold hoitow in it, or torpid bashfulness, let's wash it all 

awaj.** Nunc vino peSiie euros; so saith *Horaoe« so 

saith Anacreon, 

MuHnnrra ydp fie Kua&ai 
TIM Kpeia<Jov 9 dd v a v r a, 

I/et's drive down care with a cap of wine ; and so saj I 
too (though / drink none mjself ), for all this maj be done, 
so that it be modestly, soberij, opportunely used ; so that 
** they be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess," which our 
* Apostle forewarns; for as Chrysostom well comments on 
that place, ad hxtitiam datum est vinum, n(m ad ehrietatem^ 
'tis for mirth wine, but not for madness ; and will you know 

Hot. * lib. 15. 2 noct. Att. Ti- pentis T«rMrandl» foerit. dflaamitR. 

forem aniini moderato tIoI xuu tocMnnr, * Hor. 1. 1. Od. 27. * Od. 7. lib. 1. 26. 

•C CAJc&rto Rlmal refotoqne animo si Nam prawtafc ebriom me qaam mortnnm 

tnid ioeovel rrif(ifi« tritUtiA, vel tor- jaeers. «BplMS.T.18,Mr. 19,fBesp.S 
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where, when, and how that is to be understood ? V%9 discere 
vbi bonum sit mnum f Atidi quid dCccU ScripturOj hear the 
Scriptures, ^' Give wine to them that are in sorrow," or as 
Paul bid Timothy drink wine for his stofmach's sake, for con- 
coction, health, or some such honest occasion. Otherwise, as 
^Plinj tells us ; if singular moderation be not had, ' " nothing 
so pernicious, 'tis mere vinegar, hlandus d^emoriy poison itself." 
But hear a more fearful doom, Habac ii. 15 <& 16. ^ Woe 
be to him that makes his neighbour drunk, shameful spewing 
shall be upon his glorj.** Let not good fellows triumph there- 
fore (saith Matthiolus), that I have so much commended 
wine ; if it be immoderately taken, *' instead of making glad, 
it confounds both body and soul^ it makes a giddy head, a 
sorrowful heart."* And 'twas well said of the poet of old, 
^ Wine causeth mirth and grief," * nothing so good for some, 
so bad for others, especially as ^one observes, qui a causd 
eaUdd male habentj that are hot or inflamed. And so of 
spices, they alone, as I have showed, cause head-melancholy 
themselves, they must not use wine as an * ordinary drink, or 
in their diet. But to determine with Laurentius, c. 8, de 
melan, wine is bad for madmen, and such as are troubled 
with heat in their inner parts or brains ; but to melancholy 
which is cold (as most is), wine, soberly used, may be very 
good. 

I may say the same of the decoction of China roots, sas- 
safras, sarsaparilla, guaiacum ; China, saith Manardus, makes 
a good colour in the face, takes away melancholy, and all in- 
firmities proceeding from cold, even so sarsaparilla provokes 
sweat mightily, guaiacum dries, Claudinus, c<msidl. 89 <& 46. 
Montanus, Capivaccius, considt. 188, Scoltzii^ make frequent 
and good use of guaiacum and China, * '^ so that the Uver be 
not incensed," good for such as are cold, as most melancholy* 
men are, but by no means to be mentioned in hot. 

1 lib. 14, 6. Nihil pemldofliiia Tiiibas, peasimiim ferinft mel&ncholift. * Fer- 
al modoB abslc, Teneuum. * Tbeocrl- nelias, eonsil. 44 et 46, vinum p^thibel 
toB, Idyl. 18, Tino dari InUtiAm et dolo- aaridaQm, et aromaU. • Modo Jeouff 
rem. * Renodeas. * Merourialls, non inoendatur. 
sonRil. 25 Vinum Mgidis optimum, et 
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The Turks have a drink called ooflTee (for thej use no 
wine), so named of a herry as black as soot, and as bitter 
(like that black drink which was in use amongst the Lace- 
daemonians, and perhaps the same), which thej sip still d, 
and sup as warm as thej can suffer ; thej spend much time 
in those coffee-houses, which are somewhat like our ale-houses 
or taverns, and there thej sit chatting and drinking to drive 
away the time, and to be merry together, because they find 
by experience that kind of drink, so used, helpeth digesticm, 
and procured alacrity. Some of them take opium to this 
purpose. 

Borage, balm, saffron, gold, I have spoken of; Montaltus, 
c. 23, commends scorzonera roots condite. Grardas ab Horto, 
plant, hist. Ub. 2, cap. 25, makes mention of an herb called 
datura, * " which, if it be eaten, for twenty-four boors follow- 
ing takes away all sense of grief, makes them incline to 
laughter and mirth ; ** and another called bauge, like in effect 
to opium, '^ which puts them for a time into a kind of ecstasy," 
and makes them gently to laugh. One of the Roman em- 
perors had a seed, which he did ordinarily eat to exhilarate 
himself. ' Christophorus Ayrerus prefers bezoar stone, and 
the confection of alkermes, before other cordials, and amber 
in some cases. • " Alkermes comforts the inner parts ; " and 
bezoar stone hath an especial virtue against all melancholy 
affections, * " it refresheth the heart, and corroborates the 
whole body." *Amber provokes urine, helps the body, 
breaks wind, &c. After a purge, three or four grains of 
bezoar stone, and three grains of ambergris, drunk or taken 
in borage or bugloss water, in which gold hot hath been 
quenched, will do much good, and the purge will diminish 
less (the heart so refreshed) of the strength and substance 
of the body. 



1 Per 24 horM wnBum dolorls omnem Ipdns uru omiiM cordis et eotporU flrss 

tollit, et ridere ftcit. * HildeHheim, spi- minim In modum reflei. ^Bucdnam 

oel. 2. 3 Alkermes omnia Titalla rificeni yero albissimum eonfortat Tentriculnm, 

mire confortat. < Contra omnes mel- flatam discutit, urinam moT«t. &e. 
annlioUcos affectus confert, ao certum ent 
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&. Confect. Alkermes 3£. lap. Bezoar. 9(]. 
Succini albi subtiliss. palverisat. gjj. cum 
Synip. de cort. citri; fiat electuariam. 

To bezoar stone most subscribe, Manardus, and ^manj 
others ; '^ it takes away sadness, and makes him merry that 
useth it; I have seen some that have been much diseased 
with faintness, swooning, and melancholy, that taking the 
weight of three grains of this stone, in the water of oxtongue, 
have been cured." Garcias ab Horto brags how many des- 
perate cures he hath done upon melancholy men by this 
alone, when all physicians had forsaken them. But alkermes 
many except against ; in some cases it may help, if it be 
good and of the best, such as that of Montpelier in France, 
which 'lodocus Sincerus, Itinercario GaUitE^ so much magni- 
fies, and would have no traveller omit to see it made. But 
it is not so general a medicine as the other. Femelius, 
consil 49, suspects alkermes by reason of its heat, ' ^ nothing 
(saith he), sooner exasperates this disease, than the use of 
hot working meats and medicines, and would have them for 
that cause warily taken." I conclude, therefore, of this and 
all other medicines, as Thucydides of the plague at Athens, 
no remedy could be prescribed for it. Nam quod urn projuitj 
hoc aUis erat exitio : there is no catholic medicine to be had ; 
that which helps one is pernicious to another. 

Diamargaritum frigidum^ diamhra, diaboraginatumj elee- 
tuarium Icetijicans Galeni el Hhasts, de gemmisj dianthos^ 
diamoschum dulce et amarum^ electuarium conciliatorii^ 
tyrup, Oidaniarumy de pomis, conserves of roses, violets, 
fumitory, enula campana, satyrion, lemons, orange pills con- 
dite, &c., have their good U8e. 

^ ** R. Diamoschi dalcis et amari, ana 3 ij. 

Diabaglossati, Diaboraginati, sacchari violacei, 
ana 3 j. misce cum syrupo de pomis/* 

« Oardu ab Horto. Aromatum, lib. 1, 1^7. Monspelii electuarimn fit predo- 

eap. 15, adrewus omnen morbos tnelAn- cliwlmnm Alohenn. &r. • Nihil mor- 

chollco« conducit, et Venonum. Ejfo bum hunc HKfae exasperat, ao allmento- 

(Inqult)utor In morbid melanchoHch.&c, rum vel calidiorum usus. Alchermea 

ot deploratos hnjos osu ad pristlnam ideo guvpectufl, et quod aemel moiM*am, 

sanltatem restitiii. See more m Bauhi- eante adhibeoda oaUda madleameoto. 

nas*s book de Up. Beioar, c. 46. • Bdit. « Bekenkiof, 1. 1, Obeerrai. de Hank, ad 
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Every physician is full of such receipts ; one only I will add 
for the rareness of it, which I find recorded by many learned 
authors, as an approved medicine against dotage, head-melan- 
choly, «ind such diseases of the brain. Take a ^ ram's head 
that never meddled with an ewe, cut ofi* at a blow, and the 
horns only take away, boil it well, skin and wool together ; 
after it is well sod, take out the brains, and put these spices 
to it, cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg, mace, cloves, ixna i £, mingle 
the powder of these spices with it, and heat them in a platter 
upon a chafingdish of coals together, stirring them well, that 
they do not burn ; take heed it be not overmuch dried, or 
drier than a calf's brains ready to be eaten. Keep it so pre* 
pared, and for three days give it the patient fasting, so that 
he fast two hours afler it. It may be eaten with bread, in an 
egg or broth, or any way, so it be taken. For fourteen days 
let him use this diet, drink no wine, &c Gesner, kisL antmoL 
lib. 1, pag, 917, Caricterius, prctct. 13, in Iftch. de metri. 
pag. 129, IcUro : Witenberg. ediL ISibing, pag. 62, mention 
this medicine, though with some variation ; he that list may 
try it, * and many such. 

Odoraments to smell to, of rose-water, violet flowers, balm, 
ix>se-cakes, vinegar, &c., do much recreate the brains and 
spirits, according to Solomon. Prov. xxvii. 9. " They rejoice 
the heart," and, as some say, nourish ; *tis a question commonly 
controverted in our schools, an odores ntUriant; let Fidnus, 
lib. 2, cap, 18, decide it ; ^many arguments he brings to prove 
it ; as of Democritus, that lived by the smell of bread alone, 
applied to his nostrils, for some few days, when for old age he 
could eat no meat. Ferrerius, Ub. 2, meth. speaks of an excel- 
lent confection of his making, of wine, saffron, &c., which he 
prescribed to dull, weak, feeble, and dying men to smell to, 
and by it to have done very much good, aque ferh profuisse 



DMiitift Rlienationeiii, et deaipientiMn Titio addenn aromata, &c. * CinU tectudtnia 

c«*rebri obortatn, in manuncripto codico UAtus, et vino potua melaDcholIam cu* 

Germanico, talo niedicain«>ntuin reperi. rat. et raaura c<»mu RhiaoccroUa, fto.. 

1 Caput arietli* nondum expert! yeuercm. Sckenkia«. > Inntat in matri*e, qodd 

UDo irtu amputatum, rornibus tantum (lurKuin et deonum ad odoria 

deinotiii, intefi^um cam lana et pellebene pnecipitatur 
•UzaMf, turn aperto cerebrum eximM, et 
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off acta el potu, as if he had given them drink. Our noble and 
learned Lord * Verulam, in his book de vitd et morte, com- 
mends, therefore, all such cold smells as any way serve to 
refrigerate the spirits. Montanus, consiL 31, prescribes a 
form which he would have his melancholy patient never to 
have out of his hands. If you will have them spagyrically 
prepared, look in Oswaldus CroUius, Bcuil. Chymiccu 

Irrigations of the head shaven, ^ <' of the flowers of water- 
lilies, lettuce, violets, camomile, wild mallows, wetherVhead," 
&C., must be used many mornings together. Montan. consiL 
81, would have the head so washed once a week. Laelius k 
fonte Eugubinus, conmU, 44, for an Italian count, troubled 
with head-melancholy, repeats many medicines which he 
tried, * " but two alone which did the cure ; use of whey 
made of goats' milk, with the extract of hellebore, and irriga- 
tions of the head with water-lilies, lettuce, violets, camomile, 
&c, upon the suture of the crown." Fiso commends a ram's 
lungs applied hot to the forepart of the head, * or a young 
lamb divided in the back, exenterated, &c ; all acknowledge 
the chief core in moistening throughout. Some, saith Lau- 
rentius, use powders and caps to the brain ; but forasmuch 
as such aromatical things are hot and dry, they must be 
sparingly administered. 

Unto the heart we may do well to apply bags, epithems, 
ointments, of which Laurendus, c, 9, de melan. gives ex- 
amples. Bruel prescribes an epithem for the heart, of 
bugloss, borage, water-lily, violet waters, sweet wine, balm 
leaves, nutmegs, cloves, &c. 

For the belly, make a fomentation of oil, ^in which the 
seeds of cumin, rue, carrots, dill, have been boiled. 

Baths are of wonderful great force in this malady, much 
admired by *Gralen, • j3S,tius, RhasivS, &c, of sweet water, in 

* Vitoonnt St. Albsn's. i Ex deooo- &c., snturm coromli adhtUta; his reme- 

(0 flonim nymphe®, lactacaa, Tlolarain, diis sanitatem pri:<tinam adeptus Mt. 

chamomiUe, althen. napiflt Terrecum, sConlbrt et pulmo arietis. calidus af^Dua 

&e. * Inter auxilia multa adhibita, per dorsani dirUiUH, exenteratus, admu- 

duo Tisa sunt remediom adferre, usus tus sincipiti. * Semina euniini, ruta», 

neri caprini cum extraoto llellebori, et daoci. anethi coeta. & Lib. 8. de loois 

irrigatlo ex lacte nympheas, Tiolarum, afiect. • Tstnb. 2, aer. 1, o. p. 10. 
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which are boiled the leaves of mallows, roses, TioletB, water- 
lilies, wetlier's-head, flowers of bogloss, camoniile, melilot, 4bc. 
Gaianer. ctxp. 8, tracL 15, would have them used twice a daj, 
and when thej come forth of the baths, their ba^bones to be 
anointed with oil of almonds, violets, njmpbflBa, firesh capoo 
grease, &c. 

Amulets and things to be borne about, I find prescribed, 
taxed bj some, approved by Renodasos, Platems (gwufag 
inquit nan negligenda)^ and others ; look for them in Mizal- 
dus, Porta, Albertus, &c. Bassardus Yisocmtinas, anL pkilo9* 
commends hjpericon, or St John's wort gathered on a ^Friday 
in the hour of ^ Jupiter, when it comes to his effectual opera- 
tion (that is, about the fidl moon in Jalj) ; ao gathered and 
borne, or hung about the neck, it mi^itilj helps liiiB 1116011011, 
and drives away all fantastical spirits." *Philes, a Greek 
author that flourished in the time of Michael Paleologns, 
writes that a sheep or kid's skin, whom a wolf worried, 
^HcBdtu tnhumani raptus ab are lupi, ought not at all to be 
worn about a man, ^because it causeth palpitation of the 
heart," not for any fear, but a secret virtue which amulets 
have. A ring made of the hoof of an ass's right forefoot 
carried about, &c. I say with ^ Renodaeus, they are not 
altogether to be rejected. Peony doth cure epilepsy; pre- 
cious stones, most diseases; *a wolf's dung borne with one 
helps the colic, ^ a spider an ague, Sec Being in the ooontry 
in the vacation time not many years since, at Lindley in 
Leicestershire, my father's house, I first observed this amulet 
of a spider in a nutshell lapped in silk, &c^ so applied for 
an ague by ^ my mother ; whom, although I knew to have ex- 
cellent skill in chirurgery, sore eyes, aches, &c., and such 
experimental medicines, as all the country where she dwelt 
can witness, to have done many famous and good cures upon 

1 Cap. de mel. collecttim die T«ner. onarpAndam. cordis enim palpltatioiMm 

hora Joris cam ad Energiam Tviiit, i. e. excitat,&c. * Mart. ^ Phar. lib. 1, 

ad plenilanium Julii, tnde gentn et rollo cap. 12. * JEtiof, cap. Q, Tet. 8, 

appenn banc affectum apprime jurat et ser. 4. * IMoecoridee, Uljvea Aldoo* 

fknatioofl spiritus expel lit. < L. de pro- Tandus de araneA. ' MIrtraM Docolliy 

prietac. animal, oris a lupo correptae pel- Burton, sbe died, 1G39. 
msn nou esae pro indumento corporis 
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divers poor folks, that were othervrise destitute of help z yet 
among all other experiments, this methought was most ab- 
surd and ridiculous, I could see no warrant for it Quid 
aranea cum fehre f For what antipathy ? till at length 
rambling amongst authors (as oflen I do) I found this very 
medicine in Dioscorides, approved by Matthiolus, repeated by 
Alderovandus, (xq). de Araned, Uh, de insectis, I began to 
have a better opinion of it, and to give more credit to amulets, 
when I saw it in some parties answer to experience. Some 
medicines are to be exploded, that consist of words, characters, 
spells, and charms, which can do no good at all, but out of a 
strong conceit, as Pomponatius proves ; or the devil's policy, 
who is the first founder and teacher of them. 

SuBSECT. VI. — Correctors of Accidents to procure Sleep 
Against fearful DreamSy Redness, Sfc, 

When you have used all good means and helps of altera- 
tives, averters, diminutives, yet there will be still certain 
accidents to be corrected and amended, as waking, fearful 
dreams, flushing in the face to some ruddiness, &c. 

Waking, by reason of their continual cares, fears, sorrows, 
dry brains, is a symptom that much crucifies melancholy men, 
and must therefore be speedily helped, and sleep by all 
means procured, which sometimes is a sufficient ^ remedy of 
itself without any other physic Sckenkius, in his Observa- 
tions, hath an example of a woman that was so cured. The 
means to procure it, are inward or outward. Inwardly taken, 
are simples, or compounds ; simples, as poppy, nymphsea. 
violets, roses, lettuce, mandrake, henbane, nightshade or 
solanum, safiron, hempseed, nutmegs, willows, with their 
seeds, juice, decoctions, distilled waters, &c Compounds are 
syrups, or opiates, syrup of poppy, violets, verbasco, which 
are commonly taken with distilled waters. 

B. Diacodii 3j. diascordli 3£. aquae lactucs Si^.j^. 
mista fiat potio ad horam somni sumenda. 

1 Solo somno oarata wt citra mediei anxjlinm, ibl. IM. 
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Rfquies Xickcim. Pkilomum Bomanum, IWpkera magnOf 
piVWir de C^p%ogioi$€^ DiascordivnL, Laudamum Paraedtij 
Opium^ are in oise, &c. Coantrj folks oHiuiioiily make a 
pcfiset of hempseed, which Fuchsius in his herbal so madb 
discommends ; vet I have seen the good efiecC, and it may bo 
a«ed where better medicines are not to be had. 

Laudanum Paracdn is prescribed in two or diree gmins, 
with a drachm of IXatcordiwnj which Oswald. Crollios com- 
mends. Opimm itself is most part used outwardly, to smell 
to in a balU though coomionlj so taken by the Taite to the 
same quantity i tor a cordial and at Goa in the Indies ; the 
dose fortr or l&fiy orrains. 

Rulandus calls Reqmrm yickdaiy tcfttnntm refiifiumj the 
last refuge ; but of this and the rest look for peculiar receipts 
in ^1cto^ius Faveniinas cap. de phrenesiy Heumius, cap. de 
immia, Hildesheini, spicfL 4, de sanmo et vi^ &c Out- 
wardly used, as oil of nutmegs by extraction, or expression 
with rose-water to anoint the temples, oils of poppy, nenuphar, 
mandrake, purslain, violets, all to the same porpose. 

Montan. contiL 24 and 25, much commends odoraments of 
opium, vinegar, and rose-water. Laurentius, cap. 9, prescribes 
pomanders and nodules ; see the receipts in him ; Codronchos, 
* wormwood to smell ta 

Unguentum Alahastrihtm. paptdeum, are used to anoint the 
temples, nostrils, or if they be too weak, they mix saiSron 
and opium. Take a grain or two of opium, and dissolve it 
with three or four drops of rose-water in a spoon, and after 
mingle with it as much UnguttUum populetan as a not, use it 
as before ; or else take half a drachm of opium, DnffmaUmm 
papuleumj oil of nenuphar, rose-water, rose-vinegar, oi each 
half an ounce, with as much virgin wax as a nnt, anoint your 
temples with some of it, ad haram somni. 

Sacks of wormwood, 'mandrake, * henbane, roses made 

1 Bellonios, obMerrmt. lib. 8, cap. 15, licit olfiicta. * Read Lemnins^. Iwr. 

t&fisitudinem et biborM aninii toUoat; bib. c»p. 2, of M&ndnke. * 

Inde Omrciu ab Horto. lib. 1. rap. 4. mas cub oerricali Tiridii. 
rimp. ni0d. * Abej-nthiiim wmoos al- 
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like pillows and laid under the patient's head, are mentioned 
by ^ Cardan and Mizaldus, " to anoint the soles of the feel 
with the fat of a dormouse, the teeth with ear wax of a dog, 
swine's gall, hare's ears ; " charms, <&c 

Frontlets are well known to every good wife, rose-water 
and vinegar, with a little woman's milk, and nutmegs grated 
upon a rose-cake applied to both temples. 

For an emplaster, take of castorium a drachm and a hal^ 
of opium half a scruple, mixed both together with a little 
water of life, make two small plasters thereof, and apply 
them to the temples. 

Rulandus, cenL 1, cur, 17, cevU, 3, cur, 94, prescribes epi- 
thems and lotions of the head, with the decoction of flowers 
of nymphsea, violet leaves, mandrake roots, henbane, white 
poppy. Here de Saxoni&, sttUicidia, or droppings, &c 
Lotions of the feet do much avail of the said herbs; by 
these means, saith Laurentius, I think you may procure sleep 
to the most melancholy man in the world. Some use horse- 
leeches behind the ears, and apply opium to the place. 

'Bayerus, lib, 2, c* 13, sets down some remedies against 
fearful dreams, and such as walk and talk in their sleep. 
Baptista Porta, Afag, not, /. 2, c. 6, to procure pleasant dreams 
and quiet rest^ would have you take hippoglossa, or the herb 
borsetongue, balm, to use them or their distilled waters after 
supper, &e. Such men must not eat beans, peas, garlic, 
onions, cabbage, venison, hare, use black vrines, or any meat 
hai*d of digestion at supper, or lie on their backs, &c. 

Rusticus pudoTy bashfulness, flushing in the face, high 
colour, ruddiness, are common grievances, which much tor- 
ture many melancholy men, when they meet a man, or come 
in ' company of their betters, strangers, aflor a meal, or if 
they drink a cup of wine or strong drink, they are as red and 
fleet, and sweat as if they had been at a mayor's feast, prcB" 

1 PUntam pedis inangore pkiiniedine ciliare, &o. Cardan de remm varietal 

gUris dicunt efflcacissimum. et quod tIx < Veni mecum lib. < Aut si quid In 

sredi potest, dentes inunctoa ex sorditie cautias exciderit aut, ftc. 
tmiaro caois somnnm profandum cou- 
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iertim si metus €uxes$erity it exceeds, ^ thej think every man 
observes, takes notice of it ; and fear alone will efiect it, sus- 
picion without any other cause. Sckenkius, ob$erv. med, lift. 
I, speaks of a waiting gentlewoman in the Duke of Savoy's 
court, that was so much offended with it, that she kneeled 
down to him, and offered Biarus, a physician, all that she 
had to be cured of it. And 'tis most true, that 'Antony 
Ludovicus saith in his book de Pudort^ ^ bashfulness either 
hurts or helps," such men I am sure it hurts. If it proceed 
from suspicion or fear, 'Felix Plater prescribes no other 
remedy but to reject and contemn it ; Id popuius curat sciU- 
cety as a ^ worthy physician in our town said to a friend of 
mine in like case, complaining without a cause, suppose one 
look red, what matter is it, make light of it, who observes it ? 
If it trouble at or after meals (as ' Jobertus observes, metL 
pracL L \jC.l)j after a little exercise or stirring, for many 
are then hot and red in the face, or if they do nothing at 
all, especially women ; he would have them let blood in both 
arms, first one, then another, two or three days between, if 
blood abound ; to use frictions of the other parts, feet especi- 
ally, and washing of them, because of that consent which is 
between the head and the feet. * And withal to refrigerate 
the face, by washing it often with rose, violet, nenuphar, let- 
tuce, lovage watei*s, and the like ; but the best of aU is that 
lac virginaU^ or strained liquor of litargy; it is diversely 
prepared ; by Jobertus thus : ]^. lithar, argenL une, j. cents- 
sa candidissimcBj 5iij. caphungj 3ij. dissohan'ur aquamm 
solani, lactucce, et nenupharis ana unc, iij. aceti vini aUn^ 
unc, ij. aliquot horas resideat^ deinde transmittatur per phiiL 
aqua servetur in vase vitreo, ac ed bis terve fades quotidie 
irroretur, '' Quercetan, spagir. phar. cap. 6, commends the 
water of frogs' spawn for ruddiness in the face. 'Crato, 

1 Nam qni purte pavor rimnl mt pudor fieminb prsBBertim ; caan qniequld Ust* 
ndditiii* illi. Statius. ^ Oly^ippoaen- ridum ant halitaoeum aangoinem fkdt. 
>ijt medicuH; pudor aut juvat aut laedit. •Interim fiiciei proepiciendum ut ip«a 
> De mentis ali«>nat. < Mr. Dor tor A 8h- refrigeretur: utrumque pmstabit fine- 
worth. & Faciesf nonnullb maxime calet qiienH potio ex aqui rocarom, Tiolaromf 
rubetque, si He paululum exerruerint: nenuphariK, &c. 'Ad fluM mborem 
uoanullii quletoentibiu idem aocidit, aqua spermatid moanun. •Unto 
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consiL 283, Scoltzii, would fain have them use all summer 
the condite flowers of succory, strawberry water, roses (cup- 
ping-glasses are good for the time), consiL 285 et 286, and to 
defecate impure blood with the infusion of senna, savory, 
balm water. ^ HoUerius knew one cured alone with the use 
of succory boiled, and drunk for ^\e months, every morning 
in the summer. ^ It is good overnight to anoint the face with 
hare's blood, and in the morning to wash it with strawberry 
and cowslip water, the juice of distilled lemons, juice of 
cucumbers, or to use the seeds of melons, or kernels of 
peaches beaten small, or the roots of Aron, and mixed with 
wheat bran to bake it in an oven, and to crumble it in straw- 
berry water, 'or to put fresh cheese curds to a red face. 

If it trouble them at meal times that flushing, as ofl it 
doth, with sweating or the like, they must avoid all violent 
passions and actions, as laughing, &c, strong drink, and drink 
very little, ^one draught, saith Crato, and that about the 
midst of their meal ; avoid at all times indurate salt, and 
especially spice and windy meat. 

* Crato prescribes the condite fruit of wild rose, to a noble- 
man his patient, to be taken before dinner or supper, to the 
quantity of a chestnut. It is made of sugar, as that of 
quinces. The decoction of the roots of sow-thistle before 
meat, by the same author is much approved. To eat of a 
baked apple some advise, or of a preserved quince, cumin- 
«eed prepared with meat instead of salt, to keep down fumes ; 
Qot to study or to be intentive after meals. 

** B:. Nncleornm persio. seminis melonum, ana nno. ^ j^. 
aqua iragomm L ij. misce, utator mane ** 

• To apply cupping-glasses to the shoulders is very good. 

utantnr In antate floriboa Ciohorii sae- 21. lib. unloo ylnl hausta At contentm. 

cbaro oondltis vel saccharo roeaceo, &o. ft Idem, oonsil. 288, Scoltaii, laudatar eon- 

1 Solo 0811 daeooti Cichorii. * Utile im- ditus roeas caninse fructus ante prandioin 

primi* noctu flbciem ilUnire aanguine lep- et coenam ad ma^itudinem caataneae 

orino, et maoa aqa& fragorum, vel aqu& Decoctum radicam SoDchi, si ante ciban 

floiibns Terbasd com succo limotium dis- sumatur, yalet plurimam. > Cucurbit 

tillato abluere. * Utile rubenti faciei ad scapulas appositn. 
saMOxn reoentem imponere. ^ Cousil. 
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For the other kind of ruddiness which is settled in the faoe 
with pimples, &c., because it pertains not to mj subject, I will 
not meddle with it I refer you to Crato's counsels, Amoldus, 
lib, 1, hreviar. cap, 39, 1, Rulande, Peter Forestus de Fuoo, KL 
31, ohser. 2. To Flaterus, Mercurialis, Ulmus, Bondoletius, 
Heumius, Menadous, and others that have written laigefy of it 
Those other grievances and symptoms of headache, palpita- 
tion of heart, Vertigo, deliquiunij &c^ which trouble many 
melancholy men, because they are copiously handled apart in 
every physician, I do voluntarily omit 



MEMB. n. 

Cfure of Melancholy over aU the Badjf. 

Where the melancholy blood possesseth the whole body 
with the brain, ^it is best to begin with bloodletting. The 
Greeks prescribe the ^ median or middle vein to be opened 
and so much blood to be taken away as the patient may well 
spare, and the cut that is made must be wide enough. The 
Arabians hold it fittest to be taken from that arm on which 
side there is more pain and heaviness in the head ; if black 
blood issue forth, bleed on ; if it be clear and good, let it be 
instantly suppressed, • " because the malice of melancholy is 
much corrected by the goodness of the blood." If the party's 
strength will not admit much evacuation in this kind at once, 
it must be assayed again and again ; if it may not be con- 
\enieiitly taken from the arm, it must be taken from the 
knees and ankles, especially to such men or women whose 
haemorrhoids or months have been stopped. ^ If the malady 
continue, it is not amiss to evacuate in a part in the forehead, 
and to virgins in the ankles, who are melancholy for love 
matters ; so to widows that are much grieved and troubled 

1 PiM. > MedianA pne c«et«rb. malo ex qiuounque parte 

' Surci melancholic! malitla a sanguinis hi debet, 
boiiltate eorrigitur * PeraeTorante 
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with sorrow and cares ; for bad blood flows in the heart, and 
BO crucifies the muid. The haemorrhoids are to be opened 
with ati instrument or horseleeches, &c. See more in Mon- 
taltus, cap. 29. ^Sckenkius hath an example of one that 
was cured bj an accidental wound in his thigh, much bleed- 
ing freed him from melancholy. Diet, diminutives, altera- 
tives, cordials, correctors as before, intermixed as occasion 
serves, ^ ^^ all their study must be to make a melancholy man 
fat, and then the cure is ended." Diuretica, or medicines to 
procure urine, are prescribed by some in this kind, hot and 
cold ; hot, where the heat of the liver doth not forbid ; cold, 
where the heat of the liver is very great ; ' amongst hot are 
parsley roots, lovage, fennel, &c. ; cold, melon seeds, dec, 
with whey of goats' milk, which is the common conveyer. 

To purge and ^purify the blood, use sow-thistle, succory, 
senna, endive, carduus benedictus, dandelion, hop, maiden- 
hair, fumitory, bugloss, borage, <&c., with their juice, decoc- 
tions, distilled waters, syrups, &c 

Oswaldus GroUius, BasiL Chym, much admires salt of 
corals in this case, and w^tius, ietrabib. ser, 2, ccq), 114, 
Hieram Archigenis, which is an excellent medicine to purify 
the blood, ^for all melancholy affections, falling-mckness, 
none to be compared to iL" 



MEMB. III. 

SuBSECT. I. — Oure of Hypochondriacal Melancholy, 

In this cure, as in the rest, is especially required the recti- 
fication of those six non-natural things above all, as good 
diet, which Montanus, consiL 27, enjoins a French nobleman, 

1 Obmnrmt. fol. 164, cuntttu ex rulnere alt; Inter fiiglda emalaio semlnii melo- 

In eran> ob oruomn amiMom. * Sta- num cum aero oaprino quod est commune 

diom sit omne at melancholicus impin* yehiculum. * Hoc unum pnemoneo, 

Suetur : ex quo eolm pingues et carooei, domine, ut ate diligens circa Tictum, sine 

Ucosanlsunt. * Hlldeshelm, spicel. 2. quo castera remedls frustm adhibentur. 
Inter calida radix petroeelini, apii, Iknic- 
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**to have an especial care of it, without which all other 
remedies are in vain." Bloodletting is not to be used, ex- 
cept the patient's bodj be very full of blood, and that it be 
derived from the liver and spleen to the stomach and his 
vessels, then ^ to draw it back, to cut the inner vein of either 
arm, some saj the ialvateUoy and if the malady be oontinuate, 
' to open a vein in the forehead. 

Preparatives and alteratives may be used as before, saving 
that there must be respect had as well to the liver, spleen, 
stomach, hypocbondries, as to the heart and brain. To com- 
fort the ' stomach and inner parts against wind and obstruc- 
tions, by Arettms, Galen, ^tius, Aurelianus, &C., and many 
later writers, are still prescribed the decoctions of worm- 
wood, centaury, pennyroyal, betony sodden in whey, and 
daily drunk ; many have been cured by this medicine alone. 

Prosper Alpinus and some others as much magnify the 
water of Nile against this malady, an especial good remedy 
for windy melancholy. For which reason belike Ptolemeus 
Philadelphus, when he married his daughter Berenice to the 
king of Assyria (as Celsus, lib. 2, records), magnis impensi* 
Nili aquam afferri jiissit, to his great charge caused the 
water of Nile to be carried with her, and gave command that 
during her life she should use no other drink. I find those 
that commend use of apples, in splenetic and this kind of 
melancholy (lamb's wool, some call it), which howsoever ap- 
pn>ved must certainly be corrected of cold rawness and wind. 

Codroncbus in his book de sale absynth. magnifies the oil 
and salt of wormwood above all other remedies, * " which 
works better and speedier than any simple whatsoever, and 
much to be preferred before all those fulsome decoctions and 
infusions, which must offend by reason of their quantity ; 
this alone in a small measure taken, expels wind, and that 

1 lAurendafl, cap. 15, crultiionb gratift luta in quaDtltote maltif et magni onm 

▼onam intemam alterius biuchii secamus. assumentium molestJA deaumpta. Vlatui 

s 9\ pertinax inor4i>U8, vonaui fronto f>eca- hie aal efflcaciter diMipat, ariuun mowi, 

bis. Bruel. • Kgo nrnximain curam humorea craaMM abot^rgit, atomachuin 

Htouiacho del(>gabo. Octa. Uoratlanui*. egregie oonfortat, cruditatem, nauaeaut, 

lib. 2, c. 7. ^ CitiuA et (^fflcaciu« 8ua8 appetentiaui niiruui in modum raiiovafe, 

linm oxercet quam aolent dix;octa ac di- &o. 
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most forcibly, moves urine, cleanseth the stomach of all gross 
humours, crudities, helps appetite," &c Arnoldus hath a 
wormwood wine which he would have used, which every 
pharmacopoeia speaks of. 

Diminutives and purges may ^ be taken as before, of hiera, 
manna, cassia, which Montanus, ccnsiL 230, for an Italian 
abbot, in this kind prefers before all other simples, '^'and 
these must be oflen used, still abstaining from those which 
are more violent, lest they do exasperate the stomach, <&&, 
and the mischief by that means be increased." Though in 
some physicians I find very strong purgers, hellebore itself 
prescribed in this affection. If it long continue, vomits may 
be taken after meat, or otherwise gently procured with warm 
water, oxymel, &c, now and then. Fuchsius, cap. 33, pre- 
scribes hellebore ; but still take heed in this malady, which I 
have often warned, of hot medicines, ' ^ because (as Salvianus 
adds) drought follows heat, which increaseth the disease ; " 
and yet Baptista Sylvaticus, canirav. 32, forbids cold medi- 
cines, ^^' because they increase obstructions, and other bad 
symptoms." But this varies as the parties do, and 'tis not 
easy to determine which to use. ' ^ The stomach most part 
in this infirmity is cold, the liver hot ; scarce therefore (which 
Montanus insinuates, ctmsiL 229, for the Earl of Monfort) 
can you help the one and not hurt the other ; " much discre- 
tion must be used ; take no physic at all he concludes without 
great need. Lselius ^ugubinus, cormL 77, for an hypochon- 
driacal German prince, used many medidnes ; "" but it was 
after signified to him in * letters, that the decoction of China 
and sassafras, and salt of sassafras, wrought him an incredi- 
ble good." In his 108 consult, he used as happily the same 
remedies ; this to a third might have been poison, by over- 
heating his liver and blood. 

I Piso, Altomanis. Lauren tiuSf e. 16. Uonem aliAqoe symptomata angvbit. 

I His utendam Mepiiu iU>ratiA : a vehe- & Ventrieulus plerumque frigidas, epar 

mentioribafl aemper alwitineDdum oe Ten- calidum ; quomodo ergo ▼entnoalom eal« 

trem enuperent. ^ Lib. 2, cap. 1. elheiet, Tel refrigerabit hapar sine alterluf 

Qaonlain callditate ooi\{aDCta est »iodta« maximo detrimeuto? * Signiflcatom 

qu» malam auget « QuiBquis frigidit per literaa, iDcredibllem uttlitatem «s 

auxUUtf hoc morbo wmm fuerit, is obttruo- deoocto Ohinc, ei SjHafraa penepint. 
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For the other parts look for remedies in Savanarola, Gror- 
doniuF, Massaria, Mercatus, Johnson, &c. One for the spleen, 
amongst many other, I will not omit, cited by Hildesheim, 
tpiceL 2, prescribed by Mat Flaccus, and out of the author- 
ity of Benevenius. Anthony Benevenius in a hypochondri- 
acal passion, ^'^ cured an exceeding great swelling of the 
spleen with capers alone, a meat befitting that infirmity, and 
frequent use of the water of a smith's forge ; by this physic 
he helped a sick man, whom all other physicians had for- 
saken, that for seven years had been splenetic." And oi such 
force is this water, * *^ that those creatures as drink of it, have 
commonly little or no spleen." See more excellent medi- 
cines for the spleen in him, and 'Lod. Mercatus, who is a 
great magnifier of this medicine. This Chalyb$ pr^Bparaiugy 
or steel-drink, is much likewise commended to this disease by 
Daniel Sennertus, L 1, parL 2, ecq), 12, and admired by 
J. Caesar Claudinus, JRespons, 29, he calls steel the proper 
^ alexipharmacum of this malady, and much magnifies it; 
look for receipts in them. Averters must be used to the 
liver and spleen, and to scour the meseraic veins ; and they 
are either to open or provoke urine. You can open no 
place better than the haemorrhoids, ^ which if by horse- 
leeches they be made to fiow, * there may not be again such 
an excellent remedy," as Plater holds. Sallust. Salvian. will 
admit no other phlebotomy but this ; and by his experience 
in an hospital which he kept, he found all mad and melan- 
choly men worse for other bloodletting. Laurentius, cop. 15, 
calls this of horseleeches a sure remedy to empty the spleen 
and meseraic membrane. Only Montanus, consiL 241, is 
against it; *^^to other men (saith he) this opening of the 
hasmorrhoids seems to be a profitable remedy ; for my part 

1 Tamorem splenis incanbllem aoU qnutiu. * Si h«morToidet flaanint, 

cappari carayit, cibo tali i^rltudini ap- nallaiii pnestantiaf Mtet remadlam, 

tiasimo : Soloque asu aquie, in qui Ikber qaas nangulsugis admods proTOcari pote- 

fcrrarliu B«pe candeofl frrrum eztinzerat, rant, obserrat. lib. 1, pro hypoo. lerolek). 

fto. * Animalia quas apad hew fabros * Aliis apertio haec in hoc mortio THdetor 

•dacantur, exiguos habent lieneti. * L. ntilittiuia; mihi non adinodum probatur; 

1, cap. 17. * Continaus ^ua uaua qola aanguinem tenuem attrmhit ei ei 

Miuper felicem in aegris fiuem eat aaae- aum relinquit. 
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I do not approve of it, because it draws away the thinnest 
blood, and leaves the thickest behind.'' 

^tius, Yidus Vidius, Mercuriaiis, Fachsius, recommend 
diuretics, or such things as provoke urine, as anise-seeds, dill, 
fennel, germander, ground pine, sodden in water, or drunk 
in powder ; and yet ^ P. Bayerus is against them ; and so is 
HoUerius : " All melancholy men (saith he) must avoid such 
things as provoke urine, because by them the subtile or thin* 
nest is evacuated, the thicker matter remains." 

Clysters are in good request. Trincavellius, Kb, 3, cc^. 38, 
for a young nobleman, esteems of them in the first place, 
and Hercules de Saxonid, Pcmth. Uh. 1, cap. 16, is a great 
approver of them. *"I have found (saith he) by experi- 
ence, that many hypochondriacal melancholy men have been 
cured by the sole use of clysters,** receipts are to be had in 
him. 

Besides tho«e fomentations, irrigations, inunctions, odorar 
ments, prescribed for the head, there must be the like used 
for the liver, spleen, stomach, hypochondries, &c '^In cru- 
dity (saith Piso) 'tis good to bind the stomach hard" to 
hinder wind, and to help concoction. 

Of inward medicines I need not speak ; use the same cor- 
dials as before. In this kind of melancholy, some prescribe 
^ treacle in winter, especially before or after purges, or in the 
spring, as Avicenna, * Trincavellius mithridate, *Montaltu8 
peony seeds, unicorn's horn ; oi de carde cervtj &c 

Amongst topics or outward medicines, none are mpre pre- 
cious than baths, but of them I have spoken. Fomentations 
to the hypochondries are very good, of wine and water in 
which are sodden southernwood, melilot, epithyme, mugwort, 
senna, polypody, as also ^ cerotes, ' plasters, liniments, oint- 
ments for the spleen, liver, and hypochondries, of which look 

1 lib. 2, eap. 18^ omDM meUnehoUoi tate optfrnnm, Tientriculnm arotiiM alli- 

dtbent cmlttere nrinam proyocantU, gari. ^ 3j> Theriac«, rere prsMertlni 

qnonlam per ea educitar subtile, et r»- etaastato. ft Cons. 12, 1. 1. * Cap. 88 

manei eranum. > Ego experientii pro- ^ TriDcaTelUns* ooiibU. 15, eerotum prf 

baTi, moltos hypoohondriacob dolo imq sene melanohoUeo ad JecoTi optfmnm 

clytfieniin Man lanaloe. * In omdl- * Bmplastra pro sptone, VameL oomil. 4ft 
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for examples in Laurentius, JoberUis, Uh, 3, e, 1, prcu med^ 
Montanus, consiL 231, Montaltus, cap. 33, Hercules de Saxo- 
nii, Faventinus. And so of epithems, digestive powders, 
bags, oils, Octavius Horatianus, lib. 2, e. 5, prescribes cala^ 
tic cataplasms, or dry purging medidnes, Piso ' dropaces of 
pitch, and oil of rue, applied at certain times to the stomach, 
to the metaphrene, or part of the back which is over against 
the heart, JStius sinapisms ; Montaltus, cc^. 85, would have 
the thighs to be ^ cauterized, Mercurialis prescribes beneath 
the knees ; Leelius ^ugubinus, consiL 77, for a hypochondri- 
acal Dutchman, will have the cautery made in the right 
thigh, and so Montanus, consiL 55. The same Montanus, 
consiL 34, approves of issues in the arms or hinder part of 
the head. Bernardus Patemus in Hildesheim, spied. 2, 
would have ' issues made in both the thighs ; ^ Lod. Merca- 
tus prescribes them near the spleen, ant prope ventriculi 
regionem^ or in either of the thighs. Ligatures, frictions, 
and cupping-glasses above or about the belly, without scari- 
fication, which * Felix Platerus so much approves, may be 
used as before. 

Subs EOT. II. — Correctors to expel Wind, Against Costive" 

ness, Sfc, 

In this kind of melancholy one of the most offensive 
symptoms is wind, which, as in the other species, so in this, 
hath great need to be corrected and expelled. 

The ^edicines to expel it are either inwardly taken, or out- 
wardly. Inwardly to expel wind, are simples or compounds ; 
simples are herbs, roots, <&c., as galanga, gentian, angelica, 
enula, calamus aromaticus, valerian, zeodoti, iris, condite 
ginger, aristolochy, cicli minus, China, dittander, pennyroyal, 
rue^ calamint, bay-berries, and bay-leaves, betony, rosemary, 
hyssop, sabine, centaury, mint, camomile, stoechas, agnus cas- 
tus, broom-flowers, origan, orange pills, &c. ; spices, as saf- 

1 Dropax e pice nmyali, et oleo rutoceo nelUe riut in utroque crure. < Lib. 1, 
ftfflgatur Teutriculo, et toti metaphreni. c. 17. ' De mentis allenat. c. 8, flatoa 
> CauterU eruribus Iniuta. * Fonta- egregie discutiunt materiainqoe •? ooanl 
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fron, cinnamon, bezoar stone, myrrh, mace, nutmegs, pepper, 
cloves, ginger, seeds of anise, fennel, amni, cari, nettle, rue, 
&c, juniper berries, grana paradisi ; compounds, dianisum, 
diagalanga, diaciminum, diacalaminth, electuarium de baccis 
laurij henedicta laxcUiva, puhns ad flatus^ antid, fiorenU pul- 
vis carminativTJLSy aromaticum rosatumj treacle, mithridatej &c. 
This one caution of ^ Gaulter Bruel is to be observed in the 
administering of these hot medicines and dry, ^ that whilst 
they covet to expel wind, they do not inflame the blood, and 
increase the disease; sometimes (as he saith) medicines 
must more decline to heat, sometimes more to cold, as the 
circumstances require, and as the parties are inclined to heat 
or cold." 

Outwardly taken to expel wind, are oils, as of camomile, 
rue, bay, &c ; fomentations of the hypochondries, with the 
decoctions of dill, pennyroyal, rue, bay leaves, cumin, &c, 
bags of camomile flowers, anise-seed, cumin, bays, rue, 
wormwood, ointments of the oil of spikenard, wormwood, 
rue, &C. * Areteus prescribes cataplasms of camomile flow- 
ers, fennel, anise-seed, cumin, rosemary, wormwood leaves, 
&c. 

'Cupping-glasses applied to the hypochondries, without 
scarification, do wonderfully resolve wind. Femelius, consiL 
43, much approves of them at the lower end of the belly ; 
^ Lod. Mercatus calls them a powerful remedy, and testifies 
moreover out of his own knowledge, how many he hath seen 
suddenly eased by them. Julius CsBsar Claudinus, Respons. 
med. resp. 33, admires these cupping-glasses, which he calls 
out of Gralen, ^'^a kind of enchantment, they cause such 
present help." 

Empirics have a myriad of medicines, as to swallow a 

1 GftTendam hie dlligenter a maltam dum exifcenUam oirenmstantlanini, tbI 

oaleikcieDtibufl, atque ezsiocantibas, sIto nt pattens inclinat ad cal. et frigid, 

alimenta fuerint haeo, niTe DMdicamenta * Cap. 6, lib. 7- ^ PLso, Bruel, mire IU« 

nonnulli enlm ot TentofiitateB et ragitua tu8 rpfiolrit. * Lib. 1, o. 17, nonnulloa 

compeacant, hujonnodi utenteo medica- prte tensione rentrit deploratos illioo 

mentis, plaritnum peccaDt, morbam sio rentitutCM his Tidimos. * Velut Incaa- 

augenteo : debent enini medicamenta tamentum quoddam. ex flatuoao spirits 

decUnare ad oalidnm vel friKidum seoon- dolorem ottum torant. 
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• 
bullet of lead, &c., which I voluntarily omit Amatus Lusi- 

tanus, cent, 4, curaL 54, for a hypochondriacal person, that 
was extremely tormented with wind, prescribes a strange 
remedy. Put a pair of bellows' end into a clyster pipe, and 
applying it into the fundament, open the bowels, so draw 
forth the wind, natura non admitUt vaeumm* He vaunts he 
was the first invented this remedy, and by means of it speed- 
ily eased a melancholy man. Of the cure of this flatuous 
melancholy, read more in Fientu^ dejlattbus^ cap. 26, et poi' 
sim alias. 

Against headache, vertigo, vapours which ascend forth of 
the stomach to molest the head, read Hercules de SaxoniA, 
and others. 

If oostiveness offend in this, or any other of the three 
species, it is to be corrected with suppositories, clysters or 
lenitives, powder of senna, condite prunes, &c R £!leeL 
lenit e succo rosar. ana i j. misce. Take as much as a nut- 
meg at a time, half an hour before dinner or supper, or piL 
mastichin. } j. in six pills, a pill or two at a time. See more 
in Montan. consiL 229. Hildesheira, sptceL 2. P. Cne- 
mander, and Montanus, commend ^ " Cyprian turpentine, 
which they would have familiarly taken, to the quantity of 
a small nut, two or three hours before dinner and supper, 
twice or thrice a week if need be ; for besides that it keeps 
the belly soluble, it clears the stomach, opens obstructions, 
cleanseth the liver, provokes urine." 

These in brief are the ordinary medicines which belong to 
the cure of melancholy, which if they be used aright, no 
'loubt may do much good ; Si non levando, saltern leniendo 
valent peculiaria benh selecta, saith Bessardus, a good choice 
of particular receipts must needs ease, if not quite cure, not 
one, but all or most, as occasion serves. M giue non prosuni 
iifigula, mulia juvant. 

t Terebinthioam Cypriam habeant Ik- expedire Tidebitar; nam prateraaam 

miliarem, ad quauUtatem deglutiant quod alvum moUem efllcit, obttrnooonM 

nocis parm, tribus boris ante pnodiam aperit, ▼entriculum puxgat, orioMi 

v«l CQBnam, tor dngoUa sepUmania proat profocatf hepar mnndifloat. 
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PmflMe or Intcodnetioii. SiAsta. 1. 

Lore'i dsAoitloii, pedigTM, object, Ikir. amiable, nadonfl, mad pleaaant, fkon 
whloh oomee beauty, ffraw* which ail deeire and lore, parts afflnted. 

• 

Natural, in things without lift, as lore and hatred of elements; 

and intti lift, as Tegetable, Tine and elm, sympathy, antipathy, 

9te. 
Sanslble, as of beasts, Ibr pleasure, p i e s ei r a tion of kind," mutual 

acnement, custom, brio^ug up together, &c. 



Dirlslonor 
kinds, 
Alto. 2. 



or 



I 

A 



r Profitable, 
Subs. I. 



Simple, 
which 
liath three 
objects, as' 
Memb. 1. 



Aite.2. 



Honest, 
SiUu.S. 



Health, wealth, iMmour, we lore our 
beneftctora; nothing so amiable as 
profit, or that which hath a show 
of commodity. 

Things without life, made by art, 
pictures, sports, games, sensible ob- 
jects, as hawks, houndH, horse* ; or 
men themselTes, ftr similitude of 
manners, natural aflection, as to 
firiends, children, kinsmen, &e., 
ftr glo^ such as commend us. 

Of r Befove marriage, as Heroi- 

women ] ral Mel. Sect. 2, vide ^P 
Or after marriage, as ,\al- 
ousy^ Sect. 8, vide ^ 

Fucate in show, by some error or hy- 
pocrisy; some seem and are not; 
or truly for Tirtue, honesty, good 
parts, learning, eloquence, Ite. 



Bfixedof 
all three, 
which ex- 
tends 
3bmb. 



I ex-- 
to 
^.8. I 



' Common good, our neighbour, country, ftiendl, 
which is charity ; the defect of which is causa 
of much discontent and melancholy. 



or 
God, Sect. 4. 



( In excess, vide D- 
\ In deltet tidt :i. 
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mttnh. 1. 

Hifl pedigTMf power, extent to TecefeableB and aeniibto nwtuiM, m 

well M men, to spbitfl, deTils, fro. 
Hlfl name, definition, otject, part afleeted, tyranny. 

Stars, temperatare, ftill diet, place, eoontry, dlma, 

condition, idleness, SiAs. 1. 
Natural alluremento, and oanaes of lore, as beauty. Its 

praise, how it allureth. 
Comelinen, praoe, reeultinff from the whole or aome 

parts, as fkoe, eyes, hair, hands, fro. 8¥bi. 2. 
▲rtifleial allurements, and prorocations of lost and 

lote, gestares, apparel, dowry, money, fro. 
Quest. Whether beanty owe more to Art or Nature ? 

Opportunity of time and place, conferenee, dJseouree, 
music, singing, dancing, amorous tales, laadTioos 
objects, fiuniliarity, gifts, pranises, &c. Sttbs. 4. 

Bawds and Philters. Subs, 6. 



Causes, 
Memb,2. 



Herolcal or 
Love-Melan- 
eboly, in 
which con- 
rider, 



Symptomior 
^pns. 



Of body 



! Dryness, paleness, leanness, wakfaig, 
dghlnff, &c. 
Quest. An dttwr pmlsm$ amaiimM»t 



or 



Of mhid. 



Bad, as 



Fear, sorrow, suspicion, 

anidety, &o. 
A hell, tonnent, firs, 

blindness, &o. 
Dotage, slaTery, neglect 

of business. 



or 



Good, as 



' Spruoeness, 

courage, aptness to 
learn music, singing, 
dancing, poetiy, Ibe. 



Prog n o s tics; despair, madness, frensy, death, Mtnib. 4. 

' By labour, diet, physic, abstinence, 8vbs, 1. 
To withstand the b^nnings, aroid occarions. fldr and 
fbul means, change of place, contrary passion, witty 
in-ventions, discommend Uie former, bring in an- 
Oures, I other, Sub*, 2. 
Mnnb. 5. 1 By good counsel, persuasion, flrom future miseries, in 
oonTenienoes, &c.. Subs. 8. 
By philters, magicAl, and poetical cures, &As. 4. 
To let them hare their desire disputed pro and eois. 
Impedimenta removed, reasons for it, Subs. 6. 

' His name, definition, extent, power, tyranny, SSemb. 1. 



I 



DiTision, 
EquiTOca* 
tions, kinds,' 
Subs,l. 



Improper • 
or 



To many beaste, as swans, cocks, bulls. 

To kings and princes, oi their snl\)eots, suooea- 

sora. 
To fHendR, puvnta, tutors orer their children, or 

otherwise. 



Causes, 
Sect. 2. 



Proper. 



In the par- 
ties them- 
selves, 

or 

from others. 



{Before marriage, oorriTals, &c. 
After, as in this place our present sutjeet. 

' Idleness, impotency in one party, melancholj, long 

absence. 
They have been naught themselTes. Hard usage, 

unkindness, wantonness, inequality of years, 

persons, fortunes, &c. 

Outward enticementa and prorocations of others 
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Bjinptoius, 
m/Btflb, 2. 

Proenoetios, 



c FeaTf eorrow, suspicion, angafsh of mind, strange actions, ges- 
\ tarefl, looks, speeches, locking up, outrages, severe laws, pro- 
i dieious trials, he. 



Cures, 



Inezoess 
of suoh as 
do that 
which Is 
not re- 
quired. 
kkmb.l. 



' 



IndefiMst, 

as 
Jiemb.2. 



Causes, 
8ub$.2. 



Symp- 
toms, 
8ub$.S. 



digious trials, 8te. 

Despair, madness, to make away themselTes, and others. 

By aroldlng occasions, always busy, ncTer to be idle. 

By good counsel, adTice of f^nds, to contemn or dissemble It. 

Subs. 1. 
By pretention before marriage. Plato's communion. 
To marry such as an equal in years, birth, fortunes, beauty, of 

like conditions, 8s,e. 
, Of a good fiunily, good education. To use them well. 

A proof that there is such a species of melancholy, name, o1\}eel 
God, what his beauty is, how it allureth, part and partiee af- 
fected, superstitious, idolaters, prophets, heretics, ft^e.. Subs. 1. 

[The deriPs allurements, tiiae miracles. 
From priests for their gain. Politicians, to 

others, ' keep men in obedience, bad instructors, 
y blind guides. 

1 Simplicity, fear, ignorance, solitariness, 
from ttiem- < melancholy, curiosity, pride, Talngloxy, 
selTes. ( deca} ed image of Ood. 

Zeal without knowledge, obstinacy, sn- 
perstitlon, strange dcTOtion, stupidity. 
General ] confidence, stiff delbnce of their tenets, 
mutual loVe and hate of other sects, 
belief of incredibilities, impossibiUties. 
Of heretics, pride, contumacy, contempt 
or of others, wilftilness, yainglory, singu- 

larity, prodigious puadozes. • 

In superstitious blind seal, obedience, 
strange works, fluiting, sacrifices, <rt>la- 
^ tions, prayers, rows, psendo-martyr- 
PartlcQlar dom, mad and ridiculous customs, eer* 
emonies, obserrations. 
In pseudo-prophets, Tisions, reTelations, 
dreams, prophecies, new doctrines, &o., 
of Jews, Gentiles, Mahometans, so. 
New doctrines, paradoxes, blasphemies, 
madness, stupidity, despair, damna- 
tion. 
By physic, if need be, conference, good 
counsel, persuasion, compulsion, cor- 
rection, punishment. Quaritur em eo- 
gi debent f Affir. 

{Epkures, atheists, magicians, hypocrites, such as have 
cauterised consciences, or else are in a reprobate 
sense, worldly secure, some philosophers, impenitent 
sinners. Subs. 1. 

The deTil and his allurements, rigid 
preachers, that wound their con- 
sciences, melancholy, contemplation. 
Causes, solitariness. 

SiAs. 2. 1 How melancholy and despair differ. Dis- 
trust, weakness of ikith. Guilty son- 
science for offence committed, mlsnu- 
^ derstanding Scr. 
Symp- t Ftor, sorrow, anguish of mind, eitrane 
toms, < tortures and horror of conscience, fear- 

Subs. 8. ( fal dreams, conceits, risions, &c. 
Pr^nostics. Blasphemy, Tiolont death. Subs. 4. 

S Physic, as occasion senres, conference, not 
to be idle or alone. Good counsel, good 
company, all comforts and oonteQts,&c 
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THE THIRD PARTITION. 



LOVE-MELANCHOLY. 



THE FIRST SECTION, MEMBER, SUBSECTION. 

The Preface. 

There will not be wanting, I presume, one or other that 
will much discommend some part of this treatise of love- 
melancholj, and object (which ^ Erasmus in his preface to 
Sir Thomas More suspects of his) ^ that it is too light for a 
divine, too comical a subject to speak of love symptoms, too 
fantastical, and fit alone for a wanton poet, a feeling young 
lovesick gallant, an effeminate courtier, or some such idle 
person." And 'tis true they say ; for by the naughtiness of 
men it is so come to pass, as ' Caussinus observes, tU cagtis 
auribus vox amoris suspecta sit^ et invtsoy the very name of 
love is odious to chaster ears ; and therefore some again, out 
of an affected gravity, will dislike all for the name's sake be- 
fore they read a word ; dissembling with him in ' Petronius, 
and seem to be angry that their ears are violated with such 
obscene speeches, that so they may be admired for grave phi- 
losophers and staid carriage. They cannot abide to hear talk 
jf love toys, or amorous discourses, vulhiy gesiu^ ocuUs in their 

1 Encom. Morto, lerlorei esse nuficas toriin mratio fkeU est. tun Tehementer 

Joiun ut Theoloffum deoeant. > Ub. 8, excandui ; tam Mren trutitU riolarl mares 

loquent. cap. i4. de affeetibas morta- meas obaoeno sermone doIuI, ut me taa* 

Uum Titio fit qui pnpclam. qusque la quam unum ex Pbilosophis lotuereatur. 
pravos uRus vertunt. ^ QuotiM de ama- 
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outward actions averse, and jet in their cogitations they are 

all out as bad, if not worse than others. 

1 ^ Embnit, poenitque meum Lucretia libnun, 
Sed coram Bmto, Bnite recede, legit.** 

But let these cavillers and counterfeit Catos know, that as 
the Lord John answered the queen in that Italian * Guazzo, 
an old, a grave, discreet man is fittest to discourse of love 
matters, because he hath likely more experience, observed 
more, hath a more staid judgment, can better discern, resolve, 
discuss, advise, give better cautions, and more solid precepts, 
better inform his auditors in such a subject, and by reason of 
his riper years sooner divert Besides, nihil in hdc amori$ 
voce suhdmendum, there is nothing here to be excepted at ; 
love is a species of melancholy, and a necessary part of this 
my treatise, which I may not omit ; operi iuscepto inservieu-' 
dumjuit: so Jacobus Mysillius pleadeth for himself in his 
translation of Lucian's dialogues, and so do I ; I must and 
will perform my task. And that short excuse of Mercerus 
for his edition of Aristsenetus shall be mine, ' ^ If I have 
spent my time ill to write, let not them be so idle as to read." 
But I am persuaded it is not so ill spent, I ought not to ex- 
cuse or repent myself of this subject, on which many gravQ 
and worthy men have written whole volumes, Plato, Plu- 
tarch, Plotinus, Maximus Tyrius, Alcinous, Avicenna, Leon 
HebrsBUS in three large dialogues, Xenophon, sympoi, Theo- 
phrastus, if we may believe Athenaeus, lib. 13, cctp. 9, Pirus 
Mirandula, Marius iE^uicola, both in Italian, Kommannus« 
de lined Amoris, lib. 3. Petrus Grodefridus hath handled in 
three books, P. Hsdus, and which almost every physician, as 
Amoldus, Yillanovanus, Yalleriola, ObservcU. med lib. 2, 
observ. 7, ^lian Montaltus and Laurentius in their treatises 
of melancholy, Jason Pratensis, de marb. cap. Valescus de 
Taranta, Grordonius, Hercules de Saxonia, Savanarola, Lan- 
gius, &C., have treated of apart, and in their works. I ex- 

1 Martial. *'In Bmtiu^f presence La- read.** < Lib. 4, of ciTil conrenatton. 
nretia blushed and laid my book aside; « Si male locaU est open serlbendo, im 
when he retired, she took it up afsin and ipai locent in legendo. 
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cose myself therefore with Peter Godefndus, Valleriola, 
Ficinus, and in ^ Langius's words : ^ Cadmus Milesius writ 
fourteen books of love, and why should I be ashamed to 
write an epistle in favour of young men, of this subject ? " 
A company of stem readers dislike the second of the ^neids, 
and Virgil's gravity, for inserting such amorous passions in 
an heroical subject ; but * Servius, his commentator, justly 
vindicates the poet's worth, wisdom, and discretion in doing 
as he did. Castalio would not have young men read the 
' Canticles, because to his thinking it was too light and am- 
orous a tract, a ballad of ballads, as our old £nglish transla- 
tion hath it. He might as well forbid the reading of Grenesis, 
because of the loves of Jacob and Rachel, the stories of 
Sichem and Dinah, Judah and Tamar ; reject the Book of 
Numbers, for the fornications of the people of Israel with the 
Moabites; that of Judges, for Samson and Delilah's em- 
bracings ; that of the E^ings, for David and Bathsheba's adul- 
teries/the incest of Amnon and Tamar, Solomon's ooncubinesy 
&c, the stories of Esther, Judith, Susanna, and many such. 
Dicearchus, and some other, carp at Plato's majesty, that he 
would vouchsafe to indite such love toys ; amongst the rest, 
for that dalliance with Agatho, 

** Suavia dans Agathoni, animam ipse in labrl tenebam; 
.£gra etenim properans tanquam abltnra fiiit." 

For my part, saith ^Maximus lyrius, a great Platonist 
himself, me nan tantum admiratio habet, sed eticun stupor^ I 
do not only admire but stand amazed to read, that Plato and 
Socrates both should expel Homer from their city, because 
he writ of such light and wanton subjects. Quod Junonem cun» 
Jove in Ida concumbentes tnductt, ab tmmortali nube cantectosy 
Vulcan's net. Mars and Venus's fopperies before all the gods, 
because Apollo fled when he was persecuted by Achilles, the 

1 Med. epiflt. 1. 1, ep. 14. Cadmus Mi- him. > Comment, in 3 iSndd. *M« 

iMdos, teste Suidl, de hoc Erotico Amore ron amoree meram impadicitlam ionarv 

14 libroe scripnit, nee me pigebit In gra- rldetnr nini, &c. ♦ Ser 8 
tiam adolescentnm banc acribere episto- 
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^gods were wounded and ran whining awaj, as Mars that 
roared louder than Stentor, and covered nine acres of ground 
with his fall, Vulcan was a summer's day falling down from 
heaven, and in Lemnos Isle brake his leg, &c., with such 
ridiculous passages ; when as both Socrates and Plato bj his 
testimony writ lighter themselves ; quid enim tarn distat (as 
he follows it) qiiam amans a UmpertmU, formarum admirator 
a demente, what can be more absurd than for grave philos- 
ophers to treat of such fooleries, to admire Autiloquus, Alci- 
biadcs, for their beauties as they did, to run after, to gaze, to 
dote on fair Phsedrus, delicate Agatho, joung Ljsi^, fine 
Charmides, hcecctne Philosophum decent f Doth this become 
grave philosophers ? Thus peradventure Callias, Thrasjm- 
achus, Polus, Aristophanes, or some of his adversaries and 
emulators might object; but neither they nor ^Anytus and 
Melitus his bitter enemies, that condemned him for teaching 
Critias to tyrannize, his impiety for swearing by dogs and 
plane trees, for his juggling sophistry, &c, never so much as 
upbraided him with impure love, writing or speaking of that 
subject ; and therefore without question, as he concludes, both 
Socrates and Plato in this are justly to be excused. But 
suppose they had been a little overseen, should divine Plato 
be defamed ? no, rather as he said of Cato's drunkenness, if 
Cato were drunk, it should be no vice at all to be drunk. 
They reprove Plato then, but without cause (as 'Ficinus 
pleads) ^^ for all love is honest and good, and they are worthy 
to be loved that speak well of love." ^ Being to speak of 
this admirable affection of love " (saith * Valleriola) " there 
lies open a vast and philosophical field to my discourse, by 
which many lovers become mad, let mv. leave my more seri- 
ous meditations, wander in these philosophical fields, and look 

1 Quod risam et eoram amores com- nefftui* et boniu, et amora dlgDl qui bene 

UMmoret. > Qaum multa ei objeclneat dicunt de amore. * Med. obser. lib. 2, 

Juod CritUm tyrannidem docoiflMt. quod cap. 7, de admirando amoria affectu die* 

latonem Juraret loquacem sophistam. tarus, ingens patet campus et philoeoph- 

ftc, accaaationem amorifl ouUam fece- lean, quo siepe homined ducuutur ad in- 

mnt. Ideoque honestus amor, ftc. saniam, libe&t modo Ta^^ri, fto., quae 

Carpunt alii Platonicam mi^tatem non ornont modo, sed fragrantli et suc- 

quod amori niminm indulaerit, Dicear- culentiSljucund^ pleniosalant, &o. 
choaetalii; wd male. Omnii amcMr ho- 
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into those pleasant groves of the Muses, ^here, with unspeak- 
able variety of flowers, we maj make garlands to ourselvesy 
not to adorn us onlj, but with their pleasant smell and juioe 
to nourish our souls, and fill our minds desirous of knowl* 
edge," &C. After a harsh and unpleasing discourse of mel* 
ancholj, which hath hitherto molested jour patience and tired 
the author, give him leave with ^ Godefridus the lawyer, and 
Laurentius (ccq), 5) to recreate himself in this kind afler his 
laborious studies, ^ since so many grave divines and worthy 
men have without offence to manners, to help themselves and 
others, voluntarily written of it" Heliodorus, a bishop, 
penned a love story of Theagines and Chariclea, and when 
some Catos of his time reprehended him for it, chose rather, 
saith 'Nicephorus, to leave his bishopric than his book. 
JSneas Sylvius, an ancient divine, and past forty years of 
age (as ' he confesseth himself, after Pope Pius Secundus), 
indited that wanton history of Euryalus and Lucretia. And 
how many superintendents of learning could I reckon up that 
have written of light, fantastical subjects ? Beroaldus, Eras* 
mus, Alpheratius, twenty-four times printed in Spanish, dec 
Give me leave then to refresh my muse a little, and my 
weary readers, to expatiate in this delightsome field, hoc d^ 
liciarum campo, as Fonseca terms it, to ^ season a surly dis- 
course with a more pleasing aspersion of love matters ; 
Edtdcare vitam convenitj as the poet invites us, euros nugitj 
&C., 'tis good to sweeten our life with some pleasing toys to 
relish it, and as Pliny tells us, magna pars studiosorum 
amcenitates gucerimus, most of our students love such pleas- 
ant * subjects. Though Macrobius teach us otherwise, • " that 
those old sages banished all such light tracts from their studies 
to nurse's cradles, to please only the ear ;*' yet out of Apuleius 



1 Lib. 1, pne&t. de amoribtu ageiu rel- prtetergrmsas In ▼wperem feror. 

axandi aaimi causa laboriosiaaimiB stu- Sylrius, pnefat. * Ut aererloiu stiMUa 

(Ui8 fatigaU ; quando et Theologi se his lis amoenitaUbaB lector oondin posall. 

jurari et juyare illaesis moribos Tolant. Accius. & Disoum quam philoMpham 

3 Hist. lib. 12, cap. 34. * Prsefat. quid audire malnnt. • In Som. Sdp. • ■»• 

Elragenario convenit cum anion? crario suo turn ad onnas natricom iM*i' 

vero agn'^soo amatorium scriptum entes eliminariint, soIm aiirliun (MMu 

non oouTenire, qui jam meridiem profitentee. 
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I will oppose as honourable patrons, Solon, Plato, ^ Xenophon, 
Adrian, &c, that as highly approve of these treatises. On 
the other side methinks thej are not to be disliked, thej are 
not BO unfiL I will not peremptorily say as one did, 'torn 
wavia dicam facinora, tU nude sit ei qui talihus nan deleC' 
ieiury I will tell you such pretty stories, that foul befaU him 
that is not pleased with them ; Neque dicam ea qua vobis 
Usui sit audivisscy et volvptaH meminxssey with that oonfidenoe 
as Beroaldus doth his enarrations on Propertius. I will not 
expect or hope for that approbation which Lipsius gives to 
his £pictetus ; plurisfacio quum rdego ; semper ut novum^ ei 
quwn repetivij repetenduMj the more I read, the more shall 
I covet to read. I will not press you with my pamphlets, or 
beg attention, but if you like them you may. Pliny holds it 
expedient, and most fit, severitatem jucunditate etiam in scrips 
ds condire, to season our works with some pleasant discourse ; 
Synesius approves it, licet in ludicris luderej the * poet ad- 
mires it, Omne iulit punctum qui miscuit utile dtdci ; and 
there be those, without question, that are more willing to read 
such toys, than ^ I am to write ; ^ Let me not live,'' saith 
Aretine's Antonia, '^ if I had not rather hear thy discourse, 
* than see a play I " No doubt but there be more of her 
mind, ever have been, ever will be, as * Hierome bears me 
witness. A far greater part had rather read Apuleius than 
Plato; Tully himself confesseth he could not understand 
Plato's TimsBus, and therefore cared less for it ; but every 
schoolboy hath that famous testament of Grunnius Corocotta 
Porcellus at his fingers' ends. The comical poet, 

** Id sibl negoti credidit solam dari, 
Populo nt plaoerent, qnas fecisset fabolafl,** ^ 

made this his only care and sole study to please the people, 
tickle the ear, and to delight ; but mine earnest intent is as 

1 Babylonitu et Bpharicu, qui de Amore Lncian. & Plus eapio Tolnptatii Inde, 

■eripwerunt, nterque amores Myrrhn, quamspectandiniiitheatroludls. •Prcv 

Cyrnies, et Adonidis. Suidns. * Pet. oemlo in iMiiam. Multo major pars Mile- 

Aretine. dial. Ttal. * Ilor. ^* He ha« slas febulae reTolTentium quam Platonia 

icrompllsbed crery point who haa joined libitw. 7 *>■ This he took to be hia only 

the aiipfViI to the a«free«ble." * Legen- buaineMi, that the play« which he wrote 

II eapidloree, quam ^o ■cribendi, aaith ahould pleaae the people." 
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much to profit as to please ; non tarn ut papulo plaeerem^ 
quam ut poptdum juvarem, and these mj writings, I hope, 
shall take like gilded pills, which are so obmpoaed as well to 
tempt the appetite, and deceive the palate, as to help and 
medicinally work upon the whole body ; mj lines shall not 
onlj recreate, but rectify the mind. I think I have said 
enough ; if not, let bim that is otherwise minded, remember 
that of * Maudarensis, ^ he was in his life a philosopher (as 
Ansonius apologizeth for him), in his epigrams a lover, in his 
precepts most severe ; in his epistle to Cserellia, a wanton." 
Annianus, Sulpicius, Evemus, Menander, and many old 
poets besides, did in scripHs prurire, write Feacennines, 
Attellanes, and lascivious songs ; kstam nuUerican ; jet they 
had in morihus censuraniy et severitatem, they were chaste, 
severe and upright livers. 

** Castnm esse decet pinm poetam 
Ipsam, versiculos nihil necesse est, 
Qui turn denique habent salem et leporem.** ^ 

I am of Catullus's opinion, and make the same apology in 
mine own behalf; JHac etiam quod scribo^ pendet pUrumque 
ex aliorum senteniid et auctoritcUe ; nee ipse forsan insanio^ 
sed insanientes seqtwr, Atqui detur hoc insanire me ; $emel 
insanivimus omnes, et tttte ipse opinor inscmis cdiquando, 
et is, et iUe, et ego, scilicet.^ Homo sum^ humani a me nihU 
(dienum puto ; ' And which he urgeth for himself, accused 
of the like fault, I as justly plead, ^ lasciva est nobis pagina, 
vita proha est Howsoever my lines err, my life is honest, 
•wVa verecunda est, musa jocosa mihi. But I presume I 
need no such apologies, I need not, as Socrates in Plalo, 
cover his face when he spake of love, or blush and hide mine 

*InT{taphilo9ophas, inBpigram.ama- era; nor perhaps un I frantic, I only 

tor, in EpistoUs petul&nii, in praeceptis follow madmen ; but tbos fkt I may m 

iieTerufl. i *'The poet himself should deranged; we hare all been 00 at some 

t>o chaste and pious, but bis verses need one time, and yourself. I think, art tome- 

not imitate him in thene respects; they times insane, and this man, and that 

may therefore contain wit and humour/' man, and I also." *^*I am mortal, 

> ''This that I write depends sometimes and thinlc no humane action unsaitcMl to 

ipon the opinion and authority of oth- me." * Blart. * Orld 
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eyes, as Pallas did in her hood, when she was consalted by 
Jupiter about Mercury's marriage, qaod super nuptiu vtrffo 
consuhtur, it is no such kscivious, obscene or wanton dis- 
course ; I have not offended your chaster ears with anything 
that is here written, as many French and Italian authors in 
their modem language of late have done, nay some of our 
Latin pontifical writers, Zanehes, Asorius, Abulensis, Bur- 
chardus, &c., whom ^ Rivet aocuseth to be more lascivious 
than Virgil in Priapeiis, Petronius in Catalectis, Aristoph- 
anes in Lycistratae, Martialis, or any other pagan profane 
writer, qfit tarn atrocithr ('one notes) hoc genere peccdrunt 
ut mtiUa ingeniosissime scripta obsccenitcUum gratia casta 
mentet abharreant, Tis not scurrile this, but chaste, honest, 
most part serious, and even of religion itself. * ** Incensed 
(as he said) with the love of finding love, we have sought it, and 
found it" More yet, I have augmented and added something 
to this light treatise (if light) which was not in the former 
editions, I am not ashamed to confess it, with a good ^ author, 
quod ejstendi et locupletari hoc subjectum plerique pasttdabant, 
et eorum tmportunitate vtctus, animum tUcunque renttentem 
ed adegi, tU jam sexto, vice calamum in manum stunerenij 
scriptionique longe et a studiis et professione med aliena me 
accingerem, horas cdiqiuu a seriis meis oceupatianibw interim 
stiffUraiuSf casque veluti hub cuidam ac recreaiioni deS" 

tinans : 

• ** Cogor retrorsum 

Vela dare, atqoe iterare carsus 
Olim relictos '* 

etsi non ignorarem novos fortasse detractores navis hisce in 
terpoUxHonihus meis minime defuturos.^ 

1 Isago. ad sac. ncrlp. cap. 18. * Bar- mjself to literature Teiy foreign indeed 

thins, notis in OoelestlDam, ladom Uisp. to my studies and professional oceupa 

> Ficinus, Comment, c. 17. Amore inceuHi tjons, stealing a few hours from serious 

inTeniendi amoris, amorem quaeelTimus et pursultR, and derotlng them, as it were, 

iuTenimus. « Author Caelestinee, Barth. to recreation.*' & Hor. lib. 1, Ode 81. 

Interprete. " That, OTercome by the sollci- '* I am compelled to rorerae my sails, and 

tations of friends, who requested me to retrace my former course " « "Although 

enlarge and improre my rolumcs, I have I was by no means ignorant that new 

dcToted my otherwise reluctant mind to calumniators would not be wanting l9 

the labour ; and now for the sixth time censure my new introductions." 
have I taken up my pen, and applied 
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And thus mach have I thought good to saj hj way of 
preface, lest any man (which ^ Grodeindus feared in his book) 
should blame in me lightness, wantonness, rashness, in speak- 
ing of love's causes, enticements, symptoms, remedies, lawful 
and unlawM loves, and lust itself, ' I speak it only to tax 
and deter others from it, not to teach, but to show the 
vanities and fopperies of this heroical or herculean love^ 
* and to apply remedies unto it. I will treat of this with 
like liberty as of the rest. 



* " Sed dicam vobis, vos pono dicite mnltif 
Mlllibiu, et iSftcite hsc charta loquatur anna. 



ft 



Condenm me not, good reader, then, or censure me hardly, 
if some part of this treatise to thy thinking as yet be too 
light ; but consider better of it ; Omnia munda mundUy * a 
naked man to a modest woman is no otherwise than a picture^ 
as Augusta Li via truly said, and * mala mens, mahu animus^ 
'ds as 'tis taken. K in thy censure it be too light, I advise 
thee as Lipsius did his reader for some places of Plautus, 
istae quasi Sirenum scoptUos preetervehare, if they like thee 
not, let them pass; or oppose that which is good to that 
which is bad, and reject not therefore alL For to invert 
that verse of Martial, and with Uierom Wolfius to apply it 
to my present purpose, sunt mala sunt qtuBcUxm, mediocria, 
sunt bona plura ; some is good, some bad, some is indifferent. 
1 say further with him yet, I have inserted Q levicula qtug^ 
dam et ridicula ascribere non sum gravatus, circumforanea 
qiuBdam e theatrisy e plaieis, etiam e popinis) some things 
more homely, light, or comical, litans gratiis, &^ which I 
would request every man to interpret to the best, and as 

1 Ebo prasdizi ne qois temeve no* pa- is, (Aneas Sylr.) «t onram amoris d quia 

taxet scripsiflse de amorum lenociniis, d« nescit, bine poterii sofrs. ' MartJaDag 

prazl, fornJcationlbiu, adulteriis, &o. Capella, lib. 1, de napt. phllol. rixvlimJi 

' Taxando et ab bis deterrendo humanam iuffusa rabore oculos PfPio obnubenfl, 

laflciyiam et insaniam, sed et remedia &o. ^ CataUus. '*Wbat I tell yoa, 

docendo : non igitur candiduB lector no- do yon tell to the multitude, and maka 

bi8 8uccen«eat, &c. Commonitio erit this treatise gnraip like an old wotnan.** 

JuTeiiibu« hicc, hl.»oe ut abHtinoant ^ Viros nudos castae feminae nihil a •tat> 

magis, et, omiiwa lanciria quse homines uis distare. * Hon! soit qui mal t 

red4it Inaanoe, Tirtutis incumbant studi- penae ' Praef. Said. 
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Julius Caesar Scaliger besought Cardan (si quid urbanitu- 
evdl hisum a nobis, per deos immortales te oro, JReronyrM 
Ccwdomey ne me male capias). I beseech thee, good reader, 
not to mistake me, or misconstrue what is here written ; 
Per Musas et Charites, et omnia Poetarum numina, benigne 
lector, oro te ne me male cctpias. 'Tis a comical subject ; in 
sober sadness I crave pardon of what is amiss, and desire 
thee to suspend thy judgment, wink at small faults, or to be 
silent at least ; but if thou likest, speak well of it, and wish 
me good success, ^xlremum htmc, Arethusa, mihi concede 
laborem* 

I am resolved howsoever, velis, nolis, audaeter stadium 
intrare, in the Olympics, with those JBliensian wrestlers in 
Philostratus, boldly to show myself in this common stage, and 
in this tragicomedy of love, to act several parts, some 
satirically, some comically, some in a mixed tone, as the sub- 
ject I have in hand gives occasion, and present scene shall 
require, or offer itself. 

SuBSECT. IL — Lwe*s Beginning, Object, Definition, Di' 

vision. 

^Love's limits are ample and great, and a spacious 
walk it hath, beset with thorns,'* and for that cause, which 
* Scaliger reprehends in Cardan, "not lightly to be passed 
over." Lest I incur the same censure, I will examine all 
the kinds of love, his nature, beginning, difference, objects, 
how it is honest or dishonest, a virtue or vice, a natural 
passion, or a disease, his power and effects, how far it ex- 
tends; of which, although something has been said in the 
lirst partition, in those sections of perturbations ('"for love 
and hatred are the first and most common passions, from 
which all the rest arise, and are attendant,*' as Picolomiueus 
holds, or as Nich. Caussinus, the pn'mum mobile of all other 

* " Aretbuca, smile on this my last cap. 29, Ex Platone, prime et oomma- 

laboar/' lExero. 801. Oampun amo- nls^iimso perturbationes ex qnibus oetraa 

Is maxinius et spinis obsitus, nee levis- oriuiitur et earum sunt pedJaseqiUB. 
•imo pode traosTobndus. < Orad. 1. 
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affections, which cany them all about them), I will now 
more copiously dilate, through all his parts and several 
branches, that eo it may better appear what love is, and how 
it varies with the objects, how in defect, or (which is most 
ordinary and common) immoderate, and in excess, causeth 
melancholy. 

Love universally taken is defined to be a desire, as a 
word of more ample signification ; and though Leon He- 
brseus, the most copious writer of this subject, in his third 
dialogue makes no difference, yet in hb first he distinguisheth 
them again, and defines love by desire. * " Love is a volun- 
tary affection, and desire to enjoy that which is good. ' Desire 
wisheth, love enjoys ; the end of the one is the beginning of the 
other ; that which we love is present ; that which we desire 
is absent." '"It is worth the labour," saith Plotinus, "to 
consider well of love, whether it be a god or a devil, or 
passion of the mind, or partly god, partly devil, partly pas- 
sion." He concludes love to participate of all three, to 
urLse from desire of that which is beautiful and fair, and 
defines it to be " an action of the mind desiring that which is 
good." * Plato calls it the great devil, for its vehemency, 
and sovereignty over all other passions, and defines it an 
appetite, •"by which we desire some good to be present" 
Ficinus in his comment adds the word fair to this definition. 
Love is a desire of enjoying that which is good and fair. 
Austin dilates this common definition, and will have love to 
be a delectation of the heart, *"for something which we 
seek to win, or joy to have, coveting by desire, resting in 
joy." ^ Scaliger, Exerc. 301, taxeth these former definitions, 
and will not have love to be defined by desire or appetite ; 

1 Amor est rolnntariiu aSeetus et det- palchrlque fraendi deiiderlam. * Go- 

Iderlum re bonA fruendi. * Desiderl- defHdus, 1. l.eap.2. Amor ctt delectatio 

um optantifl, amor eonim qnibos firui- cordU, altcajas ad aliqaid, proptw alt- 

oiar; amori« priDclpium, de«iderii finis, quod desiderium In appetendo, et gandl- 

amatum ad««t. ^ Principio, 1. 4, de um perfruendo, per desiderinm ourrena, 

auiore. Operas pretium est de amore rc<|uie.scen8 per fcuudium. ' Noo t»t 

coiiMlderare, utruui Deu0« an Dwmon. au amor deMideriuin aut appetJtas ut ab 

paMnio qufedam animee, an partim Deut*, ooinibut* hmtt'nus traditum; nam cum 

partim Doimon, |taMio ptirtim, &c. pothnur RiiiaU re, non manet appetltua; 

Amor out nctufl animi bonum deridera'io. e<it iseitur afTectun quo oum re amatfl waX 

4 Blagnu« Dcemon. Conrirlo. & Boni iinlinur, aut unlonem perpetaamog 
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" for when we enjoy the things we desire, there remains no 
more appetite ; " as he d(;fines it ^ Love is an affection 
by which we are either united to the thing we love, or 
perpetuate our union ; " which agrees in part with Leon 
Hebneus. 

Now this love varies as its object varies, which is always 
good, amiable, fair, gracious, and pleasant. ^'^All things 
desire tliat which is good,'' as we are taught in the Ethics, 
or at least that which to them seems to be good ; quid enim 
vis mall (as Austin well infers) die mihif puto nihil in 
omnibus actionibus ; thou wilt w^ish no harm, I suppose, no 
ill in all thine actions, thoughts or desires, nihil mcdi vis; 
^ thou wilt not have bad com, bad soil, a naughty tree, but 
all good ; a good servant, a good horse, a good son, a good 
friend, a good neighbour, a good wife. From this goodness 
comes beauty ; from beauty, grace, and comeliness, which 
result as so many rays from their good parts, make us to 
love, and so to covet it ; for were it not pleasing and gracious, 
in our eyes, we should not seek. **'No man loves (saith 
Anstotle, 9 mar, cap, 5), but he that was first delighted with 
comeliness and beauty." As this fair object varies, so doth 
our love; for as Proclus holds, Omne pxdchrum amabiUy 
every fair thing is amiable, and what we love is fair and 
gracious in our eyes, or at least we do so apprehend and still 
esteem of it. * " Amiableness is the object of love, the scope 
and end is to obtain it, for whose sake we love, and which 
our mind covets to enjoy." And it seems to us especially 
fair and good ; for good, fair, and unity, cannot be separated. 
Beauty shines, Plato saith, and by reason of its splendour 
and shining causeth admiration ; and the fairer the object is, 
the more eagerly it is soughL For as the same Plato defines 
it, * " Beauty is a lively, shining or glittering brightness, 

1 Omnia appetnnlbonum. *Terram enlm upirat ut eo friuitar, et formam 

non Tin malam, malam a«getem,8ed bonam boni habet et pnecipue videtur ct planet, 

arborem, cquum bonom, &c. * Nemo Picolomineus. grad. 7, cap. 2, et grad. 8, 

amore capitar nid qui fUerlt ante Ibrma cap. 85. & Forma est Titalls fulgor ex 

•pecieque delectatus. < Amabile objec- ipso bono mananfl, per ideM, semina, ra- 

tum amorl« et scopus, chJus adeptio est tiones, umbras effusus, animos ezcitaai 

ftnis, oi^os gratia amamua. Animus ut per bonum in unnm redigantur. 
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resulting from effused good, by ideas, seed^, reasons, shadows, 
stirring up our minds, that by this good they may be united 
and made one." Others will have beauty to be the perfec- 
tion of the whole composition, * " caused out of the congruous 
eynmietry, measure, order and manner of parts, and that 
comeliness which proceeds from this beauty is called grace, 
and from thence all fair things are gracious." For grace 
and beauty are so wonderfully annexed, ^"so sweetly and 
gently win our souls, and strongly allure, that they confound 
our judgment and cannot be distinguished. Beauty and 
grace are like those beams and shinings that come from the 
glorious and divine sun," which are diverse, as they proceed 
from the diverse objects, to please and affect our several 
senses. • " As the species of beauty are taken at our eyes, 
ears, or conceived in our inner soul," as Plato disputes at 
large in his I}ialogue de pulchro, Phadroy Hyppias, and after 
many sophistical errors confuted, concludes that beauty is a 
grace in all things, delighting the eyes, ears, and soul itself; 
so that, as Valesius infers hence, whatsoever pleaseth our 
ears, eyes, and soul, must needs be beautiful, fair, and de- 
lightsome to us. * " And nothing can more please our ears 
than music, or pacify our minds." Fair houses, pictures, 
orchards, gardens, fields, a fair hawk, a fail* horse is most 
acceptable unto us ; whatsoever pleaseth our eyes and ears, 
we call beautiful and fair ; • " Pleasure belongeth to the rest 
of the senses, but grace and beauty to these two alone." As 
the objects vary and are diverse, so they diversely affect our 
eyes, ears, and soul itself. Which gives occasion to some to 
make so many several kinds of love as there be objects. 
One beauty ariseth from Grod, of which and divine love S. 
Dionysius,* with many fathers and Neoterics, have written 

1 Palchritudo est perfecfcio compositi ex radii et splendores dirini solis in xebus 

congruente ordine, mensurft et ratione variis vsrio modo ftdgentes. > Species 

partium consurgens, et Tenustas inde pulchritudlius hauriuntur ocalis, auil- 

orodieos gratia dicitur et res omnes pul- bus, aat concipiantur internft mente. 

£hrse gratiosae. > Gratiaet pulchritado ^ Nihil liinc magis animos conciliat qu^m 

itu suayiter animos demulcent, ita rehe- musica, pnlchrse pictarse, sedes, &o. 

Dinnter alliciunt, et admirabiliter con- ^ In reliquis sensibas Toluptaa, la hii 

iiectuntur, ut in unum confundant et pulchritado et gratia. ^ Lib. 4, de 

difltingui non poesunt, et sunt tanquam divinis. Convivio Platonis. 
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just volumes, De amore Dei, as they term it, many pareneti- 
cal discourses ; another from his creatures ; there is a beauty 
of the body, a beauty of the soul, a beauty from virtue, 
formam martyrumy Austin calls it, qtmm videmus ocuH$ 
antmi, which we see with the eyes of our mind; which 
beauty, as Tully saith, if we could discern with these cor- 
poreal eyes, admirahiles sui amoves excitaret, would cause 
admirable ajQTections, and ravish our souls. This other 
beauty which ariseth from those extreme parts, and graces 
which proceed from gestures, speeches, several motions, and 
proportions of creatures, men and women (especially from 
women, which made those old poets put the three graces 
still in Venus's company, as attending on her, and holding 
up her train) are infinite almost, and vary their names with 
their objects, as love of money, covetousness, love of beauty, 
lust, immoderate desire of any pleasure, concupiscence, friend- 
ship, love, good-will, &c., and is either virtue or vice, honest, 
dishonest, in excess, defect, as shall be showed in his place. 
Heroical love, religious love, &c, which may be reduced to a 
twofold division, according to the principal parts which are 
affected, the brain and liver. Amor et cumciHci, which 
Scaliger, Exercitat, 301, Valesius and Melancthon warrant 
out of Plato ^tUiv and kpav from that speech of Paasanias 
belike, that makes two Veneres and two loves, * " One 
Venus is ancient without a mother, and descended from 
heaven, whom we call celestial; the younger, begotten of 
Jupiter and Dione, whom commonly we call Venus." Fi- 
cinus, in his conmient upon this place, cap. 8, following 
Plato, calls these two loves, two devils, or good and bad 
angels according to us, which are still hovering about our 
souls. ' ** The one rears to heaven, the other depresseth us to 
hell ; the one good, which stirs us up to the contemplation of 
that divine beauty for whose sake we perform ju5»tice and all 

1 Dtue Veneres duo Mnoren ; qaarum > Alter ad supema erijjrit, alter deprimlt 

una antiqaior et nine matre. coelo nata, ad infer oa; alter excitat bominem ad 

qnam ccelestem Venerem nuncapamiu; diTinara pulchritudinem loKtrandanif 

altera Tero jnoior a Jore et Dione prog- cojus causa phlloeopliir studia et jus 

nata^quam Tulgarera Venerem Tocamun. titiae, &c. 

v«)L. II. 28 
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godly oflices, studj philo?ophj, &c. ; the other base, and 
though bad yet to be respected ; for indeed both are good in 
their own natures ; procreation of children is as necessary as 
that finding out of truth, but therefore called bad, because it 
is abused, and withdraws our soul fixnn the speculation of 
that other to viler objects," so &r Fidnus. S. Austin, KK 
\bjde civ. Dei et tup. PsaL Ixiy. hath delivered as much 
in effect ^ "* Every creature is good, and may be loved weU 
or ill;" and '^Two cities make two loves, Jerusalem and 
Babylon, the love of Grod the one, the love of the world the 
other ; of these two cities we all are citizens, as by examina- 
tion of ourselves, we may soon find, and of which." The one 
love is the root of all mischief, the other of all good. So, in 
his 15 cap. lib. de amor. JBccietiaj he will have those four 
cardinal virtues to be nought else but love rightly composed ; 
in his 15 book de civ. Dei, cap. 22, he calls virtue the order 
of love, whom Thomas following, 1, pcurL 2, quasi. 55, orf. 1, 
and qtuBst. 56, 3, qtuBst 62, (trt. 2, confirms as much, and 
amplifies in many words. 'Lucian, to the same purpose, 
hath a division of his own, ^ One love was bom in the sea, 
which is as various and raging in young men's breasts as the 
sea itself, and causeth burning lust ; the other is that golden 
chain which was let down from heaven, and with a divine 
fiiry ravisheth our souls, made to the image of God, and stirs 
us up to comprehend the innate and incorruptible beauty to 
which we were once created." Beroaldus hath expressed all 
this in an epigram of his : — 

^ Dogmata divini memorant si vera Platonis, 
Sant gerainsB Veneres, et geminatas amor. 

CoBlestis V^enns est nullo generata parente, 
Qose casto sanctos nectit amore viros. 

Altera sed Venus est totum vnlgata per orbem, 
Quae div^m mentes allignt, atque bominom; 

Improba, seductrix, petulans," &c. 

1 Omnli ereatura cum bons sit. et bene niet nnde fdt clris. * Alter nuurl ortntf, 

amnri potest et male. * Dua« rivitAtes ferox, variua, flactnans, in animto Juv»> 

dao flftdnnt amores ; Jertuuilem fiicit num, mare referent. See , alter aurea 

amor Del, Babylonem amor f<«etcuH ; nnud- catena, ccelo demiraa, bonum fororem 

qoisque le quid amet interroget, et inre- mentibus mittens, &o. 
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** If divine PIato*s tenets they be tme, 

Two Veneres, two loves there be; 
The one from heaven, un begotten still, 

Which knits our souls in unitie. 
The other famous over all the world, 

Binding the hearts of gods and men; 
Dishonest, wanton, and seducing she, 

Roles whom she will, both where and when.** 

This twofold division of love, Origen likewise follows, in 
his Comment on the Canticles, one from Grod, the other from 
the devil, as he holds (understanding it in the worse sense), 
which many others repeat and imitate. Both which (to omit 
all subdivisions) in excess or defect, as they are abused, or 
degenerate, cause melancholy in a particular kind, as shall be 
shown in his place. Austin, in another Tract, makes a three- 
fold division of this love, which we may use well or ill: 
^ ^ God, our neighbour, and the world : Grod above us, our 
neighbour next us, the world beneath us. In the oourse of 
our desires, Grod hath three things, the world one, our neigh- 
bour two. Our desire to Grod, is either from Grod, with Grod, 
or to Grod, and ordinarily so runs. From Grod, when it re- 
ceives from him, whence, and for which it should love him ; 
with God, when it contradicts his will in nothing; to Grod, 
when it seeks to him, and rests itself in him. Our love to 
our neighbour may proceed from him, and run with him, not 
to him : from him, as when we rejoice of his good safety, and 
well-doing; with him, when we desire to have him a fellow 
and companion of our journey in the way of the Lord ; not 
in him, because there is no aid, hope, or confidence in man. 
- From the world our love comes, when we begin to admire 
the Creator in his works, and glorify God in his creatures; 
with the world it should run, if, according to the mutability 
of all temporalities, it should be dejected in adversity, or over 
elevated in prosperity ; to the world, if it would settle itself 
in its vain delights and studies.*' Many such partitions of 

1 Trla sunt, qtue amari ft nobis benA mus; infra nos mondos. TriaD«iis,diM 
Tel maM pomunt; Dnos. prozlmiu, inim- pirozhniu, unam mQDdas babet, fre. 
Ins: Deuii sopra nn«; Juzta nm proxi- 
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love r could repeat, and subdivisions, bot lest (which Scaliger 
objects to Cardan, Exercitat, 501,) *"I confound filthy burn- 
ing lust with pure and divine love/' I will follow that accurate 
division of Leon Hebraeus, dial. 2, betwixt Sophia and Philo, 
where he speaks of natural, sensible, and rational love, and 
handleth each apart Natural love or hatred, is that sym- 
pathy or antipathy which is to be seen in animate and in- 
animate creatures, in the four elements, metals, stones, gravia 
tendurU deorsum, as a stone to his centre, fire upward, and 
rivers to the sea. The sun, moon, and stars go still round, 
*Amantes naturce dehita exercere^ for love of perfection. This 
love is manifest, I say, in inanimate creatures. How comes 
a loadstone to draw iron to it ? jet chaff? the ground to covet 
showers, but for love ? No creature, S. Hierom concludes, 
is to be found, quod non cUiquid amat, no stock, no stone, that 
hath not some feeling of love. 'Tis more eminent in plants, 
herbs, and is especially observed in vegetables ; as between the 
vine and elm a great sympathy, between the vine and the cab- 
bage, between the vine and the olive, • Vtrgo fugit Bromiumy 
between the vine and bays a great antipathy, the vine loves 
not the bay, * *' nor his smell, and will kill him, if he grow 
near him ; " the burr and the lentil cannot endure one another, 
the olive ' and the myrtle embrace each other, in roots and 
branches if they grow near. Read more of this in Picolo- 
mineus, grad, 7, cap. 1, Crescentius, lib, 5, de agric. Bap- 
tista Porta, de mag. lib. 1, cap. de plant, odio et dement, sym.^ 
Fraeastorius, de sym. ei aniip. of the love and hatred of 
planets, consult with every astrologer. Leon Hebrseus gives 
many fabulous reasons, and moralizeth them withal. 

Sensible love is that of brute beasts, of which the same 
Leon Hebrssus, diaL 2, assigns these causes. First, for the 
pleasure they take in the act of generation, male and female 

1 Ne confundam reaanos et fisdoa Vitis laarum non amaAf nee (|jaR odoran: 

Hnoreii beatis, sceleratam com puro, di- ri prope crescat, enecat. Lappiu lent! 

Tino, et vero, &c. * Fonseca, cap. 1, advenatur. & Sympathia olei et mjHl 

Amor ex AugustiDi fbraan lib. 11, de ramorum et radicnm se complectentiam 

Givit. Dei. Amore inooncumufl atat Ifiatldua, secret, cent. 1, 47. 
niundua, &c. s Alciat. * Porta: 
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love one another. Secondly, for the preservation of the 
species, and desire of young brood. Thirdly, for the mutual 
agreement, as being of the same kind : Sus sui, cants cant, 
bos bovi, et asirms asino pulcherrimtis vxdetur, as Epicharmus 
held, and according to that adage of Diogehianus, Adsidet 
usque graculus apud graculuniy they much delight in one 
another's company, ^Formica grata est formica^ cicada cicc^ 
dcBy and birds of a feather will gather together. Fourthly, 
for custom, use, and familiarity, as if a dog be trained up 
with a lion and a bear, contrary to their natures, they will 
love each other. Hawks, dogs, horses, love their masters 
and keepers; many stories I could relate in this kind, but 
see Gillius, de hist amm, lib. 3, cap. 14, those two Epistles 
of Lipsius, of dogs and horses, Agellius, Ac Fiflhly, for 
bringing up, as if a bitch bring up a kid,' a hen ducklings, a 
hedge-sparrow a cuckoo, <Sbc. 

The third kind is Amor cognitionis, as Leon calls it, ra> 
tional love, InteUectivus amor, and is proper to men, on which 
I must insist. This appears in Grod, angels, men. God is love 
itself, the fountain of love, the disciple of love, as Plato 
styles him ; the servant of peace, the Grod of love and peace ; 
have peace with all men and Grod is with you. 

s '* Quisqois veneratur Olympam, 
Ipse sibi mandam subjioit atque Deam.** 

* ^ By this love (saith Grerson) we purchase heaven, and 
buy the kingdom of God." This * love is either in the Trin- 
ity itself (for the Holy Ghost is the love of the Father and 
the Son, &c., John iii. 35, and v. 20, and xiv. 31), or tow- 
ards us His creatures, as in making the world. Amor mtm- 
dum fecit, love built cities, mundi anima, invented arts, sci- 
ences, and all ' good things, incites us to virtue and humanity, 
combines and quickens ; keeps peace on earth, quietness by 

1 Theoorittu, Idyll. 9. ' Mantuan. hoc amore Dei agit. & Nich. BeJua, 

> Charitas muniflca, qxA mercamur de discurs. 28, de amatoribus, rirtatem 

Deo regnum Dei. * PolanoB, partit. prorocat. oonseirat paoem in terrt tzmn* 

Zanehios. de natoxft Del, o. 8, nopioee de qnilUatitein In tiiire, ventte betttfam, lt«. 
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sea, mirth in the winds and elements, expels all fear, anger, 
and rusticity ; Oircutus a bono in bonum, a round circle still 
from good to good ; for love is the beginner and end of all 
our actions, the efficient and instrumental cause, as our poets 
in their symbols, impresses, ^ emblems of rings, squares, &c« 
shadow unto us, 

** Si reram qassris f\ierit quia finis et oitns, 
Desine; nam causa lest nnica solus amor/* 

" If first and last of anything yon wit, 
Cease; love's the sole and only cause of it.** 

LoTC, saith ' Leo, made the world, and afterwards in redeem- 
ing of it, ^ Grod so loTcd the world, that he gave his only 
b^otten son for it," John iii. 16. ^^ Behold what love the 
Father hath showed on us, that we should be called the sons 
of Grod," 1 John iii. 1. Or by His sweet providence, in ppo- 
tecting of it ; either all in general, or His saints elect and 
church in particular, whom He keeps as the apple of His 
eye, whom He loves freely, as Hosea xiv. 5 speaks, and 
dearly respects, ^Oharior est ipsis homo quam sihi. Not that 
we are fair, nor for any merit or grace of ours, for we are 
most vile and base ; but out of His incomparable love and 
goodness, out of His Divine Nature. And this is that Ho- 
mer's golden chain, which reacheth down from heaven to 
earth, by which every creature is annexed, and depends on 
his Creator. He made all, saith ^ Moses, ^ and it was good ; '* 
He loves it as good. 

The love of angels and living souls is mutual amongst 
themselves, towards us militant in the church, and all such 
as love Grod ; as the sunbeams irradiate the earth from those 
celestial thrones, they by their well wishes reflect on us, * in 
saltUe hominum promovendd alacres, et constantes (tdministri^ 
there is joy in heaven for every sinner that repenteth ; they 
pray for us, are solicitous for our good, * Gasti genii. 

1 CMnerariufl, Bmb. 100, oen. 2. SDial. 8. > JuTen. * Qen. i. 
DIM. > Theodoret e Plotino. 
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** Ubi regnat charitas, suave desiderinm, 
Letitiaque et amor Deo conjuoctus.*' * 

Love proper to mortal men is the third member of this sab* 
diTision, and the subject of mj following discourse. 



MEMB. IL 

SuBSECT. I. — Love of Meriy which varies as his Ohfeeltf 

ProfUahUj Ple€uanty JBimesL 

Vaxesius, Ub 3, contr. 13, defines this love which is in 
men, ^ to be ^ an affection of both powers, appetite, and 
reason." The rational resides in the brain, the other in the 
liver (as before hath been said out of Plato and others) ; the 
heart is diversely affected of both, and carried a thousand 
ways by consent. The sensitive faculty most part overrules 
reason, the soul is carried hoodwinked, and the understanding 
captive like a beast. '^The heart is variously indined, 
sometimes they are merry, sometimes sad, and from love 
arise hope, and fear, jealousy, fury, desperation." Now this 
love of men is diverse, and varies as the object varies, by 
which they are enticed, as virtue, wisdom, eloquence, profit, 
wealth, money, fame, honour, or comeliness of person, &c. 
Leon Hebrseus, in his first dialogue, reduceth them all to 
these three, util^, jucundum^ honestum, profitable, pleasant, 
honest (out of Aristotle belike, 8 moral) ; of which he dis- 
courseth at large, and whatsoever is beautiful and fair is 
referred to them, or any way to be desired. * " To profitable 
is ascribed health, wealth, honour, dec, which is rather ambi* 
tion, desire, covetousness, than love ; " friends, children, love 
of women, * all delightful and pleasant objects, are referred 

* ** Wh«i« charity preTiUa. nweet de- niinn moBreiui ; Rtatim ex amora naMrftur 

fdn, Joy, and lore towardu CM are al- ZelotypU, thnor, fiiror, ipet, denperatlo. 

go present/' i Aflfectus nunc appe- > Ad utile sanltaii refertar; utUium mI 

titiraB potentin, nunc ratlonalla. alter ainbltlo, oupldo, dealderlum, potiui quam 

eerebro realdet, alter bepate, oorde. ke. amor, exoeMUi, afarltla. < Picolom. 

I Cor Tarle IncUnatar, nunc gaudtni, gimd. 7, Mp< 1* 
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to the second. The love of honest things consists in virtue 
and wisdom, and is preferred before that, which is profitable 
and pleasant ; intellectual about that which is honest* ^ St. 
Austin calls ^ profitable, worldly ; pleasant, carnal ; honesty 
spiritual ' Of and from all three, result charity, friendship, 
and true love, which respects God and our neighbour." Of 
each of these I will briefly dilate, and show in what sort they 
cause melancholy. 

Amongst all these fair enticing objects, which procure love, 
and bewitch the soul of man, there is none so moving, so for- 
cible as profit ; and that which carrieth with it a show of 
commodity. Health indeed is a precious thing, to recover 
and preserve which we will undergo any misery, drink bitter 
potions, freely give our goods ; restore a man to his health, 
his purse lies open to thee, bountiful he is, thankfiil and be- 
holding to thee ; but give him wealth and honour, give him 
gold, or what shaU be for his advantage and preferment, and 
thou shalt command his affections, oblige him eternally to 
thee ; heart, hand, life, and all is at thy service, thou art his 
dear and loving friend, good and gracious lord and master, 
his Msdcenas ; he is thy slave, thy vassal, most devote, affec- 
tioned, and bound in all duty ; tell him good tidings in this 
kind, there spoke an angel, a blessed hour that brings in gain^ 
he is thy creature, and thou his creator, he hugs and admires 
thee ; he is thine forever. No loadstone so attractive as that 
of profit, none so fair an object as this of gold; * nothing 
wins a man sooner than a good turn, bounty and liberality 
command body and soul : 

" Manera (erode mihi) placant hominesqae deosque; 
Placatar donls Jupiter ipse datis." 

" Good turns doth pacify both God and men, 
And Jupiter himself is won by them.** 

Gold of all other is a most delicious object ; a sweet light, 
a goodly lustre it hath : graiius aurum quam solem intuemur^ 

1 Lib. de amicit. utile mandanum, car- citSa, qnee renpicit deum et prozlmain. 
nale Jucundum, splrituale honentutn. > BenefkctorM pr»cipa4 amamifti. VItm, 
I Ac dDguUs trlbos fit charitas et ami- 8, de aniin&. 
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aaith Austin, and we had rather see it than the san. Sweet 
and pleasant in getting, in keeping ; it seasons all our labours, 
intolerable pains we take for it, base employments, endure 
bitter flouts and taunts, long journeys,^ heavy burdens, all are 
made light and easy by this hope of gain ; At mihi plaudo 
ipse domi, simtU ac nummos corUemplor in area. The sight of 
gold refresheth our spirits, and ravisheth our hearts, as that 
Babylonian garment and ^ golden wedge did Achan in the 
camp, the very sight and hearing sets on fire his soul with 
desire of it. It will make a man run to the antipodes, or 
tarry at home and turn parasite, lie, flatter, prostitute him- 
self, swear and bear false witness ; he will venture his body, 
kill a king, murder his father, and danm his soul to come at 
it Formosior aun mauoj as ' he well observed, the mass of 
gold is fairer than all your Grecian pictures, that Apelles, 
Phidias, or any doating painter could ever make; we are 
enamoured with it, 

* ** Prima (erh vota, et conotiB notissima templlt, 
DivitisB ut orescant." 

All our labours, studies, endeavours, vows, prayers, and 
wishes, are to get, how to compass it. 

^ ** HflBC est ilia oai famnlatur maximos orbU, 
Diva potens rerum, domitrixqae peoania fati/* 

^ This is the great goddess we adore and worship ; this is the 
sole object of our desire." If we have it, as we think, wc are 
made forever, thrice happy, princes, lords, &c. If we lose it, 
we are dull, heavy, dejected, discontent, miserable, desperate, 
and mad. Our estate and bene esse ebbs and flows with our 
commodity ; and as we are endowed or enriched, so are we 
beloved and esteemed ; it lasts no longer than our wealth ; 
when tliat is gone, and the object removed, farewell friend- 
ship ; as long as bounty, good cheer, and rewards were to be 
hoped, friends enough ; they were tied to thee by the teeth, 
and would follow thee as crows do a carcass ; but when thy 
goods are gone and spent, the lamp of their love is out, and 

1 J«. 7. * PeiroDiofl Arbiter. * JmrsoaUs. < Joh. Seound. lib. iylTarom. 
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thou shalt be oontemned, soomed, hated, injured. ^ Ludan's 
Timon, when he li>ed in prosperity, was the sole spectacle 
of Greece, only admired ; who but Timon ? Everybody 
loved, honoured, applauded him, each man offered him his 
service, and sought to be kin to him ; but when his gold was 
spent, his fair possessions gone, farewell Timon ; none so 
ugly, none so deformed, so odious an object as Timon, no 
man so ridiculous on a sudden, they gave him a penny to 
buy a rope, no man would know him. 

'TIS the general humour of the world, commodity steers 
our affections throughout, we love those that are fortunate 
and rich, that thrive, or by whom we may receive mutual 
kindness, hope for like courtesies, get any good, gain, or 
profit ; hate those, and abhor on the other side, which are 
poor and miserable, or by whom we may sustain loss or in- 
convenience. And even those that were now familiar and 
dear unto us, our loving and long friends, neighbours, kins- 
men, allies, with whom we have conversed, and lived as so 
many Geryons for some years past, striving still to give one 
another all good content and entertainment, with mutual in- 
vitations, feastings, disports, offices, for whom we would ride, 
run, spend ourselves, and of whom we have so freely and 
honourably spoken, to whom we have given all those turgent 
titles, and magnificent eulogiums, most excellent and most 
noble, worthy, wise, grave, learned, valiant, &c, and mag- 
nified beyond measure ; if any controversy arise between us, 
some trespass, injury, abuse, some part of our goods be de- 
tained, a piece of land come to be litigious, if they cross us in 
our suit, or touch the string of our commodity, we detest and 
depress them upon a sudden ; neither affinity, consanguinity, 
or old acquaintance can contain us, but ^rupto jecore exierit 
Caprificus, A golden apple sets altogether by the ears, as 
if a marrowbone or honeycomb were flung amongst bears ; 
father and son, brother and sister, kinsmen are at odds ; and 
look what malice, deadly hatred can invent, that shall be 

1 LacUnas, Tfanon. * Pen. 
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done, Terribiley diruniy pestHenSy cUroXyferum, mutual injuries, 
desire of revenge, and how to hurt them, him and his, are all 
our studies. If our pleasures be interrupt, we can tolerate 
it ; our bodies hurt, we can put it up and be reconciled ; but 
touch our commodities, we are most impatient ; fair becomes 
foul, the graces are turned to harpies, friendly salutations 
to bitter imprecations, mutual feastings to plotting villanies, 
minings and counterminings ; good words to satires and in* 
vectives, we revile e corUrd, nought but his imperfections are 
in our ejes, he is a base knave, a devil, a monster, a cater- 
pillar, a viper, a hogrubber, &c. Desinit in piscem mvUer 
formosa supeme ; ^ the scene is altered on a sudden, love is 
turned to hate, mirth to melancholy ; so furiously are we 
most part bent, our affections fixed upon this object of com- 
modity, and upon money, the desire of which in excess is 
covetousness ; ambition ^rannizeth over our souls, as ' I 
have shown, and in defect crucifies as much, as if a man by 
negligence, ill husbandry, improvidence, prodigality, waste 
and consume his goods and fortunes, beggary follows, and 
melancholy, he becomes an abject, * odious and ^ worse than 
an infidel, in not providing for his family." 

SuBSECT. IL — Pleasant Objects of Love, 

Pleasant objects are infinite, whether they be such as 
have life, or be without life ; inanimate are countries, prov- 
inces, towers, towns, cities, as he said, ^ Pulcherrttnam insu- 
lam videmuSy etiam cum nan videmusy we see a fair island by 
description, when we see it not. The *sun never saw a 
fairer city, Thessala Tempe, orchards, gardens, pleasant 
walks, groves, fountains, &c. The heaven itself is said to be 
• fair or foul ; fair buildings, ^ fair pictures, all artificial, elab- 
orate and curious works, clothes, give an admirable lustre ; 
we admire, and gaze upon them, ui pueri Junanis avem, as 

1 (* The bcut of a beantiAil woman Edmondsbary. • Coelun serenam, 

with the tail of a fliih/' * Part. 1, ccelum Tisa fednra. Polld. lib. 1, dm 

lec 2, memb. 8. sub. 12. '1 Tim. t. 8. AnglU. t Credo eqnidmn Tlvot dooent 

Lips, epist. Cundeno. > Leland of St. e marmore mltat. 
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children do on a peacock ; a fair dog, a fair horse and hawk, 
&C. ^ TTiessalus amat egnum ptdlinum, buculum .^igyj^tu^ 
LacecUemamus ccUuhan^ &a, such things we love, are most 
gracious in our sight, acceptable unto us, and whatsoever else 
may cause this passion, if it be superfluous or immoderatelj 
loved, as Guianerius observes. These things in themselves 
are pleasing and good, singular ornaments, necessary, comelj, 
and fit to be had ; but when we ^^ an immoderate eje, and 
dote on them overmuch, this pleasure maj turn to pain, 
bring much sorrow and discontent unto us, work our final 
overthrow, and cause melancholy in the end. Many are car- 
ried away with those bewitching sports of gaming, hawking, 
hunting, and such vain pleasures, as ^I have said; some with 
immoderate desire of fame, to be crowned in the Olympics, 
knighted in the field, &c., and by these means ruinate them- 
selves. The lascivious dotes on his fair mistress, the glutton 
on his dishes, which are infinitely varied to please the palate, 
the epicure on his several pleasures, the superstitious on his 
idol, and fats himself with future joys, as Turks feed them- 
selves with an imaginary persuasion of a sensual paradise ; 
80 several pleasant objects diversely afiect diverse men. But 
the fairest objects and enticings proceed from men themselves, 
which most frequently captivate, allure, and make them dote 
beyond all measure upon one another, and that for many 
respects : first, as some suppose, by that secret force of stars, 
{quod me tihi temperat astrum f) They do singularly dote 
on such a man, hate such again, and can give no reason for 
it. *N(m amo te Sabidt, Sfc, Alexander admired Hephasstion, 
Adrian Antinous, Nero Sporus, &c. The physicians refer 
this to their temperament, astrologers to trine and sextile 
aspects, or opposite of their several ascendants, lords of their 
genitures, love and hatred of planets ; * Cicogna, to concord 
and discord of spirits ; but most to outward graces. A merry 
companion is welcome and acceptable to all men, and there- 

1 Max. Tyrlus, ser. 9. > Part. I, mo. 2, memb. 8. > ICart «Omolf. maff 
Hb. U, cap. 8. 
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tore, saith ^ Gromesiu8, princes and great men entertmn jest- 
ers and players commonly in their courts. But ' Pares cum 
paribuM facillime congregarUur^ 'tis that * similitude of man- 
ners which ties most men in an inseparable link, as if they 
be addicted to the same studies or disports, they delight in 
one another's companies, ^' birds of a feather will gather to- 
gether;" if they be of divers inclinations, or opposite in 
manners, they can seldom agree. Secondly, ^ affability, cus 
tom, and familiarity, may convert nature many times, though 
they be different in manners, as if they be countrymen, fellow • 
students, colleagues, or have been fellow-soldiers, ' brethren 
in affliction, (^acerha calatnttaium societas, diversi etiam in- 
genii homines conjungitt) affinity, or some such accidental 
occasion, though they cannot agree amongst themselves, they 
will stick together like burrs, and hold against a third ; so 
after some discontinuance, or death, enmity ceaseth ; or in a 
foreign place; 

** Pasoitnr in viTis livor, post fata qniescit: 
£t cecidere odia, et tristes moiB obrait ires.** 

A third cause of love and hate, may be mutual offices, 
aeeeptum henejicium, ^commend him, use him kindly, take 
his part in a quarrel, relieve him in his misery, thou winnest 
him forever; do the opposite, and be sure of a perpetual 
enemy. Praise and dispraise of each other, do as much, 
though unknown, as ^ Schoppius by Scaliger and Casaubonus : 
mtdus mulum scabit ; who but Scaliger with him ? what en- 
comiums, epithets, eulogiums ? Antistes scqnenti€B, perpetuus 
dictator^ literarum omamentum, Eurap<B miraculum, noble 
Scaliger,* incredihilis ingenii prcestantia^ &c., diis potiui 



1 D« Bale genlali, 1.8,0. 16. > Theod. renuncSati simaltates lUioo depmoere. 

Prodiomns, amor. lib. 8. * Similitudo Sciiltet. cap. 4, de eausft amor. * Pa- 

momm parit amicltiam. < ViTes. S.de pinius. t inocrates demonico pneeipit 

anim&. & Qui irimul fecen naufragium. ut qaom alicujafl amicitiam Tellet, ill am 

ant ona pertulere Tineula Tel conHilii laiidet, quod laus initium amoris Hit, ri* 

eo^JuxationlBTe societate jung^ntur. in- tuperatio simultaium. * Suspect, leci. 

Ticem amant: Bratum et Canium inTl- lib. 1, cap. 2. ® *' The priest of wia< 

rem inftnfloe Cnearianus dominatun con- dom, perpetual dictator, ornament ci 

etliaTit. iBmilius Lepidufl et Julius Flae- literature, wonder of Europe." 
cuB« quom eMent inimieisfimi oeniorai 
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quam hominibtu per omnia comparanduSj tcrtpta ejus aurea 
ancylia de ccbIo ddapsa popUtibus veneramur flexU^ ^&Cy 
but when they began to varj, none so absurd as Scaliger, so 
vile and base, as bis books de Bwrdonum familidy and other 
satirical invectives inay witness. Ovid, in Jbin^ Archilocus 
himself was not so bitter. Another great tie or cause of 
love, is consanguinity; parents are dear to their children, 
children to their parents, brothers and sisters, cousins of all 
sorts, as a hen and chickens, all of a knot ; every crow thinks 
her own bird fairest Many memorable examples are in 
this kind, and 'tis portenH simile^ if they do not ; ''^ a mother 
cannot forget her child;" Solomon so found out the true 
owner ; love of parents may not be concealed, 'tis natural, 
descends, and they that 'are inhuman in this kind, are un- 
worthy of that air they breathe, and of the four elements ; 
yet many unnatural examples we have in this rank, of hard- 
hearted parents, disobedient children, of * disagreeing brothers, 
nothing so common. The love of kinsmen is grown cold, 
* " many kinsmen (as the saying is) few friends ; " if thine 
estate be good, and thou able, par pari referre^ to requite 
their kindness, there will be mutual correspondence, other- 
wise thou art a burden, most odious to them above all others. 
The last object that ties man and man, is comeliness of per- 
son, and beauty alone, as men love women with a wanton 
eye ; which kqt* k^o^iiv is termed heroical, or love-melancholy* 
Other loves (saith Picolomineus) are so called with some 
contraction, as the love of wine, gold, &c., but this of women 
is predominant in a higher strain, whose part affected is the 
liver, and this love deserves a longer explication, and shall 
be dilated apart in the next section. 

1 " Incredible exoellenoe of genius, sliield that Ibll from heaTen." * Im. 

&e., more comparable to gods' than xUx. * Bara ert eonoonUa ftmtfai 

man's in erery respect we Tenerate joor < Grad. 1, cap. 22. 
writings on beaded knees, as we do the 
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Subs EOT. III. — Honest Objects of Love. 

Beauty is the common object of all love, ^ ^ as jet draws 
a straw, so doth beauty love ; " virtue and honesty are great 
motives and give as fair a lustre as the rest, especially if they 
be sincere and right, not fucate, but proceeding from true 
form, and an incorrupt judgment ; those two Yenus's twins, 
Eros and Anteros, are then most firm and fast. For many 
times otherwise men are deceived by their flattering gnathos, 
dissembling chameleons, outsides, hypocrites, that make a show 
of great love, learning, pretend honesty, virtue, zeal, modesty, 
with affected looks and counterfeit gestures ; feigned protesta- 
tions oflen steal away the hearts and favours of men, and 
deceive them, specie vtrhUis et umbrd, when as reverd and 
indeed, there is no worth or honesty at all in them, no truth, 
but mere hypocrisy, subtlety, knavery, and the like. As true 
friends they are, as he that Cselius Secundus met by the high- 
way side ; and hard it is in this temporizing age to distinguish 
such companions, or to find them out. Such gnathos as these 
for the most part belong to great men, and by this glozing 
flattery, affability, and such like philters, so dive and insinuate 
into their favours, that they are taken for men of excellent 
worth, wisdom, learning, derai-gods, and so screw themselves 
into dignities, honours, offices ; but these men cause harsh 
confusion oflen, and as many stirs, as Rehoboam's coun- 
sellors in a commonwealth overthrew themselves and others. 
Tandlerus and some authors make a doubt, whether love and 
hatred may be compelled by philters or characters ; Cardan 
and Marbodiiis, by precious stones and amulets ; astrologers 
by election of times, &c., as ^ I shall elsewhere discuss. The 
true object of this honest love is virtue, wisdom, honesty, 
•real worth. Interna forma, and this love cannot deceive or 
be compelled, tit ameris amahilis esto, love itself is the most 
potent philtrum, virtue and wisdom, gratia gratum faciens, 

1 VlTee, 8, de animA, at paleun sacdnum idc ftMrmam amor tr»hit. < Seol. wq 
• Nihil diTinins homioe probo. 
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the BoIe and only grace, not coanterfeit but open, honest, 
simple, naked, ^^ descending from heaven," as our apostle 
hath it, an infused habit from Grod, which hath given several 
gifts, as wit, learning, tongues, for which thej shall be amiable 
and gracious, £ph. iv. 11, as to Saul stature and a goodly 
presence, 1 Sam. ix. 1. Joseph found favour in Pharaoh's 
court, Gren. xxxix., for ' his person ; and Daniel with the 
princes of the eunuchs, Dan. xix. 19. Christ was gracions 
with Grod and men, Luke, ii. 52. There is still some peculiar 
grace, as of good discourse, eloquence, wit, honesty, which is 
the primum mobiky first mover, and a most forcible loadstone 
to draw the favours and good-wills of men's eyes, ears, and 
affections unto them. When *' Jesus spake, they were all 
astonished at his answers (Luke iL 47) and wondered at his 
gracious words which proceeded from his mouth." An orator 
steals away the hearts of men, and as another Orpheus, quo 
tmUy unde vtdt, he pulls them to him by speech alone ; a 
sweet voice causeth admiration ; and he that can utter him- 
self in good words, in our ordinary phrase, is called a proper 
man, a divine spirit. For which cause belike, our old poets, 
Senatus populusque poetarum, made Mercury the gentleman- 
usher to the Graces, captain of eloquence, and those charities 
to be Jupiter's and Eurynome's daughters descended from 
above. Though they be otherwise deformed, crooked, ugly 
to behold, those good parts of the mind denominate them fair. 
Plato commends the beauty of Socrates ; yet who was more 
grim of countenance, stern, and ghastly to look upon ? So 
are and have been many great philosophers, as •Gregory 
Nazianzen observes, ^' deformed most part in that which is to 
be seen with the eyes, but most elegant in that which is not 
to be seen." S€Rpe sub attritd latitat sapteniia veste. .^op, 
Democritus, Aristotle, Politianus, Melancthon, Gesner, &C., 
withered old men. Silent Alcibiades, very harsh and impolite 
to the eye ; but who were so terse, polite, eloquent, generally 

1 James iii. 10. * Oratior est pulchro quod in a«pectum cadit, eA parte ekgan 
▼•nieiui e corpora virtu*. < Orat. 18, tat qwe oouloa Aigit. 
deforoDM plerumque philosophl ad id 
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learned, temperate and modest ? No man then living was 
so fair as Alcibiades, so lovely quoad tuperficiemy to the eje, 
as ^Boethius observes, but he had Corpus turptssimum in- 
ieme^ a most deformed soul ; honestj, virtue, fair conditions, 
are great enticers to such as are well given, and much avail 
to get the favour and good-will of men. Abdolominus in 
Curtius, a poor man (but which mine author notes ''^the 
cause of his poverty was his honesty "), for his modesty aiHl 
continency from a private person (for they found him digging 
in his garden) was saluted king, and preferred before all the 
imignificos of his time, injeda ei vestU purpurd auroque dis^ 
iincta, *^a purple embroidered garment was put upon him, 
* and they bade him wash himself, and, as he was worthy, 
take upon him the style and spirit of a king," continue his 
continency and the rest of his good parts. Titus Pomponius 
Atticus, that noble citizen of Rome, was so fair conditioned, 
of so sweet a carriage, that he was generally beloved of all 
good men, of Caesar, Pompey, Antony, Tully, of divers sects, 
&c., muUat hareditates (^ Cornelius Nepos writes) sold boni- 
tate con$equutu9. Opera pretium audirej &c It is worthy 
of your attention, Livy cries, • ** you that scorn all but riches, 
and give no esteem to virtue, except they be wealthy withal, 
Q. Cincinnatus had but four acres, and by the consent of the 
senate was chosen dictator of Rome." Of such account were 
Cato, Fabricius, Aristides, Antonius, Probus, for their emi- 
nent worth ; so CsBsar, Trajan, Alexander, admired for 
valour, ^Hephiestion loved Alexander, but Parmenio tlie 
king : 7\tui deUeia humani ffeneris, and which Aurelius 
Victor hath of Yesp&sian, the darling of his time, as ' Edgar 
Etheiing was in England, for his ^ excellent virtues ; their 
memory is yet fresh, sweet, and we love them many ages 
afler, though they be dead : Suavem memoriam nU reliquity 

1 48, de coniol. * Canaa ei pauper- affluant. Q. CineiDnatus conseniia pa- 

tatln, philoHophia. tieat plerisque probi- trum in dktatorem Romanum electas 

taa fait. ■'< Abloe corptui ei cape regis ^Curtiafl. 7 Edgar Btheling, England's 

animam^et in eamfortunam.quft dignufl darling. * Mornm snaTitas, obTia 

cs contiiientiam intam profer. ^ Vita comitas, prompta offlria mortalium aulr 

i(|Qfl. & Qui pras diTitiis huraana sper- mot demerentur. 
wskXkXy nee Tirtuti looum putant niwi opes 

VOL. II. 29 
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saith Lipsius of his friend, living and dead thej are all one. 
* ** I have ever loved as thoa knowest (so Tally wrote to 
Dolabella) Marcus Brutus for his great wit, singular honestj, 
constancy^ sweet conditions ; and believe it ' thera-is nothing 
so amiable and fair as virtue." ^' I * do mightily love Calvi- 
sinus, (so Pliny writes to Sossius,) a most industrious, eloquent 
upright man, which is all in all with me ; " the affection 
came from his good parts. And as St. Austin comments on 
the 84th Psalm, ^ ^ there is a peculiar beauty of justice, and 
inward beauty, which we see with the eyes of our hearts, 
love, and are enamoured with, as in martyrs, though their 
bodies be torn in pieces with wild beasts, yet this beauty 
shines, and we love their virtues." The * stoics are of opinion 
that a wise man is only fair ; and Cato in Tully, 3 de Finibug^ 
contends the same, that the lineaments of the mind are far 
fairer than those of the body, incomparably beyond them ; 
wisdom and valour according to ^ Xenophon, especially de- 
serves the name of beauty, and denominate one fair, et tn- 
comparahiliter ptdchrior est (as Austin holds) Veritas ChriS" 
tianorum quam Helena Grcecorum, *'Wine is strong, the 
king is strong, women are strong, but truth overcometh all 
things,'' Esd. i. 8, 10, 11, 12. '' Blessed is the man that 
findeth wisdom, and getteth understanding; for the mer- 
chandise thereof is better than silver, and the gain thereof 
better than gold ; it is more precious than pearls, and all the 
things thou canst desire are not to be compared to her," 
Prov. ii. 13, 14, 15 ; a wise, true, just, upright, and good man, 
I say it again, is only fair; 'it is reported of Magdalene 
Queen of France, and wife to Lewis XI., a Scottbh woman 
by birth, tha,t walking forth in an evening with her ladies, 

1 Epiflt. lib. 8. Semper smaTi at tu qiuedam pnlehrltado JostitiM qiuin tI- 

■dfl, M. Brutum propter ejus summom demus ocnlis oordls, lumammt, et ezftrdes- 

ln(|^Diam, suATissimos mores, tdngtUarein cimus, at in mAtyribas, qaam aorum 

probitatem et constantiiim ; nihil est, mi- membra bestin lacerarent, etsi alias d»- 

hi crede, Tirtute formosius, nihil ama- formes, &c. 6 Upsius, manadoe. ad 

bilius. < ArdenteH amores excitaret, t\ Phys. Stoic, lib. 8. diff. 17, solos sapiens 

simulacrum ^ua ad oculos penetmret. puloher. * Fortitudo et prudentia 

Pluto Phsedone. » Epist. lib. 4, Vali- pulchritudinis landem prsoeipae meren- 

ditwiimd diligo virura rtjctum, disertum. tur. T Franc BeU^raist. in his* «a 

9uod apud me potentiflsimum est. < Bst 1430. 
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she spied M. Alanus, one of the king's chaplains, a silly, old, 
^ hard-favoured man fast asleep in a bower, and kissed him 
sweetly ; when the young ladies laughed at her for it, she 
replied, that it was not his person that she did embrace and 
reverence, but, with a platonic love, the divine beauty of 'his 
soul. Thus in all ages virtue hath been adored, admired, a 
singular lustre hath proceeded from it ; and the more virtuous 
he is, the more gracious, the more admired. No man so much 
followed upon earth &s Christ himself; and as the Psalmist 
saith, xlv. 2, ^ He was fairer than the sons of men." Chrya- 
ostom, Horn, 8, in Mat, Bernard, Ser. 1, ds omnihus Sanctis ; 
Austin Cassiodore, Hier, in 9 McU. interpret it of the * beauty 
of his person; there was a divine majesty in his looks, it 
sliined like lightning and drew all men to it ; but Basil, Oyrii. 
lib, 6, super 55 £say, Theodoret, Arnobius, &c., of the beauty 
of his divinity, justice, grace, eloquence, &C., Thomas in PsaL 
xliv. of both ; and so doth Barradius and Peter Morales, lib, 
de ptdchrittid, Jesu et Mariay adding as much of Joseph and 

the Virgin Mary, h(BC alios formd prcecesserit omnes^ 

^according to that prediction of Sibylla Cumea. Be they 
present or absent, near us, or afar off, this beauty shines, and 
will attract men many miles to come and visit it. Plato and 
Pythagoras left their country, to see those wise Egyptian 
priests ; ApoUonius travelled into Ethiopia, Persia, to con- 
sult with the Magi, Brachmanni, gymnosophic^ts. The Queen 
of Sheba came to visit Solomon ; and ^ many," saith * Hierom, 
^ went out of Spain and remote places a thousand miles, to 
behold that eloquent Livy:" ^ MuUi Romam non ut urbem 
pulcherrimam, axU urbis et orbis dominum Octavianum, sed 
ut hunc unum inviserent audirentque^ a Gadibus profecti 
sunt. No beauty leaves such an impression, strikes so deep, 
' or links the souls of men closer than virtue. 



1 Erat autem Ibede deformls, et ea forma, ftilsor et dlTioa majestaa homines ad m 

]ua citlus pueri terreri poasent, quam trahentea. * " She excelled all other* 

iuTitari ad oaeulom puellae. > Delbr- in beauty." > Pnelkt. hib. mlgar. 

mis iste etfli Tideatur eenex, dirinum an- • Pare inwrlp. Tit. liTii itatiUB Patavtt 

tmiun habet. * Fulgebat vultu sno : T A tnie love*f knot. 
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^ ** Nod per deoe aat pictor poAset, 
Ant statuarias alius fingere 
Talem palchritadinem qoalem yirtiu habet; *' 

*^ DO painter, no graver, no carver can express virtue's lustre, 
or those admirable rajs that come from it, those enchanting 
rajs that enamour posterity, those everlasting rajs that con- 
tinue to the world's end." Many, saith Phavorinus, that 
loved and admired Alcibiades in his jouth, knew not, cared 
not for Alcibiades a man, nunc intuentes qtuer^KoU AJcMor' 
dem ; but the beauty of Socrates is still the same ; ' virtue's 
lustre never fades, is ever fresh and green, temper viva to all 
succeeding ages, and a most attractive loadstone, to draw and 
combine such as are present For that reason belike. Homer 
feigns the three Graces to be linked and tied hand in hand, 
because the hearts of men are so firmly united with such 
graces. * ** O sweet bands (Seneca exclaims), which so hap- 
pily combine, that those which are bound by them love thei/ 
binders, desiring withal much more harder to be bound," antf 
as 80 many Greryons to be united into one. For the nature 
of true friendship is to combine, to be like affected of one 

mind, 

4 *' Velle et nolle ambobas idem, satiataqne toto 
Mens sevo** 

as the poet saith, still to continue one and the same. And 
where this love takes place there is peace and quietness, a 
true correspondence, perfect amity, a diapason of vows and 
wishes, the same opinions, as between * David and Jonathan, 
Damon and Pythias, Pylades and Orestes, • I^us and Eury- 
alus, Theseus and Pirithous, ^ they will live and die together, 
and prosecute one another with good turns. ^ Nam vinci %m 
nmore turpissimum putant, not only living, but when their 
friends are dead, with tombs and monuments, Nenias, epi- 

1 StobsDus e Oneco. « Solinus, pul- 1 Sam. ry. 1. *' Beyond the lore of 

chri nulla est facioA. 3 rlulcLxsimi women/' * Virg. 9 Sn. Qui nuper 

laqiiei. qui tarn feliciter devinclunt. ut exanimom som conjecit amtcum confM>> 

etlam a vinotM diliKiintur. qui a frratiis bus. ^ Amicus animae dimidiani,Au»- 

▼incti sunt, rupiuut arctiu^ deligari et in tin. confess. 4, cap. 6. Qnod de Vlrgllio 

nnum re<ligi. * Statius. ^ ''He Horatios: Et serree mnimm dimkUuB 

loved him u he loTed his own loal/' me«. * Plioiifti. 
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taphs, elegies, inscriptions, pyramids, obelisks, statues, im- 
ages, pictures, histories, poems, annals, feasts, anniversaries, 
many ages afler (as Plato's scholars did) thej will parentare 
still, omit no good office that may tend to the preservation of 
their names, honours, and eternal memory. ^ Ilium coloribw^ 
iUum cerdj iUum cere^ &c *' He did express his friends in 
colours, in wax, in brass, in ivorj, marble, gold, and silver, 
(as Pliny reports of a citizen in Rome,) and in a great audi- 
tory not long since recited a just volume of his life." In an- 
other place, ^ speaking of an epigram which Martial had com- 
posed in praise of him, * ^* He gave me as much as he might, 
and would have done more if he could ; though what can a 
man give more than honour, glory, and eternity ? But that 
which he wrote peradventure, will not continue, yet he wrote 
it to continue." Tis all the recompense a poor scholar can 
make his well-deserving patron, Maecenas, friend, to mention 
him in his works, to dedicate a book to his name, to write his 
life, &C-, as all our poets, orators, historiographers have ever 
done, and the greatest revenge such men take of their adver- 
saries, to persecute them with satires, invectives, &c^ * and 
'tis both ways of great moment, as * Plato gives us to under- 
stand. Paulus Jovius, in the fourth book of the life and 
deeds of Pope Leo Decimus, his noble patron, concludes in 
these words, ' ^* Because I cannot honour him as other rich 
men do, with like endeavour, affection, and piety, I have un- 
dertaken to write his life ; since my fortunes will not give me 
leave to make a more sumptuous monument, I will perform 
those rites to his sacred &shes, which a small, perhaps, but 
a liberal wit can afford." But I rove. Where this true love 
is wanting, there can be no firm peace, friendship from teeth 



1 niam argento et auro, ilium ebore, 
m&nnore efllnirit, et nuper ingenti ad- 
hlbito aadltorio iiigontem de Tit! ejus 
llbrum recitarlt, epiiit. lib. 4, eplflt. 68. 
s Lib. It. ep. 61. Frisco sao. s Dedit 
mihi quantum potuit maximum, datu- 
ruB amplius si potuiM«t. Tamct^i quid 
bomiiii dari potest mojus quam gloria, 
laua, et nternitas? At non erunt for- 
tnase qun wttifnAt. Tile taroen scripsit 



tanquam essent fbtura. * For, geniu 
inritablle Tatum. * Lib. 18, de Legibus. 
Bfagnam enim Tim habent, &c. 6 P^ri 
tamen studio et pietate mnsoribendsB 
▼itsB (>Jus munus suscepi, et poetquam 
sumptuosa condere pro fbrtunft non Ucu- 
it. exiji^uo sed eo forte Uberalis ingeaii 
monumento Justa saoctisslmo cioerl sol 
Tentur. 
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outward, counterfeit, or for some bj-respects, so long dissem- 
bled, till they have satisfied their own ends, which, upon 
every small occasion, breaks out into enmity, open war, defi- 
ance, heart-burnings, whispering, calumnies, contentions, and 
all manner of bitter melancholy discontents. And those men 
which have no other object of their love than greatne<^ 
wealth, authority, &c^ are rather feared than beloved ; nee 
amant quemqucan, nee amantur ab uUo ; and howsoever borne 
with for a time, yet for their tyranny and oppression, griping, 
covetousness, currish hardness, folly, intemperance, impru- 
dence, and such like vices, they are generally odious, ab- 
horred of all, both Grod and men. 

^ Non axor salvum te volt, noD Alius, omnes 
Vicini oderunt," 

"wife and children, friends, neighbours, all the world for- 
sakes them, would feign be rid of them," and are compelled 
many times to lay violent hands on them, or else Grod's judg- 
ments overtake them; instead of graces, come furies. So 
when fair ^ Abigail, a woman of singular wisdom, was accept- 
able to David, Nabal was churlish and evil-conditioned ; and 
therefore * Mordecai was received, when Haman was exe- 
cuted, Haman the favourite, " that had his seat above the 
other princes, to whom all the king's servants that stood in 
the gates, bowed their knees and reverenced." Though they 
flourish many times, such hypocrites, such temporizing foxes, 
and blear the world's eyes by flattery, bribery, dissembling 
their natures, or other men's weakness, that cannot so appre- 
hend their tricks, yet in the end they will be discerned, and 
precipitated, in a moment ; " surely," saith David, " thou 
hast set them in slippery places," Ps. xxxvii. 5, as so many 
Sejani, they will come down to the Geraonian scales ; and as 
Eusebius in ' Ammianus, that was in such authority, (id ju- 
hendum Imperatorem, be cast down headlong on a sudden. 
Or put case they escape, and rest unmasked to their lives' 
end, yet after their death their memory stinks as a snuff of 

I 1 Sun. zxT. 8. * Esther ill. 2. < Amm. SfaroeUinna, 1. U. 
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a candle put out, and those that durst not so much as mutter 
against them in their lives, will prosecute their name with 
satires, libels, and bitter imprecations, they shall male audire 
in all succeeding ages, and be odious to the world's end. 



M£MB. UL 

Qiarity composed of all three Kindsj Pleasant, ProfJUMe^ 

HonesL 

Besides this love that comes from profit, pleasant, honest 
(for one good turn asks another in equity), that which pro- 
ceeds from the law of nature, or from discipline and philoso- 
phy, there is yet another love compounded of all these three, 
which is charity, and includes piety, dilection, benevolence, 
friendship, even all those virtuous habits; for love is the 
circle equant of all other affections, of which Aristotle di- 
lates at large in his Ethics, and is commanded by Grod, which 
no man can well perform, but he that is a Christian, and a 
true regenerate man ; this is, * " To love Grod above all, and 
our neighbour as ourself;" for this love is lychnus accendens 
et <iccensfiSj a communicating light, apt to illuminate itself as 
well as others. All other objects ai'e fair, and very beauti- 
ful, I confess ; kindred, alliance, friendship, the love that we 
owe to our country, nature, wealth, pleasure, honour, and 
such moral respects, &c., of which read ^ copious Aristotle in 
his morals ; a man is beloved of a man, in that he is a man ; 
but all these are far more eminent and great, when they 
shall proceed from a sanctified spirit, that hath a true touch 
of religion, and a reference to Grod. Nature binds all crea- 
tures to love their young ones ; a hen to preserve her brood 
will run upon a lion, a hind will fight with a bull, a sow with 

1 Ut Diundus dnobus polli mutentatur : mundi comiit, ri una de poliB tnrbatar : 
lla lex Dei, amore Dei et proximl ; dao- lex perlt diTioa si una ex hit. > 8 et 8 
bw hii fondamentiB Tlneitur; macbioa Ubro. 
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a bear, a silly sheep with a fox. So the same nature urgeth 
a man to love his parents, (} dii me pater omnes odertnt, ni 
te magis quam octdos amem meos /) and this love cannot be 
dissolved, as Tullj holds, * " without detestable offence ; " but 
much more God's commandment, which enjoins a filial love, 
and an obedience in this kind. ' ^ The love of brethren is 
great, and like an arch of stones, where if one be displaced, 
all comes down," no love so forcible and strong, honest, to 
the combination of which, nature, fortune, virtue, happily 
concur ; yet this love comes short of it. ^ Dulce et decorum 
pro patrid mori, * it cannot be -expressed, what a deal of 
charity that one name of country contains. Amor laudis et 
patri(B pro stipendio est ; the Decii did se devovere^ Horatii, 
Curii, Scsevola, Regulus, Codrus, sacrifice themselves for 
their country's peace and good. 

• ^ Una dies Fabios ad bellam miserat omnes, 
Ad bellam missos perdidit una dies.** 

•• One day the Fabii stoutly warred, 
One day the Fabii were destroyed.** 

Fifly thousand Englishmen lost their lives willingly near 
Battle Abbey, in defence of their country. ' P. iEmilius, 
I 6, speaks of six senators of Calais, that came with halters 
in their hands to the king of England, to die for the rest. 
This love makes so many writers take such pains, so many 
historiographers, physicians, &c., or at least, as they pretend, 
for common safety, and their country's benefit ^Sanctum 
nomen amicitiiBy sociorum commumo sacra; friendship is a 
holy name, and a sacred communion of friends. • " As the 
sun is in the firmament, so is friendship in the world," a most 
divine and heavenly band. As nuptial love makes, this per- 
fects mankind, and is to be preferred (if you will stand to 

1 Ter. Adelph. 4, 6. > De Amidt. die! non potest qoantum charltatiB nooMn 

s Charita« parentuni dllui nisi deteRtabili illud hAbet. * Orid. F»st. ' Anno 

^elere noii pot4>iit. lapidum fornicibus 1347. Jacob Bfayer. Annal. FUuad. Ub. 

slmllllma, casura, nisi se inTieem sasten- 12. > Tally. * Laoianns, Toxari 

tarat. Seneca. < ^' It in nweet to die Amicitia at eol in mnndo, Ibc. 
•br one's country " « Dli ioimortales, 
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the judgment of * Cornelius NepOvS) before affinity or consan- 
guinity ; plus in amicitid valet similitudo morum quam affin- 
itas, S^Cj the cords of love bind faster than any other wreath 
whatsoever. Take this away, and take all pleasure, joy, com- 
fort, happiness, and true content out of the world ; 'tis the 
greatest tie, the surest indenture, strongest band, and, as 
our modem Maro decides it, is much to be preferred before 
the rest 

3*' Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem, 
When all three kinds of love together meet; 
And do dispart the heart with power extreme, 
Whether shall weigh the balance down; to wit, 
The dear affection unto kindred sweet, 
Or raging fire of love to women kind, 
Or zeal of friends, combined by virtues meet; 
But of them all the band of virtuous mind, 
Methiuks the gentle heart should most assured bind. 

*^ For natural affection soon doth cease. 
And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame; 
But faithful friendship doth them both suppress, 
And them with mastering discipline doth tame. 
Through thoughts aspiring to eternal fame. 
For as the soul dolh rule the earthly mass, 
And all the service of the body frame. 
So love of soul doth love of body pass. 

No less than perfect gold surmounts the meanest brass.*' 

'A faithful friend is better than ^ gold, a medicine of misery, 
* an only possession ; yet this love of friends, nuptial, heroical, 
profitable, pleasant, honest, all three loves put together, are 
little worth, if they proceed not from a true Christian iUu 
minated soul, if it be not done in ordine ad Deum, for God's 
sake. *' Though I had the gift of prophecy, spake with 
tongues of men and angels, though I feed the poor with all 
my goods, give my body to be burned, and have not this love, 
it profiteth me nothing," 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 3, 'tis splendidum pec- 
tatum^ without charity. This is an all-apprehending love, a 
deifying love, a refined, pure, divine love, the quintessence 

1 Vit. Pompon Attlci. * Spenier, namisma. & Xenophon, vems amkui 
Fa4$ri« Qoeefae, lib. 6, cant. 9, staff. 1, 2. prsMtantissinia poMsaslo 
Siraeides. ^ Piutaroh, preciosum 
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of all love, the true philosopher's stone, Non potest enim, a» 
^Austin infers, veraciter amicus esse homtnts, nisifuerit ipstvs 
primitus veritaits, He is no true friend that loves not God's 
truth. And therefore this is true love indeed, the cause of all 
good to mortal men, that reconciles all creatures, and glues 
them together in perpetual amity and firm league ; and can 
no more abide bitterness, hate, malice,. than fair and foul 
weather, light and darkness, sterility and plenty may be to- 
gether ; as the sun in the firmament (I say), so is love in the 
world ; and for this cause, 'tis love without an addition, love, 
love of Grod, and love of men. * " The love of God begets 
the love of man ; and by this love of our neighbour, the love 
of God is nourished and increased." By this happy union 
of love, • ** all well governed families and cities are combined, 
the heavens annexed, and divine souls complicated, the world 
itself composed, and all that is in it conjoined in God, and re- 
duced to one. * This love causeth true and absolute virtues, 
the life, spirit, and root of every virtuous action, it finisheth 
prosperity, easeth adversity, corrects all natural incumbrances, 
inconveniences, sustained by faith and hope, which with this 
our love make an indissoluble twist, a Gordian knot, an equi- 
lateral triangle, and yet the greatest of them is love," 1 Cor. 
xiii. 13, *" which inflames our souls with a divine heat, and 
being so inflamed, purged, and so purgeth, elevates to God, 
makes an atonement, and reconciles us unto him." • That 
other love infects the soul of man, this cleanseth ; that de- 
presses, this rears ; that causeth cares and troubles, this 
quietness of mind ; this informs, that deforms our life ; that 
leads to repentance, this to heaven." For if once we be truly 
linked and touched with this charity, we shall love God above 
all, our neighbour as ourself, as we are enjoined, Mark xii. 



1 Bplat. 62. * Gng. Per amorem ^ Diyino calore animus incendit, inccnrae 

Del, proximt gi};nitur; ut per hunc amo- purgrat, pnrgatos elevat ad Doum, Deum 

rem proximi, Dei nntritur. " IMcolo- placat, hominem Deo conciliat. B<'n>ard. 

mincuH, grad. 7, rap. 27, hoc felici auno- o lUe iuficit, hie perficit ; illo.deprimit. iUo 

tin nodo ligantar fiuniliiB, oiTitated, &o. eievat ; hie iranquiUitatom, Ule curan 

* Venu ahsolutas hieo parit virtnteii, parit : hio Titam rect^ iDformat, Hie de* 

radix omniamTirtutum, mens etupiritufl. format, &o. 
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31, Matt xix. 19, perform those duties and exercises, even 
all the operations of a good Christian. 

" This love sufFereth long, it is bountiful, envieth not, boast- 
eth not itself, is not puffed up, it deceiveth not, it seeketh not 
liis own things, is not provoked to anger, it thinketh not evil, 
it rcjoiccth not in iniquity, but in truth. It suffereth all 
things, belie veth all things, hopeth all things," 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 
5, G, 7 ; "it covereth all trespasses," Prov. x. 12 ; "a multi- 
tude of sins," 1 Pet. iv. 8, as our Saviour told the woman lo 
the Grospel, that washed his feet, " many sins were forgiven 
her. for she loved much," Luke vii. 47 ; " it will defend the 
fatherless and the widow," Isa. i. 17 ; " will seek no revenge, 
or be mindful of wrong," Levit. xix. 18 ; " will bring home 
his brother's ox if he go astray, as it is commanded," Deut, 
xxii. 1 ; *' will resist not evil, give to him that asketh, and not 
turn from him that borroweth, bless them that curse him, love 
his enemy," Matt. v. ; ** bear his brother's burden," Gal. vi. 2. 
He that so loves will be hospitable, and distribute to the ne- 
cessities of the saints ; he will, if it be possible, have peace 
with all men, "feed hb enemy if he be hungry, if he be 
athirst give him drink ; " he will perform those seven works 
of mercy, " he will make himself equal to them of the lower 
sort, rejoice with them that rejoice, weep with them that 
weep," Rom. xii. ; he will speak truth to* his neighbour, be 
courteous and tender-hearted, " forgiving others for Christ's 
sake, as God forgave him," Eph. iv. 32 ; "he will be like- 
minded," Phil. ii. 2. " Of one judgment ; be humble, meek, 
long-suffering," Colos. iii. " Forlx^ar, forget and forgiv<;," 
xii. 13, 23, and what he doth shall be heartily done to God, 
and not to men. " Be pitiful and courteous,** 1 Pet iii. 
" Seek peace and follow it." He will love his brother, not in 
word and tongue, but in deed and truth, John iii. 18, " and 
he that loves God, Christ will love him that is begotten of 
him," John v. 1, &c. Thus should we willingly do, if we had 
a true touch of this charity, of this divine love, if we could 
P'Ttbrm this which we are enjoined, forget and forgive, and 
(Mil pose ourselves to \hos^ Christian laws of love. 
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1^0 felix hominum genaSf 
Si vestros animos amor 
Quo ccelam regitur regat ! '* 

^ Angelical souls, how blessed, how happy should we be, so 
loving, how might we triumph over the devil, and havn 
another heaven upon earth ! " 

But this we cannot do ; and which is the cause of all our 
woes, miseries, discontent, melancholy, * want of this charity. 
We do invicem angariare, contemn, consult, vex, torture, mo- 
lest, and hold one another's noses to the grindstone hard, pro- 
voke, rail, scoff, calumniate, challenge, hate, abuse (hard- 
hearted, implacable, malicious, peevish, inexorable as we 
are), to satisfy our lust or private spleen, for "toys, trifles, 
and impertinent occasions, spend ourselves, goods, friends, 
fortunes, to be revenged on our adversary, to ruin him and 
his. *Tis all our study, practice, and business how to plot 
mischief, mine, countermine, defend and offend, ward our- 
selves, injure others, hurt all ; as if we were bom to do mis- 
chief, and that with such eagerness and bitterness, with such 
nuicour, malice, rage, and fury, we prosecute our intended 
designs, that neither affinity or consanguinity, love or fear of 
Grod or men can contain us ; no satisfaction, no composition 
will be accepted, no offices will serve, no submission ; though 
he shall upon his knees, as Sarpedon did to Glaucus in Ho- 
mer, acknowledging his error, yield himself with tears in his 
eyes, beg his pardon, we will not relent, forgive, or forget, till 
we have confounded him and his, " made dice of his bones," 
as they say, see him rot in prison, banish bis friends, follow- 
ers, et ornne tnvisum gentts, rooted him out and all his pos- 
terity. Monsters of men as we are, dogs, wolves, * tigers, 
fiends, incarnate devils, we do not only contend, oppress, and 
tyrannize ourselves, but as so many firebrands, we set on, and 
animate others ; our whole life is a perpetual combat, a con- 
flict, a set battle, a snarling fit. Bris dea is settled in our 

1 Boethlus, lib. 2, met. 8. ' Deliqui- > Nodum in poirpo quacreates. * BDr 
«m patltur charitds, odium ejus loco can^cquoadrndrunt ub«ra tigres. 
suoowllt. Basil. 1, ser. do in«tit. moo. 
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tents, ^ Omnia de Hie., opposing wit to wit, wealth to wealth, 
strength to strength, fortunes to fortunes, friends to friends, 
as at a sea-fight, we turn our broadsides, or two millstones 
with continual attrition, we fire ourselves, or break one anoth- 
er's backs, and both are ruined and consumed in the end. Mis- 
erable wretches, to fat and enrich ourselves, we care not how 
we get it, Quocunque modo rem ; how many thousands we 
undo, whom we oppress, by whose ruin and downfall we 
arise, whom we injure, fatherless children, widows, common 
societies, to satisfy our own private lust Though we have 
myriads, abundance of wealth and treasure (pitiless, mer- 
ciless, remorseless, and uncharitable in the highest degree), 
and our poor brother in need, sickness, in great extremity, 
and now ready to be starved for want of food, we had rather, 
as the fox told the ape, his tail should sweep the ground still, 
than cover his buttocks ; rather spend it idly, consume it with 
dogs, hawks, hounds, unnecessary buildings, in riotous ap- 
parel, ingurgitate, or let it be lost, than he should have part 
of if; 'rather take from him that little which he hath, than 
relieve him. 

Like the dog in the manger, we neither use it ourselves, 
let others make use of or enjoy it ; part with nothing while 
we live ; for want of disposing our household, and setting 
things in order, set all the world together by the ears after 
our death. Poor Lazarus lies howling at his gates for a few 
cnimbs, he only seeks chippings, offals; let him roar and 
howl, famish, and eat his own flesh, he respects him not. A 
poor decayed kinsman of his sets upon him by the way in all 
his jollity, and runs begging bareheaded by him, conjuring 
by those former bonds of friendship, alliance, consanguin- 
ity, &c.« uncle, cousin, brother, father, 

** Per ef^ has lachryrans, dextramqae tuan te, 
Si quidqaam de te menil, fait aut tibi quidqoam 
Dulce meum, raisere mei." 

1 H«raclitiu. I Si «n gehennam ablt, pnaperem qui non alat: quid d« M Bet 
^jA panperem denudat? AusUd. 
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^^ Show some pity for Christ's sake, pity a sick man, an old 
man,** &c, he cares not, ride on ; pretend sickness, inevitable 
loss of limbs, goods, plead suretyship, or shipwreck, fires, 
common calamities, show thy wants and imperfections, 

^ Et 81 per sanctum jnratus dicat Osyrim, 
Credite, non lado, cnideles tollite claudam.'* 

** Swear, protest, take Grod and all his angels to witness, 
qwsre peregrinum, thou art a counterfeit crank, a cheater, he 
is not touched with it, pauper ubique jacet, ride on, he takes 
no notice of it." Put up a supplication to him in the name 
of a thousand orphans, a hospital, a spittal, a prison, as he 
goes by, they cry out to him for aid, ride on, surdo narrtu^ 
he cares not, let them eat stones, devour themselves with 
vermin, rot in their own dung, he cares not. Show him a 
decayed haven, a bridge, a school, a fortification, &c, or some 
public work, ride on ; good your worship, your honour, for 
Grod's sake, your country's sake, ride on. But show him a 
roll wherein his name shall be registered in golden letters, 
and commended to all posterity, his arras set up, with his 
devices to be seen, then peradventure he will stay and con- 
tribute ; or if thou canst thunder upon him, as Papists do, 
with satisfactory and meritorious works, or persuade him by 
this means he shall save his soul out of hell, and free it from 
purgatory (if he be of any religion), then in all likelihood he 
will listen and stay; or that he have no children, no near 
kinsman, heir, he cares for, at least, or cannot well tell other- 
wise how or where to bestow his possessions (for carry them 
with him he cannot), it may be then he will build some 
school or hospital in his life, or be induced to give liberally 
to pious uses after his death. For I dare boldly say, vain- 
glory, that opinion of merit, and this enforced necessity, 
when they know not otherwise how to leave, or what better 
to do with them, is the main cause of most of our gootl 
works. I will not urge this to derogate from any man's 
enaritable devotion, or bounty in this kind, to censure any 
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good work ; no doubt, there be many sanctified, heroical and 
worthy-minded men, that in true zeal, and for virtue's i»ake 
(divine spirit^), that out of commiseration and pity extend 
their liberality, and as much as in them lies do good to all 
men, clothe the naked, feed the hungry, comfort the sick and 
needy, relieve all, forget and forgive injuries, as true charity 
requires ; yet most part there is simiUaium qind, a deal of 
hypocrisy in this kind, much default and defect. ^ Cosmo de 
Medici, that rich citizen of Florence, ingenuously confessed to 
a near friend of his, that would know of him why he built 
so many public and magnificent palaces, and bestowed so 
liberally on scholars, not that he loved learning more than 
others, "but to 'eternize his own name, to be immortal by 
the benefit of scholars ; for when his friends were dead, walls 
decayed, and all inscriptions gone, books would remain to the 
world's end." The lantern in ■ Athens was built by Zcno- 
cles, the theatre by Pericles, the famous port Pyraeum by 
Musicles, Pallas Palladium by Phidias, the Pantheon by 
Callicratidas ; but these brave monuments are decayed all, 
and ruined long since, their builders' names alone flourish by 
meditation of writers. And as ^ he said of that Marian oak, 
now cut down and dead, nuUitiS Agricoke inanu ndla stirpg 
tarn dttUuma quam qua poette versu seminari potesty no plant 
can grow so long as that which is tngento sata, set and 
manured by those ever-living wits. *Allon Backuth, that 
weeping oak, under which Deborah, Rebecca's nurse died, 
and was buried, may not survive the memory of such ever- 
lasting monuments. Vainglory and emulation (as to most 
men) was the cause efficient, and to be a trumpeter of his own 
fame, Cosmo's sole intent so to do good, that all the world 
might take notice of it. Such for the most part is the charity 
of our times, such our benefactors, Msecenatcs and patrons. 
Show me amongst so many myriads, a truly devout, a right, 

1 Joriiu, yita ^ns. * Immortality* niitnn, etiil regio sumpta ncUflcata. noD 

t«m benefioio litenrum, immortaU fflori- libri. * Plutarch, Pericle. ^TalUua, 

oeiqaidamcupiditateconcupiTit. Qaod Ub. 1, de leglbofl. *a«n. xxxt. D 
Hyeff quibos benefecff»et peritnri, moenia 
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honest, upright, meek, humble, a patient, innocuous, innocent, 

a merciful, a loving, a charitable man ! * Probus qvts nohii- 

cum vivit ? Show me a Caleb or a Joshua ! Die mikt Afusa 

viruin show a virtuous woman, a constant wife, a good 

neighbour, a trusty servant, an obedient child, a true finend, &c. 

Crows in Africa are not so scant He that shall examine 

this 2 iron age wherein we live, where love is cold, ei jean 

terras Astrea reliquiiy justice fled with her assistants, virtue 

expelled, 

« " Justitiie sopor, 
Incormpta fides, nadaqae Veritas,** 

all goodness gone, where vice abounds, the devil is loose, and 
see one man vilify and insult over his brother, as if he were 
an innocent, or a block, oppress, tyrannize, prey upon, 
torture him, vex, gall, torment and crucify him, starve him, 
where is charity ? He that shall see men * swear and for- 
swear, lie and bear false witness, to advantage themselves, 
prejudice others, hazard goods, lives, fortunes, credit, all, to 
be revenged on their enemies, men so unspeakable in their 
lusts, unnatural in malice, such bloody designments, Italian 
blaspheming, Spanish renouncing, &c, may well ask where 
is charity? He that shall observe so many lawsuits such 
endless contentions, such plotting, undermining, so much 
mon(»y spent with such eagerness and fury, every man for 
himself, his own ends, the devil for all ; so many distressed 
souls, such lamentable complaints, so many factions, con- 
spiracies, seditions, oppressions, abuses, injuries, such grudg- 
ing, repining, discontent, so much emulation, envy, so many 
brawls, quarrels, monomachies, &c., may well require what is 
become of charity ? When we see and read of such cruel 
wars, tumults, uproars, bloody battles, so many * men slain, 
so many cities ruinated, &c., (for what else is the subject of 

* nor. - Durum i^nuii flumus. dii faciiui, paratum fore scito. BCkilUeniut, 

• ** The siHtor of justice, honour inviolato. In Treb. PoIUo. lacera, occide, meft ni<>nt« 

and TiKki'd truth." * Tull. pro Row. Inuicere. Rabie jccur inoendcnte ferun- 

Mentiri vix cauwft mcd? ejjo tero cupSde tur prflpclvit««. Vopidcus of AureUan. 

etUbenteruientiartu&cau8ri;t>t siquaiido Tantuin fudit jmn^nfnin quantum qui* 

me tIr peijurare,ut paululum tu coinpcn- vi'd potarit. 
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all our stories almost, but bills, bows, and guns !) so many 
murders and massacres, &c., where is charity ? Or see men 
wholly devote to Grod, churchmen, professed divines, holy 
men, ^ '* to make the trumpet of the gospel the trumpet of 
war," a company of hell-bom JesuiU, and fiery-spirited 
friars, ybcem praferre to all seditions ; as so many firebrands 
set all the world by the ears (I say nothing of their conten- 
tions and railing books, whole ages spent in writing one 
a<:^inst another, and that with such virulency and bitterness, 
Biontms sermanihus et sale nigro,) and by their bloody in- 
quisitions, that in thirty years, Bale saith, consumed 39 
princes, 148 earls, 235 barons, 14,755 commons; worse 
than those ten persecutions, may justly doubt where is 
charity? Obsecro vos qucUes hi demum Christiani! Are 
these Christians? I beseech you tell me; he that shall 
observe and see these things, may say to them as Cato to 
Caesar, credo qtue de inferig dicuntur falsa existimas, '•*• sure 
1 think thou art of opinion there is neither heaven nor hell.** 
Let them pretend religion, zeal, make wliat shows they will, 
give alms, peacemakers, frequent sermons, if we may guess 
at the tree by the fruit they are no better than hypocrites, 
epicures, atheists, with the *"fool in their hearts they say 
there is no Grod.*' 'Tis no marvel then if being so uncharita- 
ble, hardhearted as we are, we have so frequent and so many 
discontents, such melancholy fits, so many bitter pangs, 
mutual discords, all in a combustion, often complaints, ho 
common grievances, general mischiefs, si tanUe in tern's 
tragcedia, quihus lahefacUxtur et miserh laceratur humanum 
genus, so many pestilences, wars, upix)ars, lasses, deluges, 
fires, inundations, Grod's vengeance and all the plagues of 
Egypt, come upon us, since we are so currish one towards 
another, so respectless of Grod, and our neighbours, and by 
our crjring sins pull these miseries upon our own heads. 
Nay more, 'tis justly to be feared, which "Josephus once 

1 BTAngeUi tnbam belli tabam fhelont; tiuulent. * Psal. xlii. 1. > De bello 
n pulpitis pAcem, In coUoqullB bellam Jadaico, lib. 6, e. 16. Pnto A RomAnl 

VOL. n 90 
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said of his countrymen Jew.<, ^ if the Romans had not oome 
when they did to sack their city, surely it had been swal- 
lowed up with some earthquake, deluge, or fired &om heayen 
OS Sodom and Gomorrah ; their desperate malice, wickedness 
and peevishness was such." *Tis to be suspected, if we con- 
tinue these wretched ways, we may look for the like heavy 
visitations to come upon us. If we had any sense or feeling 
of these things, surely we should not go on as we do, in such 
irregular courses, practise all manner of impieties ; our whole 
carriage would not be so averse from God. If a man would 
but consider, when he is in the midst and full career of 
such prodigious and uncharitable actions, how displeasing 
they are in God's sight, how noxious to himself, as Solomon 
told Joab, 1 Kings, ii. ^^The Lord shall bring this blood 
upon their heads." Prov. i. 27, " sudden desolation and de- 
struction shall come like a whirlwind upon them ; affliction, 
anguish, the reward of his hand shall be given him," Isa. 
iii. 11, &c, "they shall fall into the pit they have digged for 
others," and when they are scraping, tyrannizing, getting, 
wallowing in their wealth, "this night, O fool, 1 will take 
away thy soul," what a severe account they must make ; 
and how ^ gracious on the other side a charitable man is in 
God's eyes, haurit tibi gratiam. Matt v. 7, " Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy ; he that lendeth to 
the iK)or, gives to God," and how it shall be restored to them 
again ; " how by their patience and long-suffering they shall 
heap coals on their enemies' heads," Rom. xii. " and he that 
followeth after righteousness and mercy, shall find righteous- 
ness and glory ; " surely they would check their desires, curb 
in their unnatural, inordinate affections, agree amongst them- 
selves, abstain from doing evil, amend their lives, and learn 
to do well. " Behold how comely and good a thing it is for 
brethren to live together in ^ union ; it is like the precious 

contra noa venire tard&Mont, aut Uatu turn populi, &e. l Beneflicit anlnue 

terrrp duvorandam fuitue civitatem, ant euoe Tir mbericon. > Concordia parra 

diluvio pertturam, ant Ailmiua ac Sodo- re« crencunt, dlflcordia auudma ditkban- 

Dia cum iuoendio paasnram, ob despera- tur 
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ointment, &c. How odious to contend one with the other ! ** 
^ Miseri quid luctatiunculis hisce volumtu f ecce mors supra 
caput est, et supremum illud tribunal^ ubi ei dicta et /acta 
nostra examinanda sunt : Sapiamus ! '* Why do we con- 
tend and vex one another ? behold death is over our headA, 
and we must shortly give an account of all our uncharitable 
words and actions ; think upon it ; and be wise." 

1 lipdn*. 
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